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Sometime in the tenth century, when the Papacy was at its lowes! 
point of degradation, when Christendom was only just recoverin:: 
from the shock of the Magyar invasion, and when the light o! 
learning had dwindled to a spark, there lived at Ravenna « 
certain scholar, named Vitgard. Ie was, we are told, one ci’ 
those Italians who cultivated the art of grammar with more zeai 
than discretion. Accordingly, he became a person very open to 
the temptations of the Devil, who sent to him one night three 
emissaries, in the shapes of Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal. They 
assured the astonished scholar that he was destined to be the 
herald of their immortal glory ; they persuaded him that hi; 
name should be associated with their own; they admonishe:! 
him to proclaim to the world that it had been blinded and de- 
ceived, that Christianity was a cheat and a snare, and that the 
only true gods were themselves. Deceived by their assurances, 
the unhappy Vitgard began, at first secretly, to teach these pet- 
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nicious doctrines, and drew a small circle of disciples around 
him. Then he taught the same thing openly, and, the heresy 
beginning to attract attention, he was arrested by the authorities, 
and punished in the usual fashion, that is, he was burned. On 
further investigation, it was found that there were many others, 
“especially in Sardinia,” who held and taught similar doctrines. 
Reading this queer old story by the light of common sense, 
we can very well understand how, when the Bible was an 
unknown book, some stray scholar, getting hold of the Latin 
authors, and finding the wisdom that was there but nowhere 
else, might set up their authority above that of the religion 
he professed. We look back on the brief record of the unlucky 
Ravenna scholar, and are touched with pity. We can picture 
him, earnest and studious, drinking in the philosophy of Horace, 
the virtuous wrath of Juvenal, and the music of Virgil, not 
yet the enchanter. The things he reads are wiser than those 
taught in the schools or in the churches. And see—he knows 
nothing about dates—there is not a word of Christ from 
beginning to end ; not one word of the Apostles, nor of the Pope, 
nor of the Church. Bewildered and agitated, he thinks there 
can be but one solution. The divine teachers of the world, 
they are these three; to them we must look for guidance; they 
alone can teach mankind to live and die. Presently the posses- 
sion of this grand secret becomes too much for him; he reveals it, 
bit by bit, to clerks and students ; finally, he preaches it in the 
streets. Then authority interposes—such authority as remainsin 
anarchic Italy—and consumes him, with his heresy, in the flames. 
The centuries roll on ; strange heresies rise and are crushed— 
none like this of Ravenna—until we find ourselves in the full Re- 
naissance. It is on the eve of the greatest struggle the world has 
ever seen, between the old,—strong in veneration, union, fear, 
and custom, and the new,—weak, torn by internal dissension, and 
strong only in being a step nearer to the truth. And now history 
repeats herself, and the obscure old heresy rises from the dead. 
In the first thirty years of the sixteenth century the world is 
slowly resolving itself into two camps. No bugle note has yet 
sounded to summon the soldiers to their colours, nor do they even 
suspect the approach of the inevitable battle. In France, with 
which we have to do, the people are reading the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, in spite of priestly prohibition ; scholars are bringing 
to bear upon the Church the artillery of the new learning ; Eras- 
mus has his Encomium Morie; Ulrich von Hutten has his 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum ; Louis de Berquin boldly picks 
out passages from the works of the zealous Beda himself, most 
orthodox of the Sorbonne, and in twelve propositions accuses 
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him of heresy, whereat the world of Paris shrieks: and theRetor- 
mation is begun. Things look fairer in France than in Germany; 
we are to have reforms in doctrine, with perfect freedom of 
inquiry and discussion, and we are to abolish all monks. A 
fair beginning, a goodly show of blossom: where, after fifty 
years, was the fruit ? 

The story of the failure of all this glorious promise is too wide 
a subject to occupy ushere. But apart from the main streams 
of political influences, Court intrigues, national profligacy, 
priestly craft, there are certain undercurrents in the history of 
the time, which, certainly not less than the forces known and 
visible to all, contributed from the very first to render the cause 
of the French Reformation a hopeless one. For the day of St. 
Bartholomew, we maintain, did not kill French Protestantism. 
Massacres cannot crush a creed, so long as it has any vital 
power, unless, which is next to impossible, they are thorough 
and complete. That these malign influences were a kind of 
subtle poison that attacked the cause at the very beginning, we 
intend to show by the consideration of two or three men of the 
time, little known. 

Remark first that very early in the century, when Calvin 
and Farel the fiery first lifted up their voices, they were not 
alone. Side by side with them, zpoudxor, stood others—scholars, 
prelates, great and learned men. After ten years look again. 
These men have left them. Some are in the enemy’s camp, 
silent, ashamed, cowed ; some are on neutral ground, scoffing, 
sneering, laughing. 

The former are the men of Queen Margaret’s Court—the 
personal friends of that woman whose character, so sweet and 
lovely, stands out in such strong relief amid the blackness of 
her surroundings. In a selfish—an abnormally selfish time— 
her whole life is spent in sacrifice for others. In an impure 
time, she alone, the daughter of a vile woman, the sister of a 
profligate man, is pure. Amid all the babble of tongues and 
confusion of disputants, she sits, with her calm, beautiful face 
weighed down with sadness, reading the Bible, and praying 
that truth may prevail. Round her gather the best men of the 
day—not, unfortunately, the strongest—but those who are 
tinged with some of her Christlike love for others, men of 
sweet and holy thoughts. While her fate is dark and gloomy, 
while she is sacrificed first to one husband and then to another, 
while her brother—the idol of her life—breaks her heart but 
still exacts more sacrifice, while her little boby—her darling—is 
taken from her, she becomes more and more zealous in her 
schemes for a better faith, and daily more absorbed z that 
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mystic rapture of religion which makes her at times almost 
transformed. 
And her own religion—what was it? Read, first, these lines 
of hers, of which we give a translation :— 
‘ Christian dost thou wish to be ? 
Like thy Master’s shape thy days ; 
Worldly wealth renounce, and flee 
Vain ambition’s crooked ways. 
Leave thy mistress fair and sweet ; 
Joys forego that once were dear ; 
Honours tread beneath thy feet,— 
Art thou strong, the cross to bear ? 


‘Conquer death ; for with his dart 
He is kind and fair to see ; 
Love him with as good a heart 
As thy life is dear to thee. 
Find in sadness all thy mirth ; 
Find thy gain in every loss ; 
Love the grave above the earth,— 
Canst thou—-canst. thou—hear the cross ? 


Read, too, her ‘Miroir de l’Ame Pécheresse,’ that work of 
- and exalted devotion, and remember the fact that in the 

eptameron the Lady Oisille spends part of each day in read- 
ing the Bible, while every story in the collection is made some- 
how to point to the same moral, and inculcate the same teaching. 
She was a Protestant in the sense that she held what we call 
distinctively Protestant opinions ; but she remained all her life 
in the Church, and neither wished to leave it herself, nor to see 
her friends leave it. For her whole heart lay in the design of 
a great Gallican Church like that of England, of which her 
brother, in whom she never quite lost faith, should be the su- 
preme head. It was to be a church where pure doctrine was to 
be taught, but all in due form and order. The people were to 
be educated, but not to dispute on points of faith. Their 
duty was to live “the life,” and read the Bible. There were 
to be no monks, no friars, no vicarious piety, no pilgrimages, no 
belief in masses, saints, nor any of the accumulated rubbish of 
the Roman Church. Had her circle of friends been men of coarser 
grain—of more courageous heart—she would have had her wish. 
But about all of them there was something feminine. They caught 
her tone, but they did not impart their own. They wished and 
hoped when they should have acted; prayed when it was time 
to fight ; conceded when the time for concession had passed away. 

Foremost among them was Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples, the 
eldest and perhaps the best of the French Reformers. He was 
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already fifty years of age when the bells rang in the newly-born 
sixteenth century. He learned Greek in Italy, such Greek as 
one could then learn. His long life, protracted far beyond the 
allotted threescore years and ten, was spent in labours almost 
Herculean. Among his works are commentaries and editions 
of Aristotle, in whose society he passed his first half 
century; books on arithmetic; geometry, including an edition of 
Euclid ; and, during the last forty years of his life, a mass of 
theological works, the mere contemplation of whose titles makes 
the ordinary brain stagger and reel. But among all his labours 
now forgotten, though they bore good fruit in their day, and 
were the honest work of a great man, there is one for which 
France owes him an everlasting debt of gratitude; for he it 
was who first presented his country with a complete translation 
of the Bible, ‘La Sainte Bible en Frangoys, traduite selon la 
pure et entiére traduction de 8. Hiérome.’ It came thirty years 
after the first German translation, and, though full of faults, is 
yet a wonderful work for one man unaided to accomplish. Lefevre 
was of a retiring meditative disposition. He loved to search in 
the Scriptures for that secret meaning which, he taught, lies 
hidden there, only for the pure of heart to discover by the aid of 
faith and prayer. He poured out his soul in contemplations 
and mystical treatises. He held that nothing was to be enforced 
which could not be found in the Bible; he urged the necessity 
of personal holiness and purity ; but he rejected nothing in the 
Roman Church, wherein he had been brought up. He would 
not leave the Church of his childhood, though she would have 
burned him—improba mater—had she been able. And a Catho- 
lic he died, after a life of more than ninety years. 

Another of Margaret’s friends was Briconnet, bishop of 
Meaux, one of the most zealous of Lefevre’s disciples. He was 
the first who dared to use his own cathedral church for the pro- 
mulgation of the new doctrines. Meaux, about twenty-five 
miles from Paris, was then a flourishing manufacturing town; 
and the quiet weavers, disposed to think and discuss, like all 
persons whose sedentary occupation gives them opportunity for 
thought, eagerly embraced a teaching which gave the indi- 
vidual man a dignity and importance previously unknown to 
him. The Bishop got Farel, Roussel, and the aged Lefevre 
himself, to preach in his church—-the same which years after- 
wards echoed back the silvery tones of Bossuét. ‘See to your- 
‘ selves!’ cried Briconnet from his pulpit, strong in the resolu- 
tion of enthusiasm and hope, ‘ see to yourselves! andif I change 
‘ my doctrines, look that you stand firm.’ Alas! when perse- 
cution came, it was the Bishop that bent before the storm, 
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while his poor weavers went unshaken to the flames. Hence- 
forth he took care to make no noise, being a watched and 
marked man. Only he continued his correspondence with 
Margaret, finding in mysticism some consolation for the re- 
me ge of his conscience. A good and holy man, but too soft 
or the work which he tried to undertake. 

But by far the sweetest character among Margaret’s friends 
is that of Gerard Roussel, whom she made Bishop of Oleron 
when she married Henry of Navarre. He is the ideal reformer, 
according to Margaret. Pure and blameless in life, entirely 
self-denying, laborious to the highest point, learned, eloquent, 
mystic, poetical—above all, a gentleman—-there was no one in 
her little Court whom she loved more than Roussel, no one 
who more deserved her friendship. 

When he went south with his protector, he instituted every- 
where schools for the young, and, by perpetual preaching and 
exhortation, laboured to bring the priests of his diocese to a 
higher level. He wrote a catechism of instruction, in which he 
taught that nothing was to be a matter of doctrine which was 
not found in the bible; that there were only two sacraments, 
and that personal holiness is the great essential. He met his 
death by a kind of martyrdom, but in a very singular fashion. 
For having sent one of his ecclesiastics to preach at Mauléon, in 
Gascony, the fanatic populace, headed by Pierre Arnauld de 
Maytie, a gentleman of the place, chased him from the church. 
Then Roussel, as the bishop, went there himself, summoned a 
synod, and, mounting the pulpit, preached on the subject of saints’ 
days, pointing out how their multiplication led to superstition, 
idleness, and other evils. He was going on, when the same 
De Maytie rushed forward with an axe and cut through the 
posts on which the pulpit was placed, so that it fell with the 
bishop. He was carried to Oleron, mortally bruised and 
injured, and died on the way. De Maytie was tried for the 
offence, and actually acquitted, while the approbation of the 
party at this brutal crime was further marked by their pre- 
senting the murderer’s own son with the bishopric thus vacated. 
Deadly hatred could go no farther. 

These three men are representatives of Queen Margaret’s 
party of order. They belong to that very large class of whom 
we find so many examples whenever a great question is at 
stake, being, in fact, of those who follow a sort of instinct in 
trying to smooth things rough. A little concession here, 
a little glozing there, a constant parade of points of agreement, 
are their only weapons. Amiability is their chief virtue, or, 
at least, their chief characteristic. They are often scholarly, 
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well-bred, of excellent taste, of pure and blameless lives; they 
are beloved by their friends, they are good and holy men; but 
in the hour of danger they are as weak asa reed. In matters 
ecclesiastical they too often enact the part of the good-natured 
bystander in a street row, who exhorts the disputants to shake 
hands and make it up. Presently the crowd closes in, there 
is a scuffle, and the mediator emerges from the fray with 
every external sign of having been actively engaged on the side 
that has lost. 

When Calvin looked to France for help, it was first to Mar- 
garet and her circle; when they failed, he turned to the scholars. 
It was as yet but the dawn of French scholarship ; but there were 
already in France, as there had been for fifty years in Italy, 
men who asked of the world nothing but leisure, books, and 
quiet. Their talk was of idioms and translations; they 
quarrelled over a word; they disputed over a doubtful reading. 
‘When,’ says Erasmus, ‘after a great deal of poring, they 
‘can spell out the inscription of some battered monument, Lord ! 
‘what joy, what triumph !’ 

It was a mistake to expect of these men the active promotion 
of religious reform; but it was surely not absurd to expect 
that their influence would be at least in favour of it. In Italy, 
it is true, there had been abundant proofs of a wide-spread 
scepticism among scholars, which seemed to spring out of the 
new learning, and grow up side by side with it. but no signs 
of this had yet appeared in France. It remained for the new 
French scholars to import Italian doubt into their own country, 
and, with the pitiless logic of their race, to carry what in Italy 
was generally a scholarly scepticism and graceful suspense of 
opinion, to an open and scoffing infidelity. 

No mind has more exercised the ingenuity of critics than that 
of Rabelais. Yet to us it seems that there is no writer of the 
day whose opinions are more easily gathered than his, from his 
great work. The key to the whole is given in the fourth book, 
published a few days or weeks before his death, and in the fifth, 
or last, an imperfect book, not published till ten years later. 
Pass over, in order to get at his real faith, all the grossiére/és, 
all the ‘comic’ stories, all the good sound educational advice, 
and all the personal satire ; but read carefully the rules of the 
Monastery of Theleme, the description of the Js/e Sonnante, the 
island of Grippeminaud, the Inquisitor, and the concluding 
words of the priestess: ‘Depart, my friends, and may that 
‘intellectual sphere, whose centre is everywhere, and circum- 
‘ ference nowhere, which we call Gop, help you in His almighty 
‘protection. When you return to the world, do not fail 
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‘to affirm that the greatest treasures are hidden under- 
ground.’ 

Observe : it was not the business of Rabelais to be a religious 
teacher or reformer. He was, before all things, a man of science 
and a scholar. Several things, indeed, he desired ardently — 
that people should be allowed liberty of thought, expression, 
and investigation ; that monasteries should be wholly abolished, 
or made places of culture ; that learning should be respected in 
high places; that the ignorance of bigots should be kept in 
proper subjection; that the sciences of botany, anatomy, and 
medicine should be emancipated from the thrall of medieval 
prejudices ; that gentle manners should be taught to high and 
’ low; that the follies of alchemists and astrologers should be 
duly exposed ; and that those evils with which the world was 
then infected, foolish judges, cumbrous laws, greedy priests, 
pedantic scholars might, by the aid of ridicule and satire, be 
scotched, if not killed. Rabelais was a great social reformer, 
but he was not a religious reformer. Was he careless about 
religion? He was more than careless—he was hostile to any 
existing form of religion We have no doubt whatever that 
the names of Calvin and Luther were as unsavoury to Rabelais 
as that of the prejudiced, feverishly jealous, bigoted Doctor Beda. 
Had he, then, no belief? He had that belief which men in all 
ages contract who gather their religion from Nature alone. 
He saw in his plants, in the stars, in the human body, an Order 
so perfect and so wonderful that he needs must bow down and 
adore its Creator; he saw that Nature pours out her thousand 
forms of life in myriad profusion, reckless what became of each, 
and might have asked, with the poet— 


‘Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.’ 


He saw, further. that life, lavishly produced and as lavishly 
wasted, is ever being brought forth anew. From the dead body of 
the man, as well as of the insect, comes the nourishment whieh 
makes the grasses rich, and helps to produce fresh life in a 
never-ceasing cycle. When he asked of Nature to tell’ him 
more, he was met with that cold silence which awaits all who 
dare question beyond the limit. The Secrct of Life, the Secret 
of Death, the Great Hereafter—these things are denied to 
philosophers; only partially, indeed, revealed to Christians. 
All things are possible for science to discover, save only these 
two—Whence and Whither. Rabelais refused to look in that 
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place where an answer is given to the second, and remained an 
infidel. So that when Calvin urged him to take his part in the 
great struggle of the day, he answered by a gibe of derision. 
It was the same gibe that he had for the orthodox—/or he hated 
them all. And noman in France, excepting Voltaire, ever has 
had, or probably ever will have, anything like the influence 
of Rabelais; for his books were like text-books, read, re-read, 
almost committed to memory. Further, among his own friends 
and disciples were all the leaders and writers of the day—the 
great Du Bellay family, Marot, Dolet, Lyon Jamet, Maurice 
Seéve, Salel, and the rest—and, remembering all this, can we 
doubt that the indifference to religion which has been for two 
hundred years a characteristic of modern France, rising some- 
times to general and national infidelity, is largely due to the 
influence of Rabelais, and the balls which he first set rolling ? 

We mention the name of Clement Marot, important here 
chiefly for the influence he might have had. For he translated 
the Psalms into French verse, put them to tunes, and set the 
Court singing them. Let us think for a moment what England 
owes to those sweet and simple hymns which it is our godly 
fashion to sing in the churches and in the homes from earliest 
childhood, and which form a link to connect our religion with 
our daily life. Let us only try to think what we should be 
without these. And then give praise to Marot, for it was he 
who gave to France what should have been the foundation and 
beginning of a national book of praise and service of song, had 
not the bigots, the stupid mischievous bigots, stopped the 
singing because they pretended to see heresy in the words— 
David’s words. And France is without hymns to this day. 

We must here say a word in remonstrance with Marot's 
latest biographer, Professor Henry Morley. When a writer 
begins by declaring that he has ‘long wished the truth to be 
told’ about Marot, one has a right to expect something new. 
But he gives us nothing new. From beginning to end of his 
work there is not a fact which has not already been set down by 
M. Charles d’Héricault in that truly admirable and careful life 
of the poet, prefixed to his edition of the poems. While the 
book is padded with superfluous details of political events, 
and with translations which have somehow all the spirit of the 
original dropped out, the Professor’s object seems to be to prove 
that Marot was a great Protestant. But the promised truth 
about Marot—is it this, after all? It is not as we apprehend 
it. Marot was a poet of the Court, a flatterer by profession, 
a man of kindly heart, impulsive and thoughtless speech, keen 
sensibilities, and the sweetest, most tender, most delightful, 
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most natural versifier that France ever had. To please his 
mistress, Margaret, and because it suited his unsettled fancies, 
which were of course in favour of religious liberty, he followed 
her example in satire of monks and praise of a religious life. 
To please his other friends, and perhaps himself, he wrote 
verses of a quite different character. Witness those two cele- 
brated b/asons of his—the first of that collection of blasons on 
woman, where the French poets in a body gave free play to 
every licentious and impure thought. This precious contribution 
to literature was commenced by Clement Marot, who rejoiced 
exceedingly in seeing it grow and wax fuller and fuller till 
there was nothing possible left to add. He, too, is the poet who 
wasted that graceful lament, which Spenser imitated (‘Shep- 
herd’s Calender, Aigloga Undecima’) on* Loyse, mother of 
Francis I. 


‘ Dido is gone afore: whose turne shall be the next ? 
There lives she with the blessed gods in blisse, 
There drinks she nectar with ambrosia mixed, 
And joyes enjoyes that mortal men doe misse.’ 


Dido—the worst woman of her time in France, as Marot very 
well knew—the licentious mother of a licentious son, whom good 
Queen Anne would not receive, and for whose evil sake, she long 
refused to marry her daughter Claude to the heir of the throne. 
Marot again is the poet who, when he fled to Geneva for 
refuge, would have been imprisoned, perhaps executed, for im- 
morality, had he not fled secretly, and gone elsewhere. 
Marot’s religion was of a very undogmatic kind. In his preface 
to his version of the ‘Romance of the Rose,’ he pays his 
homage to the Virgin; when he is imprisoned for something 
said or written, he loudly exclaims that he is not a Lutheran 
or a Calvinist; when he comes back from Italy, he triey 
unsuccessfully, to ingratiate himself with orthodoxy by trans- 
lating the Psalms; and then, when this fails, takes his budget 
to Geneva, where they became for two hundred years and more 
the hymn-book of the Reformers. A light-hearted, free-living, 
sweet-natured man, a mere butterfly as regards opinions, but 
with a wholesome tendency to freedom and light; a man of 
doubtful morals, no scholar, a writer with a keen sense of fun 
and humour, a poet who saw in the greasy dirty monk the 
most delightful subject possible for his pen; and a man who, 
when he got into trouble, was ready to perform any amount of 
grovelling necessary to get himself out. A Liberal, because his 
friends were of that school, and because they used him to write 
verses on their side; but not a religious reformer, because not a 
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religious man. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that no 
religious change, no lasting religious movement is possible, save 
where the leaders are themselves profoundly penetrated with real 
religion. Such men were Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Hooper, 
and others of the time. Such, too, were some of those French- 
men who chose to remain in their church, as Lefevre and 
Roussel. But such was not Rabelais, nor Marot, nor the two 
men of whom we proceed to speak. 

And, first, of Etienne Dolet, whose life and character we have 
always been surprised, since first we made acquaintance with 
the man, that no student of modern history has taken up. 
One French writer, of more zeal than wisdom, has devoted 
ten years of his life to producing an é/oge upon him, for 
which he painfully collected all the facts of the case. It is 
not, however, the life of Etienne Dolet which has yet to be 
written. Let us here do a little to r-sn-citate the memory of 
a most unfortunate man and most noble scholar. 

Hjs parentage was quite unknown. He was born at Orleans 
about 1509. Somebody, we do not know who, enabled him to 
obtain the rudiments of a liberal education. That meant a 
good deal of Latin, with little or no Greek. At the age of 
twelve he went to Paris, where he attended the lectures 
of Nicolas Berauld. It is significant that Berauld was also 
tutor to that Cardinal Odet de Coligny, Bishop of Beauvais, 
who went over to the Reformed cause, and publicly married 
Elizabeth de Hauteville. Berauld was also a friend of Erasmus. 
For four years young Dolet lived on Cicero, made Cicero’s 
thoughts his own, Cicero’s style his model, and learned to 
look up to Cicero with an admiration which never flagged. 
Then he managed somehow—the ways of medieval students 
are mysterious—to get to Italy, where he sat for three years at 
the feet of Simon de Villeneuve, at Padua, removing thence to 
Venice, to follow the lectures of Baptiste Egnajio, still always 
working at Cicero. Here he had the great luck to get the pro- 
tection of Jean Du Bellay, a member of that noble family which 
deserved so well of France in the sixteenth century—soldiers, 
statesmen, churchmen, scholars, and poets. At Venice he fell © 
in love with a certain Helena, about whom he writes Horatian 
poems— 


‘ Frustra, Venus, mihi jecur tentas novo 
Igne; ad tuas obdurui 
Flammas ; nihil tecum mihi isto tempore 
Commune certe est. Impetus 
Cece juvente dum ferebat et calor 
/Etatis effrenze, tuis 
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Plus forte quam castum decebat parui 

Jussis ; fuit gratum improbo 

Amore vinci.’ 
One rather suspects the genuineness of the passion when a 
young man at twenty talks of the fervour of youth; but, after 
all, it seemed Horatian, which was what he chiefly cared for. 
And as for Helena, she probably had as real an existence as 
Dulcinea del Tobosa, who was flourishing at about the same 
period, /’ornement de la terre, or as Horace’s own Lalage. 

From Venice he went to Toulouse to study law. And here the 
troubles of his life began. Toulouse, which had the same reputa- 
tion for law which Montpelier possessed for medicine, divided its 
scholars into ‘nations,’ like all medizval universities. We 
hear, for instance, of French, Aquitanians, and Spaniards. 
Every nation had its captain, and once a year, on the day of 
its saint, the nation held a fé/e, at which the captain pronounced 
an oration. Unluckily for young Dolet, he was elected captain 
of the French nation, and still more unluckily, the Parliament 
of Toulouse, for some wise reasons now unknown, chose that 
very year for suppressing the féte. The ‘nation’ resolved to 
hold its festival in spite of all the Parliaments, and Dolet was 
urged to deliver the oration as usual. It was certainly a fine 
opportunity for a young man to display that Ciceronian learning 
which it had taken him so much pains in the course of his ceca ju- 
venta to acquire. It was an occasion at once for the display of 
Latinity, eloquence, and righteous indignation, and in making 
the most of it, Dolet’s début dans la vie was as unlucky as that 
young fellow’s in Balzac’snovel. For exalting his molehill of a 
grievance to a very mountain, he prepared an oration into which 
he poured all his available stock of invective, sarcasm, and simu- 
lated rage—and then went and delivered it. Nothing could be 
more unreal than this youthful effusion of pretended patriotism, 
which is still preserved. It breathes the righteous wrath of 
Cicero against Catiline, and while its periods are balanced after 
the style of that great model, it is more fearless, more bitter, more 
unsparing. In other words, it is the work of a conceited and 
thoughtless youth, eager to show his cleverness. Again, not con- 
tent with attacking the Parliament, he must needsair his crude 
liberalism in theology, and attack the Toulousians for having 
burnt Caturce, the professor of theology, the year before. A man 
might commit any sin in those days, and it would be forgiven 
him, because people were kind-hearted and the law was uncertain. 
But let him beware how he touched the Church. For the Church 
never forgives. Were it in a moment of madness, were it under 
provocation too intense for suppression, were it as a mere child, © 
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the offender would never be safe from the resentment of the 
offended; while resentment among theologians meant the stake. 

He was soon enough made to feel his mistake, and, though 
he never again dared to lift up his voice and declare his opinions, 
the fatal oration pursued him through life. It was, indeed, full 
of materials for an enemy to fasten upon. He spoke in favour 
of free thought, and the study of Plato and Cicero. 


‘What!’ he asks, ‘shall our students leave the society of scholars 
for that of barbarians? . . . shall they prefer primitive savagery 
to the free thought which creates man afresh? . . . Have the 
grossness of the Scythians and the monstrous barbarity of the Getz 
made irruption into this town only to help the human pests which 
inhabit it to hate, persecute, and vility holy thought? . . . That 
sacred fire of mutual love which nature incessantly kindles in our 
hearts, they have longed to extinguish; that fraternity which the 
gods themselves inspire they have wished to stifle ; that right of free 
reunion which every sympathy accords to us, they have wished to 
annihilate.’ 


He was mad enough even to attack the superstitions of the 
place, the customs peculiar to Toulouse, of galloping nine times 
round the church, of plunging the host on certain days into 
the Garonne, of offering up prayers to the river, of carrying 
wooden images of saints round the town in times of drought, 
and so on. 

A young man wise in his generation would at least have sat 
down to count the cost of making enemies of a whole town. But 
Dolet was not wise. The students applauded him, and he was 
happy, until the next morning brought reflection, repentance, 
and the officers of justice. To prison he must go, while the 
people hooted and howled at him, tried to murder him, spread 
abroad infamous libels respecting him, and carried about the 
streets a pig, which they labelled ‘Dolet,’ and solemnly tortured 
and burned. This is the first of that long series of imprison- 
ments which made Floridus, the Itzlian scholar, author of the 
Apologiain Plauti . . . calumniatores, call a prison ‘patria Doleti.’ 

How long he was confined we have no means of telling, but 
probably not many days. Good-natured Bishop Dupin helped 
him in his strait, pleading youth, and hot-headedness, and his 
great genius—‘juvenis est raraé et excellenti quadam ingenii 
bonitate preeditus.’ But he seems first to have had to perform 
the amende honorable, for he says himself— 


‘Nullum me scelus in vincula conjici 
Poscebat, neque per compita turpiter 
Duci, ut qui impius ense 
Patris foderit ilia.’ 
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Toulouse was no longer any place for him. He got out of it 
secretly, and made his way to Lyons, arriving there in a melan- 
choly condition of mind and body, and without a friend. 

At this time there was no better place in the world for a man 

of advanced opinions and of scholarship than the city of Lyons. 
Among the authors and students who formed the celebrated 
society called ‘l’Angélique,’ were the Scéve family, consisting 
of Maurice, poet, antiquarian, artist, architect, and musician, 
and his sisters Claudine and Sybille, also poets; Symphorien 
Champiry, who passed a long and vainglorious life in studies of 
medicine and history ; Benoit, court lawyer and botanist, who 
wrote commentaries on Martial’s ‘Arréts d’Amour;’ and 
Matthieu de Vaugelles, magistrate’ and writer on law, brother 
to Jean de Vaugelles, maitre des requétes under Margaret of 
Navarre, and friend of Marot. This society maintained a spirit 
of free inquiry which, while it led some too far, and brought 
ruin upon one at least of their number, undoubtedly did much 
to keep back that great wave of ignorance and bigotry which 
was perpetually threatening France during this century; and, 
though the society was not devoted to religious reform, every 
member was a marked man by the orthodox, and each, in peril 
of accusations false or true, co/uit per mille pericula musas. 
Here Dolet found a friend who stood by him faithfully in 
the printer Gryphe, who published his orations and epigrams for 
him. Gryphe (Grypheeus) was one of that illustrious band of 
printers who, in the first century of the invention, devoted 
themselves to the noble profession with the zeal and ardour of 
artists. He it was who published the Latin Bible of 1550, 
an edition in the largest type yet produced, remarkable for the 
few errors and the clearness of the character. The list of works 
issued from his press amounts to nearly three hundred. Vulteius 
said of him— 


‘Castigat Stephanus, sculpsit Colineeus, utrumque 
Gryphius edocté mente manuque facit.’ 


His device was, ‘ Virtute duce, comite fortuna.’ He printed, 
in 1536, Dolet’s great work, ‘Commentaria Lingue Latine,’ a 
two volume folio of 1800 columns each, with but eight errata for 
the whole work. Charles Fontaine, the author of ‘ La Contr’amye 
de Court,’ and friend of Clement Marot, wrote an epitaph 
for Gryphe— 


‘ La grand’ griffe qui tout griffe, 
A griffé le corps de Gryphe ; 

Le corps de ce Gryphe ; mais 
Non le los, non, non, jamais.’ 
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Then came the grand quarrel of the Ciceronians, Dolet being 
peaceably housed in Lyons, correcting, probably, for the press, 
and spending every spare moment on his commentaries. Eras- 
mus’s ‘ Ciceronians’ appeared in 1528. In 1531 came Scaliger’s 
celebrated diatribe, to which Erasmus replied only by saying 
that it could not be the work of Scaliger. Six years later came 
Scaliger’s second ‘ Discourse,’ Erasmus being by this time dead. 
To the amazement of Scaliger, who considered that when he 
had once spoken no more was to be said on his side, Dolet had 
in 1535 also written a ‘ Discourse’ against Erasmus. Scaliger 
flew into the most violent rage, declaring that Dolet had stuffed 
his work full of his own arguments, storming because he had 
presumed to write ‘exstantibus scriptis meis,’ and calling him 
by such choice epithets as Musarum carcinoma aut vomica, and 
ignacus locutuleius. Liven a Hindoo, accustomed as he is to the 
facile cursing of his own tongue, would turn pale and shudder 
at the swearing of Scaliger in wrath. So here was another 
enemy. We do not intend to detail the course of this precious 
quarrel, in which Floridus and Ramus also took part. It lasted 
for thirty years, ending in the triumph of the Ciceronians, 
whose cause has retained its position to the present day. 

This, however, was recreation to Dolet. He went on, mean- 
while, with his massive labours, and already held the greatest 
reputation as a scholar. He is spoken of by Vulteius as a man 
of ‘colossal patience, of generous ardour, of divine genius, the 
‘scientific torch of our age, the eternal glory of France.’ He 
was bald at thirty-six, the effect of incessant labour. 


‘ Pertulit et multos estus, et frigora multa ; 
Abstinuit somno seepe, ciboque libens ; 

Viveret ut fama celebri post fata Doletus ; 

Quas natura negat, sic cumulantur opes.’ 


Indeed, it is saddening to look back at the mighty labours of 
these sixteenth century scholars. They aimed at glory—the 
glory of posterity ; they worked on, by night and day, through 
health and sickness, through poverty and misery, happy only if 
their books and papers were left to them, careless of the 
pleasure that this world has to offer, indifferent to the world to 
come. In their ardour for learning, they pictured to themselves 
the world of the future eager in reading Cicero, writing no 
language but pure Latin, no poetry but Latin verse, knowing 
no art that Horace and Terence could not teach, honoyring no 
men but themselves, the great pioneers of learning. Science 
was nothing—good for a man like Andrew Vesalius, who 
actually spent his days in dissecting dead men’s bodies, while 
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he might have been dissecting dead men’s written thoughts; 
good for a man like Rabelais, who was always pulled in oppo- 
site directions by medicine and scholarship. Religion meant 
trying to burn those who studied Greek. There was nothing 
to delight, nothing to comfort, nothing to imitate and admire, 
but the works of the great men of old. 

And yet their lives were not happy. They offered their all 
to the new-made idol, but got nothing in return. Hear what 
Dolet himself says— 


‘To attain to the glory of the ancients, one condition only is 
necessary—the ancient liberty of thought and the prospect of honour. 
What we want is love, liberality, and courtesy from the powerful to 
the learned: the favours of a Mecenas as the stimulus to study; a 
sort of republic which will hold out the palm to the eyes of talent, 
and decree praises capable of rousing natures the least disposed to 
letters, and inflaming more and more those devoted to them. On 
the other hand, the ardour for study is checked by the contempt 
which it meets, and the laugh of derision which pursues the champion 
of progress. Atthe end of a studious career no recompense awaits 
us, What do I say ? no recompense? No hope. It is to drag along 
a life without honour ; to swallow a thousand insults; to cringe before 
tyranny ; and often, in treading the dangerous paths of literature, you 
are walking in a perpetual ambush. . . . But now men have 
learned to know themselves ; now their eyes are opened to the uni- 
versal light ; while hitherto, covered with darkness, they have shut 
themselves up in a complete and deplorable blindness . . . if only 
the envy of certain barbarians, strangers to every kind of education, 
raged no longer against letters and their servants ; if our soil was 
purged of all these human pests—what more could we wish for the 
happiness of our age? 


When he was about twenty-five, he had the bad luck to kill 
aman in self-defence, who wanted to murder him—one does 
not know why. Prison again. But this time the king released 
him from the ‘ patria Doleti,’ and he went back to his studies. 

It was in 1537 that he obtained permission to print, for a 
period of ten years, all books which he might either annotate, 
revise, or write himself. A great and noble privilege, but a 
dangerous one, for it laid the recipient open to a hundred 
malicious tricks at the hands of the orthodox party, his ene- 
mies, and proved in the end the ruin of Dolet. He adopted as 
his device, for Latin books, ‘ Durior est spectatee virtutis quam 
incognite conditio,’ and for French books, the prophetic 
prayer, “ Preserve moy, O Seigneur, des calomnies des hommes.’ 

Among his friends at this period are all the best men in 
France—Guillaume du Bellay, to whom he dedicates one of his 
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works, and Archbishop Jean du Bellay, par nobile fratrum; 
Rabelais, about whom he writes a very curious set of verses, 
supposed to be spoken by a dead criminal whom that great 
surgeon had dissected ; Clement Marot, who writes of him— 


‘Le noble esprit de Cicero romain, 

Voyant ga bas mainct cerveau foible et tendre, 

Trop maigrement avoir myz plume en main 

Pour de ses dictz la force faire entendre, 

Laissa le ciel en terre, se vint rendre, 

Au corps entra de Dolet.’ 
He printed Marot’s complete works, with the consent of the 
author, in 1539. But they quarrelled afterwards, and Marot 
wrote bitter epigrams against his old friend, even prophesying, 
the most cruel blow of all, that the glory he laboured for would 
not be his— 

‘ Et, non obstant tes gros tomes divers, 
Sans bruict mourras. Cela est arresté.’ 


Another of his associates was the learned and elegant Salmon, 
called, from his leanness, Macrin, one of the king’s ra/ets-dc- 
chambre, who addressed him in laudatory verses, worthy of his 
nickname of the French Horace. We hear nothing of any 
intimavy with the leaders of Queen Margaret’s little party, 
Roussel, Lefevre, and the rest. Clearly Dolet had no sym- 
pathy with the religious questions of the day; and, although 
he seems to have been careful not to write anything which 
might bring the Sorbonne upon him, it is very clear that he 
was recognised as a private scoffer, and the friend of dangerous 
ersons. 

In 1542 the inquisition at Lyons, the chief inquisitor being 
that Matthieu Dory whom Rabelais calls ‘nostre maistre Doribus,’ 
declared the unfortunate scholar ‘ maulvais, scandaleux, schis- 
matique, hérétique, fauteur et deffenseur des hérésies et erreurs.’ 

He defended himself vigorously against these charges, declared 
that he never had published, and never intended to publish 
anything against the laws of the Church. As to a charge of 
eating flesh in Lent—it was the commonest way of the free- 
thinkers to express their opinions, and the charge was always 
brought against them—he had done so by the doctor's orders 
and the advice of a priest. 

Notwithstanding his protests, he was in durance for fifteen 
months, and only came out to witness, by order of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, the burning of his epigrams, and twelve other 
books, some of which had been printed by himself. But his 
enemies were resolved on his destruction. Only a few months 
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after his release, his enemies got hold of a packet of heretical 
books, printed in Geneva or elsewhere, and, stamping the name of 
Dolet upon them, caused them to be seized as his. He was arrested 
again, but this time managed to get away, and fled across the 
mountains to Piedmont. Observe that he did not, like Marot, 
who had his bundle of Psalms to show, go to Geneva. Here 
he resolved at first to stay till the storm should blow over, but 
his scholarly eagerness getting the better of his prudence, he 
returned secretly, and tried to print off his ‘ Hipparchus.’ 
He was caught again, this time not to be released at all. The 
Church was about to avenge herself. The zealous hands of 
Master Doribus and his allies soon found materials for the 
churge of atheism against him. It was enough that he had 
printed in one of his books a phrase from Plato: ‘ After death 
there shall be no longer anything.’ Nothing more was needed. 
He was sentenced to be burned with his books, but before his 
death to be put to the torture. After weary months of prison, 
the hapless scholar was led forth, on August 3rd, 1546, to meet 
his terrible death. He thought the crowd lamented him as he 
walked to the stake, and turned to the priest, saying— 


‘Non Dolet ipse dolet, sed pia turba dolet,’ 


being at least classical to the last. 

They offered him an alternative when he was tied up among 
his faggots. If he would recite a prayer after the priest he 
would be strangled before burning. If he refused, his tongue 
was to be cut out by the roots, and his body burned alive. He 
yielded, and saying after the priest, ‘Mi Deus, quem toties 
offendi, propitius esto; teque Virginem Mariam precor, divumque 
Stephanum, ut apud Dominum pro me peccatore intercedatis,’ 
was strangled and then burned, the greatest scholar that France 
had yet produced, one of the greatest in Europe, the friend of 
. all the new school, a printer of the highest reputation, a poet, 
and a wit. 

So Dolet died, martyr to a classical turn. Scaliger, his 
enemy, was base enough to rejoice, and said brutally that his 
impiety had even tainted the fire which consumed him. His 
friends in France, afraid for themselves, were only too glad 
to hold their tongues. There was no telling who had not 
quoted a phrase of Cicero’s, and passed it off as a coin of their 
own making, or at least of their own approval. Beza alone, 
who was no longer in France, ventured to express his sorrow 
and indignation at the judicial murder which robbed France of 
so great a scholar. Yet, among all men of either religion, 
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there was but one opinion—Dolet was an atheist, They exulted 
at his death— 


* Mortales animas gaudebas dicere pridem ; 
Nunc immortales esse, Dolete, doles.’ 


Calvin classed him with Agrippa and Servetus, as a disbeliever 
in a future state. All who knew him accused him of holding 
blasphemous opinions, though as to what these were they do 
not explain. We must remember that his love and admiration 
for the classics led him to imitate their phraseology, even on 
points where his own opinions were, perhaps, the contrary. 
Thus he says, being twenty-one years of age— 


‘ Ne mortis horre spicula que dabit 
Sensu carere.’ 


No doubt thinking that he was intensely Horatian; while, 
writing in defence of himself, he says, ‘ What sentence of mine 
‘is there which contains the very least suspicion of impiety,—I 
‘mean an opinion as to the mortality of the soul?’ To his son 
he writes— 
‘In nobis celestis origo 
‘Est queedam, post cassa manens, post cassa superstes 
Corpora et zterno se commotura vigore 


: sunt nobis reditus ad regna paterna 
Regna Dei genus unde animi duxere perennes. 


This does not look like a belief in annihilation. At the same 
time we find, per contra, the following— 
‘Vivens vidensque gloria mea frui 
Volo : nihil juvat mortuum 
Quod vel diserté scripserit vel fecerit 
Animosé.’ 
Dolet’s views as to a future world must be sought not in the 
Bible, not in his own writings, but in Cicero. What Cicero- 
believed, the scholars believed ; and all apparent contradiction 
is entirely removed when we read the first book of the ‘ Tus- 
culan Disputations.’ This book, which treats, as everybody 
knows, of death and a future life, seems ever present in the 
minds of those scholars who came immediately after the 
Renaissance. It haunts their writings; it furnishes them with 
a creed, with a consolation, with a hope. 


‘Nam si supremus ille dies non exstinctionem sed commutationem 
affert loci, quid optabilius? Sin autem perimit ac delet omnino, 
quid melius quam in mediis vitee laboribus obdormiscere et ita con- 
niventem somno consopiri sempiterno? . . . Nos vero si quid 
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tale acciderit, ut a deo denuntiatum videatur, ut exeamus 4 vita leti, 
et agentes gratias pareamus, emittique nos e custodia et levari vinculis 
arbitremur, ut aut in eternam, et plane in nostram domum remigre- 
mus, aut omni sensu molestia careamus.’ 
While Rabelais looked to Nature for his religion, and found 
nothing but the universal order, and Dolet looked to Cicero 
for his, and found nothing but the cold alternative, there was 
another man, of lesser fame, who was following both. He, too, 
was a worshipper of Nature; he, too, bowed down and grovelled 
before the wisdom of the ancients; but he, not content to keep 
his opinions to himself, must needs rush into the field, and, 
like a soldier who foolishly throws away his life by a mad 
attempt at heroism, ruined himself, and did no good to anybody. 
Des Periers could not sit down with Dolet and contemn the 
world, nor could he laugh at it with Rabelais. He must work 
—must do something to help on the machine, even though it is 
moving in the right direction. He belonged to that class of 
enthusiasts who are also largely endued with personal vanity. 
In modern times he would have scorned to stay with those who 
shout below the platform, and would have pushed himself to 
the front among the speakers. You may see these men every- 
where—at May meetings, at political gatherings, at a village 
caucus. They come to the front in troublous times. They are 
men of positive opinions, only incapable of seeing that they 
too may be wrong, or perhaps but half right; they have weight 
because they are honest ; they influence the world because they 
so evidently believe what they say. But they are perilous 
friends, and they more often do harm than good. Their zeal 
carries them beyond discretion, and while they would die rather 
than betray a trust, they overdo a duty. 
The scholars held their opinions in secret. You might find 
those of Dolet, as we have done, here and there among his 
writings, or among the works of Cicero. So, too, with Rabe- 
lais. The books of his great work, published in his lifetime, 
might excite suspicion, but not certainty. Calvin, for instance, 
never quite read the mind of Rabelais. It was not till the last 
book was published that the key was given, and the mind of the 
man made known. So that when people understood what Rabe- 
lais really had to say to them, the writer was safely dead and 
buried ; only his influence was tenfold deeper than that of any- 
body else could be, because his books were all known by heart. 
Des Periers could not bear this secresy and reserve. There- 
fore, in the blindness of his enthusiasm and conceit, he published 
the ‘Cymbalum Mundi.’ 
He was one of those young Frenchmen who, like Etienne 
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Dolet and so many more, were led by their ardour for Greek 
and Latin to abandon the beaten paths of war and law, and 
devote themselves to study under the patronage of whatever 
great man they could find. He was lucky so far, that he gained 
the friendship of Margaret, who made him one of her valets-de- 
chambre, private secretaries, and literary advisers. In this 
triple capacity he lived about her court, both in Paris and 
Navarre, writing, studying, and meditating. He wrote transla- 
tions, poems, and tales—such tales as we find in the ‘ Hepta- 
meron.’ His verses are touched with a melancholy that is not 
without its charm, though the thoughts are commonplace 
enough. Take, for example, the following lines on the flight 
of time—not so good as Herrick’s ‘Gather ye Rosebuds while 
ye may ’—verbose even, but still pathetic— 


‘ The rose that yesterday the sun’s bright rays 
Dwelt on so fondly, with a lover’s gaze, 
For whose dear sake he lingered in the sky, 
This morning—see—the same sun passes by 
Withered and wasted—all its beauty fled ; 
And that which seemed eternal lost and dead. 
But if the flowers, so full of tender grace, 
Have in this world so sad and brief a race, 
Since the same day which painted them at morn 
Beats down their beauty ere the next is born— 
And evening pilfers what at noon was fair— 
And yet each lives its life and blossoms there 
Its one appointed day ;—young maids, do you 
Gather in time the roses wet with dew, 
Before the sunset comes to lay them low ; 
But think, meantime, that our life passes so: 
Death is our evening, and our heyday goes, 
With all our beauty, even as the rose.’ 


These verses were written in the brief and happy time— 
about ten years in all—which he spent in the service of Mar- 
garet. It was his own heyday, destined to pass away like the 
rose. The secretaries of Margaret had little official work to do: 
two or three hours a day spent in correcting her manuscripts, 
answering her questions, discussing her problems, and the rest to 
themselves. Des Periers was a man avid of pleasure, wherever 
he could get it—perhaps unrestrained by any scruples of con- 
science—and equally avid of study. But, as the outcome of 
all his religious musings and discussions, he found himself at 
last far estranged from the principles with which he had begun, 
separated by a wide gulf from that limpid atmosphere of pure 
thought and rapt mysticism in which his gentle patron sat, sur- 
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rounded by her friends. Probably, in some incautious, reckless 
mood, he would let the secret of his infidelity be seen. On no 
other ground can we understand the neglect in which Margaret 
afterwards allowed him to linger. Evil times fell upon France, 
accelerated by the business of the blasphemous placards of 1534. 
One can hardly believe the Reformers, with all their zeal, 
capable of this act so fatal, so suicidal. ‘ Your Christ,’ said these 
ultra-Protestant papers, ‘allows himself to be eaten by beasts, 
‘as well as by yourselves, who are more than beasts in the 
‘ mockeries you make around your God of paste, playing with it 
‘like a cat with a mouse.’ Other outrages had been committed 
before this. In 1528, the statue of the virgin in the Rue des 
Rosiers had been mutilated. This led to the burning of Louis 
de Berquin. There had been placards, like electioneering 
squibs, on both sides, leading to endless quarrels and recrimina- 
tions. Thus, the Sorbonists wrote the ballad which has been 
preserved, beginning— 
‘ Au feu, au feu cest hérésye 

Qui jour et nuyt trop nous gréve ! 

Doibz-tu souffrir qu'elle moleste 

Sainte escripture et ses esdictz 1 

Veulx tu bannir science parfaite 

Pour soubstenir lutheriens mauldictz ? 

Crains tu point Dieu qu’il permette 

Toy et les tiens,’ &c. &e, 

These exercises of the satirical muse brought about the banish- 
ment of that agitator and bigot Beda, and the Protestants had a 
short respite. And then, while all seemed to promise well for 
them, in the midst of their brightening prospects, came the 
placards. Surely it may be permitted to suspect that the Catho- 
lics themselves—i.e., some of their leaders—devised this notable 
plot to confound their enemies. It was not the act of one or 
two men, but an organized conspiracy, because they were not 
only put up in Paris, but also at Blois—on the doors of the 
castle where the King was holding his court, and elsewhere. 

And then a great fear fell upon the reformers, and every 
one fled, seeking shelter where it might be found. Amyot 

ot safely away to Bourges, Marot to the Duchess of 
, Ra others to Geneva and Strasburg: for Francis the 
First was fairly roused to wrath, and swore that he would 
burn every heretic in France, even if it were hisown son. The 
King of Nayarre, in alarm for himself, actually boxed his wife’s 
ears for disputing with a Lutheran—the heretic getting away 
by the back staircase. And at this very juncture Des Bates, 
thinking in his conceit that the general confusion would be a 
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capital opportunity for showing himself superior to everybody, 
must needs indite and publish his ‘Cymbalum Mundi.’ Most 
men, wise men, would have said, ‘here is a time to be silent : to 
‘ attract as little attention as possible: to make no noise at all 
‘ till the storm blows over.’ But Des Periers was not a wise man, 
and so he brought out his fatal work. It was printed anony- 
mously, not even he daring to put his name to it, in Paris, where it 
was suppressed forthwith. And now again the wise man would 
have seen that silence for a space was the truest road to gaining 
a hearing at last. But no; Des Periers had it reprinted in 
Lyons. Margaret knew not only the nature of the work but 
the name of the author. She sent him from her in disgrace. 
When, some time after, he wrote a pitiful letter asking her help, 
she gave him a hundred livres and refused any further assistance. 
The hundred livres were spent: what was to be done? The 
pleasant old circle of friends and philosophers was broken up. 
Rabelais was with the Roi d’Yvetot, in Normandy; Marot was 
in Piedmont, at the point of death ; Dolet was already in prison, 
waiting for a cruel fate cruelly delayed; Roussel was scandal- 
ized at his infidelity; from Switaerland he could hope for 
nothing ; from France nothing. What could he do? A pagan 
of the ancient philosophical type, he could think of but one 
thing, to end the struggle as Cato did. Heranasword through 
his body, and no one, not a soul, unless it might be some poor 
woman’s heart, mourned for him when he died. For all said 
that it was just the end to be expected of so wicked a man and 
so great an enemy of religion. 

The heretic, whatever his opinions might be, could always 
find some shelter among people who thought with him; there 
must be for every one, somewhere, a sympathetic circle, if only 
strong enough to strengthen him under torture, so that he 
might not feel wholly deserted and alone. The courtly scoffer 
could dwell at ease under the very shadow of the Vatican— 
sometimes under the scarlet hat, or even under the triple crown; 
if troublesome times came, he was always ready to hold his 
tongue and conform outwardly, and he would be sure to have 
plenty of friends. But there were no friends for Des Periers. 

A Voltairean before the days when it was possible for a Vol- 
taire to live; a man wholly stripped—and openly stripped, 
which was much more important—of sympathy with the religi- 
ous feelings of the time; not a scoffer only, with a sort of secret 
higher belief, but a scorner of Christianity like that poor Italian 
scholar and madman of the tenth century—what could Des 
Periers do ? 

Fear of torture alone would hardly in those days make a 
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man commit suicide. The crushed limbs, the twisted ankle, 
the broken thumb, might give a man greater weight and posi- 
tion. The cause was helped by his own burning; the stake 
was all in the day’s work, one of the possibilities of life, like 
the toothache—which Luther ascribed to direct Satanic agency ; 
like hunger and other unpleasant accidents of the world. What 
in the case of Des Periers, made him prefer suicide to judicial 
death, was the isolation and despair of his position. The atheist 
alone went out of the world without a friend ; no sympathizing 
tear would drop for him on his way to death; no ray of hope 
would cheer him ; friendless and deserted, he would have to pass 
through awful suffering, from a world which promised nothing 
but pain, to one where he thought there would be neither plea- 
sure nor pain, but only a senseless annihilation, or the cold 
heaven of Cicero, to be floating in the air, and watch the pro- 
gress of things below. So the last act of Des Periers was con- 
sistent with his belief. 

The ‘Cymbalum Mundi’ consists of four dialogues, two of 
which alone are important. Let us first indicate the general 
purport of these most remarkable and suggestive performances, 
and then supply the key by which they are to be explained. 

In the first, Mercury comes down to the earth, sent by Jupi- 
ter to get his book of the Immortals, which is dropping to 
pieces, rebound. While Mercury is engaged in pilfering a silver 
image at the hostelry where he alights, two rascals make off with 
Jupiter’s book, leaving in its place a ragged copy of the history 
of the god’s amours. Mercury, without perceiving the theft, 
takes the work to the bookbinders. In the second dialogue, 
Mercury meets a company of philosophers, seeking for the 
philosophers’ stone, which they say has been broken up and 
scattered about, but every little piece has all the virtues of the 
original perfect stone. They all claim to have found pieces, but 
decline putting them to any test of their miraculous powers, 
and are perpetually quarrelling among themselves. 

In the third dialogue, Mercury descends to earth once more 
in order to recover if possible his book of the Immortals, Jupi- 
ter having discovered the theft and substitution. It must be 
owned that he has taken the loss a great deal more mildly than 
Mercury had any right to expect. Meanwhile the thieves have 
been driving a roaring trade in selling the right of entering new 
names in the book of the Immortals. Mercury gets back the 
precious volume, and after performing a variety of miracles 
with it, such as making a horse talk, proceeds to execute the 
little commissions for the purchase of cosmetics, &c., entrusted 
to him by the goddesses, and returns to Olympus. 
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We first read these dialogues with a sense of weariness as 
well as astonishment. For Pasquin, in a letter to Etienne ‘l'a- 
bouret, denounces them as a Lucianism which ought to be 
thrown into the fire, together with the author if he were yet 
alive. And Bayle, who did not understand everything, puts 
Rabelais and Des Periers together, in the same category with 
Lucian, whose method of ridiculing religion he calls a bad one. 

The key, however, was found in 1841 by M. Eloi Johanneau, 
and is so simple and obvious—quite a Columbus’s egg—that 
one is astonished at one’s own stupidity in not hitting on it at 
first. For the book is a bitter and railing satire, under an alle- 
gory, not against Catholics or Protestants, but against Chris- 
tianity itself. The doctrine taught in the ‘Cymbalum Mundi’ 
is that all those truths and lessons which we revere are to be 
found in old books—notably the Greek books ; that the preten- 
sions of our religion are false; its doctrines, so far as they are 
peculiar, are absurd ; its history a foolish invention ; the contro- 
versies rising out of it petty and trifling ; and that, finally, truth, 
the only thing worth looking after, is as much to seek as ever. 

Some of the names of the speakers are expressed by anagrams. 
Rhetulus is Luther; Cubercus is Bucer; Drarig stands for 
Girard—Gerard—Erasmus. And so far as these are concerned, it 
is not probable that the Sorbonne would have interfered, what- 
ever blasphemy had been put into their mouths. But this was 
not all. Here we have a man, perhaps orthodoxly satirical 
against Protestants, but where is his zeal for the Church? 
Alas! nowhere discernible. No zeal at all, on the most careful 
search, can be made apparent. Where he is intelligible we find, 
clearly enough, railings at monks and nuns; where he is unin- 
telligible, he is presumedly blasphemous. And so let the work 
be condemned. 

Let us now give a few extracts from the book. Here is one 
from the second dialogue. The speakers are Rhetulus, Cuber- 
cus, Drarig (see above), with a certain Trigabus, of whom any 
one that can may give the real name, and Mercury. Trigabus 
accuses the god of deceit— 


‘What! Did you not tell us you really had the philosophers’ 
stone? Did you not, when we quarrelled about it, break it up and 
grind it in pieces as small as the sand? Further, did you not say that 
whoever found even a little piece of it should be able to perform 
miracles—to transmute metals, to break down bars, and open doors, 
to heal the sick—especially those who have nothing the matter with 
them ; to get whatever he might ask of the gods—always provided that 
it were a lawful thing to ask, and one which might easily happen, as 
fine weather after rain, flowers in spring, sunshine in summer, fruit in 
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autumn, cold in winter—that, in fact, the lucky finder should be able 
to effect all this, and a great deal more? Well, ever since you made 
that promise they have never ceased to dig up the sand of the 
theatre where you threw the pieces, in hopes of finding some of them. 
It is the finest pastime in the world to see them picking and sifting, 
and except for their fighting you would think them a lot of children 
making dirt pies.’ 

‘ And is there no one,’ asks Mercury, ‘ who has found a piece ? 

‘Not one. But every man thinks he has found a quantity ; so 
that if all which they exhibit were piled in a heap it would amount 
to ten times the original stone. Sometimes they throw away all they 
have got, and begin over again. A pleasant task you have set the 
world, Mercury! . . . But you ought to see them tearing and 
quarrelling with each other. . . . One swears that in order to 
find it you must be dressed in red and green ; another that you must 
be dressed in yellow and blue. One says that you must not eat 
above six times a day ; another that you may eat all day long if you 
like. One says that you may marry ; another that you must not. 
One says that you must search with a candle; another, by the light 
of thesun. And in every court, street, temple, bakehouse, tavern, 
and barber’s shop, there is nothing to be heard but their squabbling. 
‘ As for the pieces which have been found, they have as yet 
only served to turn men into chattering monkeys, swearing parrots, 
and asses fit only for bearing burdens and blows.’ 


Mercury thinks it would be amusing to go and see them. In 
order to effect a disguise, he transforms himself into an old 
man. ‘This done, he makes his way with Trigabus to the theatre, 
where the philosophers are at work. These are our three friends, 
Luther, Bucer, and Erasmus, all quarrelling over the pieces 
they have found. Luther, who will not admit that anybody has 
obtained a single piece except himself, dashes those of Erasmus 
out of his hand and mixes them up in the sand again. Bucer, 
with characteristic moderation, remarks that out of sixteen pieces 
he carries about in a bag, he is quite certain of four, and has 
hopes of the remaining twelve. Mercury asks what they are 
doing, and is duly informed of the qualities and powers of 
the fragments they are seaching for. 

‘Very well,’ says Mercury ; ‘all this being so, and as between you, 
you must have several pieces of the stone, suppose, by the aid of one 
of them—mind, I do not ask you to use more than one piece—you 
_ enable your companion here to find those fragments rudely knocked 
out of his hand by Luther, about which he is making such a pother. 
Or, if you would do a kindness to a really poor man, you might 
only turn these silver coins—my little all—into gold ones.’ 


This request sets them all by the ears again. Bucer argues 
that so long a time haying elapsed since the stone was broken 
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up, its virtue must in avery great measiire have gone out of it. 
Besides, he says that there is no necessity for the stone to show 
its virtue, because Mercury can take it away or put it back just 
as he pleases. ‘If that is so,’ objects Mercury, ‘I see no reason 
for breaking your backs hunting for it.’ 

Then Luther charges impetuously into the dispute, declaring 
that the stone had all its original virtues, and that by its aid 
he himself can effect miracles. The transmutation of metals, 
for instance: have not hundreds who follow him found all their 
gold changed into lead? Then is it not harder to make men 
change their opinions than transmute metals? Has he not 
made men who used to give take to asking? has he not per- 
suaded vestals to marry? and do they not so far believe in his 
philosophers’ stone as to face death with courage in its defence ? 

Mercury laughs at the stone; tells them they are all fools 
together for their pains; that as for Mercury, who is but the 
god of thieves, is it not more than ;)..:’'» that he broke up a 
common stone to deceive them all ? 

This is quite enough for an extract. Applying the key fur- 
nished by M. Johanneau, we have the meaning of what reads 
like an absurd rigmarole. 

The philosopher’s stone is Faith, of which a grain is sufficient 
tomove mountains. The sand of the theatre where the searchers 
are at work is the Bible itself; when they do find the stone, 
they are either afraid to try its virtues, or they hide it away in 
a bag, or they put it toa bad use. Bucer says openly that his 
bits are no good at all; Luther boasts that he can turn gold 
into lead, which is true, because his followers so often come to 
penury. And Mercury, we are sorry to say, stands for Christ 
himself. 

We have taken from the mass of scholars, poets, and writers 
of the time these three men as representatives. We have en- 
deavoured to show what their individual opinions were. It 
must be borne in mind that two, at least, were men of the 
greatest weight and influence. One wrote a book which became 
familiar in men’s mouths as household words. Of its meaning, 
purpose, and aims—which were perfectly grave and serious— 
there could be, and was, no doubt at all. Nor can there be, we 
think, any doubt as to its success. It destroyed earnestness in 
France. It found men craving for a better faith, and it left 
them doubting whether any system in the world could give it 
them. Great and noble as are many of the passages in Rabelais ; 
profoundly wise as he was, we yet believe that no writer who 
ever lived inflicted such lasting injury upon his country. 
While nothing in literature can be more touching than the 
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natural philosopher’s plea for science, the scholar’s plea for ‘J 


education, the persecuted monk’s plea for freedom, so nothing 
can be more saddening than the last chapters in the old man’s 
book, which even he was afraid to publish, containing the enigma 
whose answer is an avowal of atheism. What chance had the 
earnestness of Luther in France when the mockery and doubt 
of Rabelais had seized upon the country ? 

And so also with Dolet. Among French scholars he was the 
first, but among French reformers he was the last. For the men 
and women of the world—for their ignorance, their credulity— 
he had nothing but contempt; for their religion, nothing but 
hatred. What response could the pleadings of a Paul awaken 
in hearts that were moved by nothing but Cicero ? 

Poor hot-headed Des Periers represents the effect of such 
leaders upon their immediate disciples. His book stands alone, 
it is true; but no man’s opinions stand alone. We gather 
them from the books we read, the same which all read; from 
the men we talk with, the same with whom all talk ; from the 
atmosphere we breathe, the same which all breathe. The same 
conditions of life and education produced a Rabelais and a Rous- 
sel, but they failed to produce a Luther. 

We said at the beginning that St. Bartholomew’s Day did 
not kill the Reformation. That was killed already. It killed 
what was left of the political strength after the religious strength 
had. gone out of it. The weavers of Meaux, the poor artizans 
of Paris, the countrymen of Provence, these formed the real 
strength of the French Reformers. But the Du Bellays and the 
Chatillons—the men who first stood in the front—had none of 
the earnestness which turns a Revolt into a Revolution, a Pro- 
test into a Reformation. Or, if they had it at first, it was choked 
in the bud by Rabelais. 

Happily we have nothing like this in our English: history. 
Our men were terribly, deeply in earnest. Put Latimer in the 
place of Roussel; Ridley for Brigonnet; Hooper for Lefevre ; 
take away the scholars with their Italian infidelity; leave 
Marot’s Psalms to warm the people’s hearts ; substitute Elizabeth 


for Catherine de Medici, and say what might have been the 
future of France! 
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Art. II.—An Act to Amend the Laws relating to Public Health 
(10th August, 1872). 


Tue well-balanced economy of nature, in the inorganic world, 
maintains a constant circulation through the waters of the aerial, 
and of the terrestrial ocean. By the heat of the sun, darting 
directly down on the tropical seas, there is evaporated from 
their surface, within the year, a body of water that is estimated 
at seventeen feet in depth. Ascending imperceptibly, this 
enormous mass flies on the aerial currents, in visible or invisible 
vapour, until it is wrung forth, as from a sponge, by the agency 
of chilling blasts, or by the attraction of mountain summits. 
Weeping through thirsty moss, collecting in peaty hollows, 
reolating through gravel and sand, the rain that has fallen 
ollows the slope of the water-shed, forms the cradle of infant 
streams, babbles in rills, brooks, or torrents, and finally rushes in 
ariver to the sea. Each stream, from the scanty brooks that 
furrow the Apennines to the colossal rivers of Africa and of the 
New World, is steadily at work in increasing the saltness of the 
ocean, although it is ineffective in raising its general level. 

In organic, no less than in inorganic, nature, a great unresting 
circulation is constantly maintained. In the abseace of water, 
organic life, as it exists in our planet, is impossible. But two 
other elements, or more strictly speaking primary compounds, 
are also necessary for its development. ‘hese are carbonic acid 
and ammonia. While the heat of the sun and the rotation and 
revolution of the earth are the efficient causes of the circulation 
of water through the atmosphere, the distributors and the 
reproducers of carbonic acid and ammozia are the various 
species of the organic kingdoms of nature. From these three 
chemical elements, under the influence of what, until a better 
name be invented, we will still venture to call the vital force, is 
produced the substance called protoplasm, or the material base 
of organized living bodies. Vegetation forms this substance ; 
animal life resolves it again into its constituent elements. 
Vegetation stores up carbon—in the form of wood, peat, and 
coal—and_ has probably, in past ages, materially altered the 
quality of the atmosphere by this process. Animal life expires, 
evaporates, and rejects, ammonia, nitrates, and other chemical 
compounds, that form the food and the medicine of vegetables. 
Thus ‘the old order changes, giving place to new, and God 
‘ fulfils Himself in many ways.’ 

In regions where the operations of air and water are 
undisturbed by man, or where his influence is limited to that of 
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the true minister and interpreter of nature, the self-regulated 
circulation of the three organic elements is steadily maintained. 
But when man, in the course of what is called civilization, 
congregates in dense masses, and builds towns and cities, the 
aerial circuit is locally disturbed or arrested. The air is loaded 
with the products of combustion, whether carried on in human 
lungs, or in smoke-vomiting fires. Water must be brought 
from distant sources, to supply the demands of thirst, of purity, 
and of all the requirements of comfort. Forests are felled for 
fuel, vegetation is cropped for food. Earth herself is covered 
with buildings and with pavements. Thus the constant return 
to her soil of all those products and off-casts of animal life which, 
in a natural state, are imperceptibly seized on by vegetation, is 
arrested. Fermentation and other mischief attends on the 
accumulation of rubbish. For the sake of luxury, of comfort, 
and of decency, we are driven to supply to our great towns a 
circulatory system which is entirely artificial, to obviate, as far 
as may be, the evil attendant on our arrest of the circulation of 
nature. We bring water, in what are now regarded as the best 
regulated places, to every house, to the disproportionately large 
amount of twenty-five or thirty gallons per diem for every 
individual. We send back this water, laden with the entire 
refuse resulting from every natural, and from every artificial, 
process of life and of civilization, to pollute and poison our rivers. 
And we complicate twofold our difficulties in dealing with a 
poison, which we first concentrate and then diffuse, by sending the 
erratic but precious stores of the storm waters through the 
channels of the sewers. 

In this, the present state of our domestic engineering, we are 
at once guilty of waste, and steadily inviting pestilence. The 
available value of the refuse which we send to poison our fish is, 
as we shall show, overrated. It has, however, a certain worth; 
and there is reason to believe that that value may be increased 
by the chemist. As it is, the theoretic price of the 
fertilizing matter that is thus wasted is about 5s. 8d. 
per head per annum. But the positive evils of the destruction 
of fisheries and the poisoning of the water supply of the country 
form a far more serious question than the economic loss. The 
chief importance of keeping the latter in view is derived from 
the fact that properly executed works, combining drainage and 
irrigation, in some instances have been converted into sources of 
considerable profit. 

The difficulty of the case is enhanced by the rapidity with 
which our population increases. The inhabitants of the island 
double their number in about three-quarters of a century. In 
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the metropolis, the population doubles in less than forty years. 
As to the connection between density of population and prevalence 
of fatal disease, science enables us to speak with considerable 
precision. 

The average annual number of deaths in England, for the 
thirty-two years from 1838 to 1869, was 224 for every 10,000 
of the population. In 1856, the healthiest year, judging from 
results in this period, the rate was as low as 205. In 1849, the 
year of the severe cholera epidemic, it rose to 251. In 1869, 
the latest year of which the returns are digested, the death- 
rate for England and Wales was 226 per 10,000. But in 
T.ondon, in the same year, the rate was 246; in Liverpool, 290; 
in Edinburgh, 303; in Glasgow, 343. Again, in the north 
and west districts of London, the deaths were respectively 236 
and 225 per 10,000, while in the east they rose to 281. In 
these figures, moreover, we are dealing with large areas. The 
northern and western districts of London occupy thirty-eight 
square miles. The eastern districts cover ten. But climate, as 
affecting health, is a question not of miles, but of yards. If we 
would pursue our statistical guide from street to street and 
from court to court, we should find that the difference of one-fifth 
between two districts of London, and of two-fifths between 
London and Glasgow, was caused by the highly aggravated 
unhealthiness of neglected spots, and crowded, uncleanly districts, 
which are the very seed-plots of fatal disease. If we say that 
the expectation of life, or mathematical probability of surviving 
the current year, is twice as great in a healthy country village 
as in a densely crowded neighbourhood, we shall usually be 
within the mark. 

It is, we believe, due to Dr. Bryson to state that, when he 
held the post of Deputy Inspector-General of Naval Hospitals, 
that gentleman was the first, or one of the first, to represent the 
healthy or unhealthy nature of any given district by a coloured 
or shaded map. The excellent idea has since been followed out.: 
In Keith Johnstone’s physical atlas we find a sheet exhibiting 
the distribution of health and disease over the world. We owe 
to Dr. Haviland a series of charts showing the prevalence of 
various forms of disease in this country. As knowledge increases, 
general indications are supplemented by special ones; and we 
thus obtain not only general maps, showing the average mortality 
of different districts, but special maps, indicating the relative 
prevalence of distinct affections; as for, example, rheumatism, 
heart disease, phthisis, ague, or cancer. 

To a certain extent a medical map will correspond with a 
physical delineation of the country. Elevation goes for much ; 
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dryness or dampness for more. The character of the soil is even 
more important than the contour of the surface. Mountain 
slopes and summits, table-lands and elevated plains, mountain 
valleys, which are the cradles of streams and torrents, fertile hills, 
valleys, and basins, and districts swept by the sea breeze, each 
have a direct influence on health, and a specific relation to 
distinct types of disease. In wild upland valleys rheumatism 
prevails. The peasant of advanced age may some times be seen 
bowed almost to a horizontal posture by this vexing, but rarely 
fatal, scourge. On the other hand, barometric elevation or 
some concurrenf cause is unfavourable to the development of 
cancer. That terrible disease revels in river valleys. Damp, 
associated with alluvial soil and heavy atmospheric pressure, 
appears to be a predisposing cause. Many persons suffer from 
depression of spirits when they find themselves on a low level, 
even if it be on the flat sands of the sea. In this discomfort may 
be detected an indication of the presence of some of the disturb- 
ing influences that tend to develope cancer. But sea air, 
whatever be the level, has a directly curative influence as regards 
heart disease. That minister of sudden death shrinks from 
the healthy salt breeze, as certainly as the no less terrible disease 
of phthisis disappears from a dry soil. In Salisbury, Ely, Rugby, 
Banbury, and other towns, the introduction of a system of 
sewerage had been so managed as to dry the subsoil to a consider- 
able extent. The deaths from consumption in these towns have 
in consequence been reduced by from one-third to one-half their 
former number. In Leicester, during the progress of the sewerage 
works, the subsoil water was greatly reduced. The death-rate 
from phthisis fell 40 per cent. When the works were completed, 
the subsoil water rose. The phthisis death-rate rose with it; 
although it still remains far below its former amount. Deaths 
from typhoid fever have been reduced, by sanitary engineering, 
33 per cent. in Bristol; and in Salisbury no less than 75 per 
cent. In twenty-five towns where the engineer has gone to 
work, the death-rate has been lowered in almost every instance; 
and in many cases considerably. At Cardiffit has been reduced 
from 332 per 10,000 to 226. At Newport an equal reduction 
has been effected. At Croydon, the reduction has been 20 per 
cent. ; at Macclesfield, the same; at Merthyr Tydfil 21 per cent. 

It is thus evident that we are acquiring data, not only as to 
the spread and fatal character of disease, but as to the local 
causes which tend to check or to encourage its progress. In fact, 
from the results of the skill of the engineer, applied in combina- 
tion with that of the physician, a new branch of medicine is 
taking birth ; the study of chiMATIC THERAPEUTICS. 
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There are many persons who feel disposed to regard investiga- 
tions of the nature above described as of special and professional, 
rather than of universal, value. Without actually accusing 
medicine of inventing disease, they hold that the study of these 
philosophic relations has a morbid tendency. Our grand- 
mothers, they say, never heard of neuralgia. The inference 
suggested, if not actually drawn, is, that our wives and 
daughters would enjoy robuster health if our medical attendants 
restrained themselves to the simple routine of old-fashioned 
pharmacy. 

On the other hand there are students of physiology who have 
formed the conclusion that the human family—at least in most 
parts of Europe and America—is giving unmistakeable signs of 
fundamental decay. They cite that ‘asthenic irritability,’ which 
betrays itself in so many modes; the increasing luxury of all 
classes ; the general demand for shortened hours of labour, the 
very reverse of the former requirement of the working classes ; 
the increasing demand for change of air and of scene in ranks 
where such change was not, in former times, ever dreamed of; 
the appearance of new forms of disease, indicating a weaker re- 
sistance on the part of the patient, or a loss of what used to be 
called the vis medicatrix nature; the increasing use, whether 
cause or consequence of debility, of tobacco; and the almost 
universal need of the services of the dentist, even among very 
young persons. 

These two methods of regarding facts which are but too 
palpable are not, however, mutually exclusive. It is possible, 
indeed to us it does not appear to be seriously doubtful, that 
at the same time medical science may now detect slight indica- 
tions of evil which, halfa century ago, it might have overlooked ; 
and that the importance of such detection may be enhanced by 
a diminished ability, on the part of the patient, to throw off 
disturbances of the system. And, wherever we may strike the 
balance between the post hoc and the propter hoc, there is no 
doubt, as before intimated, that all those dangers to general 
health, which are shown by statistics to increase in proportion to 
increased density of population, are being aggravated at an 
alarming rate by the facts revealed by the Census. It is, there- 
fore, waste of time for any but pure physiologists to endeavour 
to proportion their estimates of the causes of sanitary disturbance 
between those which are real and those which are more or less 
imaginary. There are enough, and far more than enough, of 
the former. It is rather the part of wisdom to inquire what we 
may expect of sanitary science, and then to bestir ourselves to 
apply our new-found knowledge. 

NO. OXY. D 
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That the Common Law of England prohibits any such act, 
whether of positive character or of neglect, as might endanger 
public health, we think there can be no question. The ninth 
eapitulum of Magna Charta sets forth ut liber homo amerciet 
pro proprio delicto, secundum modum delicti. This seems to have 
been the rationale of all fines, mulcts, or damages. The fine 
which, according to the Court Rolls of Stratford-on-Avon, was 
imposed on Shakespeare’s father, in 1552, for depositing filth in 
the public street, in violation of the bye-laws of the Manor, 
and the fine again imposed on him, six years later, for not 
keeping his gutter clean, are instances of a wholesome amerce- 
ment, according to the magnitude of the offence. It is in the 
reign of Richard II. that we find the first instance of special 
legislation on a sanitary subject, in aid or in extension of the 
Common Law. In the year 1388 an Act of Parliament was 
passed, imposing the penalty of £20 upon persons who cast 
animal filth and refuse into rivers and ditches. It should be 
borne in mind that the gold noble, at this date, contained 120 
grains of gold; so that, independently of the great decline in 
the purchasing power of gold since that time, the actual amount 
of the fine was more than three times twenty of our present 
sovereigns. 


The enforcement of this ancient piece of cleanliness, known 


as the 12th of Rich: ' [I., c. 13, is, in point of fact, the | 


sanitary problem of 1873. 

The exercise of those powers by which our ancestors were 
accustomed to maintain that wholesome order of which such 
examples as we have cited furnish proofs, appears to have been 
mainly carried on by the sheriff’s tourn and courts-leet; 
which were in possession of sanitary power, according to the 
report of the Sanitary Commission of 1869. These courts 
gradually fell into desuetude; and, unless in exceptional cases, 
became obsolete. From early times Commissions of Sewers 
appear to have been issued, on the prerogative of the Crown, 
for the purpose of draining, or controlling the action of water, 
within a given district; but these only incidentally affected the 
question of the public health. At length, in the twenty-third 

ear of King Henry VIII, the Statute of Sewers was enacted. 

his measure authorized the issue of Commissions of Sewers, at 
the discretion of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, and 
the Chief Justices ; and defined the duties of the Commissioners. 
These comprised the inspection of sea-banks and walls, and the 
cleansing of rivers, streams, and ditches, within a given district. 
Important commissions were issued from time to time, in 
pursuance of this Act of Parliament. 
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It is not only a legal maxim that the enactment of special 
provisions tends to impair the action of the law in the bulk of 
instances to which such provisions do not apply, but it is more- 
over a result natural to the course of general habit. If general 
rules are adequate for all cases, special ones are not required. 
The establishment of the latter throws a doubt upon the efficacy 
of the former. Thus, the general sanitary administration of 
the country appears to have become sluggish, as special cases 
received special authorization. And thus we find that, in the 
reign of George II., the more populous and wealthy towns 
began to apply to Parliament for special measures, conferring 
on them distinct powers of local self-government. These have 
especially regarded the paving, lighting, cleansing, and 
generally improving the respective districts. But sanitary 
regulations have, in all such cases, been recognised as im- 
portant, and provisions regarding the public health have been 
accordingly inserted in these Local Acts. 

The first attempt to generalize the subject, and to introduce 
a measure directly designed to protect the sanitary condition of 
the entire country, was occasioned by the outbreak of the 
Asiatic cholera in the year 1831. It is hardly necessary to 
enumerate the subsequent attempts at legislation, partial or 
general, on the subject. They are so numerous that they must 
be referred to in any gencral treatment of the inquiry, not as 
individual laws, but as categories of laws :— 


‘Fifteen Acts of Parliament,’ remarks the Editor of the Builder, 
‘deal with sanitary enactments in general, under the distinct heads 
of facilitating local government, of preventing the spread of disease, 
of removal of nuisances, of utilization of sewage, and of raising 
money for any of these purposes. London, Ireland, and Scotland 
are chiefly regulated by special Acts. In addition to this general 
legislation, eight distinct groups of Acts of Parliament require the 
study of those who would be acquainted with the state of our law as 
regards the public health, before the passing of the Act of the late 
session. These groups or categories are as follows :—1. Acts relating 
to the employment of women and children under circumstances 
prejudicial to health. These have been notably reinforced by the 
passing of the Coal Mines and Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts 
of 1872. 2. The Acts of 1846 and 1848, giving facilities for the estab- 
lishment of public baths and wash-houses, together with provisions 
respecting bathing in the Towns Police Clauses Act of 1847, which 
ave incorporated in the Local Government Act of 1858. 3. Half-a- 
dozen Acts of Parliament apply to the regulation of over-crowded and 
unhealthy dwellings. The registration of common lodging-houses is 
rendered imperative by the Public Health Act of 1848. 4. Notice 
of the occurrence of any contagious disease in any ——" is 
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required by the Acts of 1851 and 1853; and there are clauses 
bearing on the subject in the general Acts. The consolidation and 
simplification of the law in this respect is urgently needed. 5. The 
Vaccination and Contagious Diseases Prevention Acts form a fifth 
group. 6. A large and straggling body of laws regards the adultera- 
tion of food, the sale of poisons, the regulation of chemical works, and 
the smoke nuisance. A penalty of 40s. per diem is imposed by the 
Local Government Act of 1858 on factories that have ill-constructed 
chimneys. The question, however, is yet a moot one, whether the 
subtle invisible gas that escapes from the smoke-consuming chimney 
is not really more prejudicial to health than the visible enemy—smoke. 
7. The Quarantine Acts form a seventh group; and those relating 
to the Registration of Births and Deaths, which may be regarded 
as the ground-work of positive sanitary science, an eighth. Thus 
the consolidation of the sanitary law is a task scarcely inferior in 
magnitude to the cleansing of the Augean stables.’ 


It is evident that a comprehensive grasp of the law of the 
subject is beyond the command of most non-legal men. 
Whether it be the fact, that the framers of our laws are careful 
so to formulate them as to render them, until they have been 
fought out in the courts of justice, quite unintelligible to any 
but barristers, and dubious and doubtful to them, with the set 
purpose of fencing the preserves of the legal profession, we 
will not here inquire. There can be no doubt that the slip-slop, 
barbarous English, often unintelligible from its very affectation 
of precision, that distinguishes our statute law from other laws 
of civilized Europe, is a scandal and ashame. Bacon felt the 
evil in his own day. What would Bacon say now? As it is, 
however, no one can venture even to look at the long array of 
Acts of Parliament at which we have hinted, except under 
counsel’s advice; and our readers will scarcely thank us for 
attempting to pursue into further detail the legal part of the 
question. 

The medical part of sanitary science is that of which the 
position is the most satisfactory. Positive information is not 
only daily accumulating, but is from time to time systematically 
arranged and regularly laid before the public. The reports of 
the Registrar-General of births, deaths, and marriages, are of 
extreme value ; and the skill, care, and conscientious activity of 
the various medical officers and private members of the medical 
profession throughout the Empire, are beyond all praise. It is 
to them that we owe most of what has been done in the behalf 
of our national defence from preventible disease and death—to 
them and to those few disinterested, consistent, persevering 
fellow-workers who, in the press, in public, and in Parliament, 
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have laboured for a greater or less part of the last thirty years 
in enforcing the truth that cleanliness is a main element of 
health. 

But while for the formulation of laws, and for the collection 
and arrangement of the statistics on which these laws are to 
be based, we find provided in each case a large and influential 
body of specially educated men, expected and invited to speak 
with authority, and to act with decision, the case is far other- 
wise with regard to that physical organization which is the 
very marrow of sanitary well-being. The visible (or often 
invisible) details by which the purity and health of dwellings, 
of towns, and of districts are in ultimate division, affected, are 
so small, that people are but too apt to consider them as trifles. 
The very idea that a rain-water pipe or a kitchen sink is an 
integral, and therefore an important, part of a great national 
engineerimg system, would be novel to most people. The 
profession of the civil engineer, as carried out by its most 
illustrious members, may be said to be little more than common 
sense reduced to system. Difficulty and confusion arise from 
that very circumstance. Education in England, hitherto, has 
very rarely included the elements of mechanics. Simple as 
these are, they are far from being intuitional. In want of a 
little of that unobtrusive explanation of first principles which 
gave the great charm to the lectures of Faraday, people for the 
most part have very obscure and imperfect notions of the most 
ordinary statical laws, to say nothing of those of dynamics. 
A grave man feels ashamed to ask the meaning of something 
which he has never heard explained, but with which his 
grandchild seems familiar. Consequently, he goes on in the 
dark ; and gererally runs his head against something. If our 
readers think that we exaggerate, let them ask the first dozen 
of ordinarily well-educated persons they meet, to explain off- 
hand and in a word or two the connection between the two 
phenomena of the rise and fall of the mercury in the tube of 
the barometer, and the fact that water, allowed to issue from 
the bottom of a reservoir, will ascend to the height of the 
surface in a closed pipe, but not in an open trough! And yet 
the reason is to be told in a single word, or explained by 
poising a pencil on the finger. 

We may thus readily understand how it comes to pass that, 
in our dealings with sanitary reform, we have hitherto failed to 
commence at the beginning. We have neglected little things, 
because they are so little; and, when small neglects have 
developed into great evils, we have found a thousand prescrip~ 
tive obstacles to the removal. Two thousand five hundred years 
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ago, the builders of Rome, in founding a city which they hoped 
would be eternal, gave at least as much attention to their 
sewers as to their walls. The former yet are to be identified, 
magnificent in their structure, and serviceable long after the 
Imperial city had outgrown the limits of the latter. It is true 
that in Italy the rapid downcome of the semi-tropical rain 
is such as to allow of no paltering with its course. The 
floods that rush from the Apennines, and that foam and 
swirl from every Italian hill, after three or four hours of 
serious rain, have been the tutors of the Romans in their 
magnificent engineering works; even as the fens, and dykes, 
and polders, and the great destructive sea beyond, have been 
the school of the engineer in the Low Countries and in our 
own eastern districts. But in most parts of England a wet 
day does not demand such wary precaution to prevent it from 
being a day of destruction. Thus hamlets have grown to 
villages, and villages to towns. Paths originally selected by 
the cattle have become the normal lines of our chief city streets. 
Drainage, when at last found to be indispensable, has been an 
after thought; and, as such, has almost always been effected in 
a manner very inferior to, as well as much more costly than, that 
which would have been required if it had been regarded, as 
it ought to have been, as the first requisite for rendering a spot 
available for a building site. 

We are now beginning to find out, from dear-bought 
experience, that the sanitary requirements of one part of the 
country are irreconcilable with the need, or the privilege, or the 
advantage of other parts. The more we learn to look at 
England as a whole, and to understand that the drainage of our 
towns, whether that of the storm water, or that of the domestic 
supply, forms but a link in the great chain of the collection and 
the discharge of the rainfall, the more reason do we find to 
regret the obstacles that have uprisen, through a long course of 
neglect, to the efficient treatment of the subject. 

It must be considered as one of those happy coincidences 
that_so often characterize the critical phases of important 
revolutions, that at the very time when we are being roughly 
awakened to the imperative necessity of incurring a somewhat 
serious outlay for sanitary purposes, agriculture should bo 
receiving a development, which is checked by the very same 
neglect which is raising the death-rate of our towns. The 
agriculturist has learned—late it may be, but not too late— 
that the earth will abundantly repay the labour which he 
devotes to an intelligent and industrious cultivation. Above 
all, he has become alive to the vital importance of a subsoil. 
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drainage, deep in proportion to the nature of the soil; and to 
the necessity of draining off the water from his fields, when 
it has percolated beiow the surface; instead of leaving it in 
water-logged neglect, to chill and rot the roots of his crops, or 
to produce acres of reed and of bulrush. Intimately connected 
with this question of drainage, is that of irrigation, a depart- 
ment of agriculture which is practised with the utmost industry 
in many parts of the Old World; but which has not yet been 
systematically introduced among us, notwithstanding the 
lucrative results of its imperfect application in certain districts. 
As to the important question of chemical fertilization, or of the 
returning to the soil, by the use of proper dressing, the elements 
of which it is deprived by the growth of crops, or which are 
proper to aid in its thorough disintegration or to increase its 
fertility, we will only say for the present that the production of 
such fertilizers in a concentrated and portable form is one of 
the chief requirements of modern agriculture. 

The obstacles which resist the thorough and systematic 
irrigation and drainage of the country are very much the same 
as those which oppose the sanitary improvement of our towns. 
The two evils are so concurrent, that they require the same 
steps to be taken for their removal. Nor can it be denied that 
it will be only to potter and to tinker with a vital subject, if we 
delay a thorough survey of the country, with reference to 
the best distribution of its rainfall for the purposes on the one 
hand of agricultural prosperity, and on the other hand of 
sanitary amendment. ‘The twofold object can only be well 
attained in one way—unainecly, the right way. Nature herself 
has laid down certain conditions. It is incumbent on us, if we 
would deserve tle name of civilized beings, to learn what those 
conditions are, and to subordinate all our labour to their 
existence. 

The entire area of the United Kingdom is 77,515,585 acres. 
Of this, in the year 1868, 45,652,545 were cultivated. Thus 
31,861,040 were uncultivated at the date of that return. IRfwe 
confine our survey to England alone, we shall find that, of 
its 32,590,397 acres, upwards of 10,000,000 are uncultivated ; 
and more than 11,000,000 acres, or nearly half the cultivated 
area, are under grass crops or permanent pasture. In 1866 
only 33 per cent. of the acreage of England was under corn 
crops; and 760,000 acres were left under bare fallow. The total 
return of the cultivated area of the entire kingdom was a little 
under £4 per acre, yielding the round income of £170,000,000 
sterling. 

The average amount of labour annually expended on the 
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cultivated area is at the low rate of 15s. per acre. Rent, seed, 
and farmers’ costs and profits make up the rest. At twenty- 
five years’ purchase the average freehold value of the land does 
not thus exceed £100 per acre. 

With this we are now able to contrast the results of high 
farming, not on average, but on remarkably poor land. The 
first outlay, when the matter is taken seriously in hand, is the 
largest. It is from £4 to £6 per acre for deep drainage. Here, 
however, it is assumed that the river valleys and natural out- 
fall of the country are first placed in an efficient state. 

In cases where irrigation is practicable, the cost of providing 
for it will be equal to that of drainage. On these two items of 
outlay, made once and for all, an annual interest must be 
charged ; and he will be the wealthiest farmer who has to pay 
the largest sum in this respect, provided that the outlay has 
been judicious. On the land thus drained the labour employed 
by such scientific farmers as Mr. Mechi amounts to three times 
that applied to the average land of England, or to 50s. per acre. 
Thus, including interest, the agricultural outlay will be from 
56s. to 62s. per acre, instead of 15s. Of the cost of manure we 
do not speak, as it must partly depend on the mode of stocking 
and working the farm, and partly on other circumstances. And 
if the farmer should think fit to expend £2 or even more an 
acre on concentrated fertilizing dressing, he does so with the 
knowledge of how much extra return is due to that extra out- 
lay. The produce, in the case quoted, is three times that of 
the ordinary average. It is £12 per acre, instead of £4 per 
acre. And even £12 is less than a third of the return that the 
land has been made to yield under circumstances unusually 
favourable. The £12 return is from land naturally poor. 
Trebling the labour trebles far more than the profit—it trebles 
the gross return. 

The annual cost of the labour applied to the soil, at the rate 
of 15s. per acre cultivated in England, is £16,500,000 sterling, 
or £68,500,000 for the United Kingdom, if we assume the same 
average for the whole, which of course is only approximate. If 
we speak of trebling these amounts, and of trebling the income 
of £170,000,000, the resultant figures assume proportions that 
look fabulous to our eyes. And yet, if we compare either 
the cost or the yield per acre, with those not uncommon in 
countries where the utmost industry is applied to the soil, 
aided by the daily, and often painful, toil of irrigation—with 
Italy, Egypt, and China—it will be clear that we are far 
within the limit of every-day experience of what agriculture 
can effect. Need there be one pauper or one idle man in a 
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country which has but to drain, to irrigate, and to labour, in 
order to ensure such a golden return ? 

We must make allowance for difference of value as well as for 
difference of climate, in the various provinces of the United 
Kingdom. But the climate is nowhere such as to deny its aid 
to some description of agriculture. Thus, where the Atlantic 
mists raise the turf to an emerald verdure unknown in corn- 
laden England, and where the cereal crop is limited to a scanty 
harvest of oats, the lovely blue flower of the flax grows wide 
over the soil ; indicating, to those who read in the great book of 
Nature, the proper subject for a very lucrative crop. 

It is idle to expect to find a sharp, simple, and summary 
remedy for a complicated evil of long standing. ‘To prohibit, 
as was proposed by the original Public Health Bill of 1872, all 
discharge of sewage into streams and rivers, while the main 
question of treatment and utilization of the material was 
unsolved, was like attempting to improve the health of a house 
by blocking up its drains. The question is far from being 
simple. The economical point of view has to be regarded as 
well as that which is simply sanitary. Above all, it is neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to have an intelligent idea of what 
we are really about to do. 

To form any such idea, in a manner compatible with the 
science of the day, the first grand requisite is the preparation of 
& SANITARY suRVEY of the country. 

For the commencement of this important work ample 
materials are to be found. The orographic features of the island, 
the natural elevation and depression of its surface, the lines 
of water-shed, and of arterial drainage, are to be obtained from 
ordnance maps and data. The same is the case, to some extent, as 
to the geological character of the soil, a matter of primary import- 
ance in dealing in any way with the distribution and circulation 
of water. Maps should be prepared, divided according to these 
great outlines, which would at once indicate natural divisions, as 
regards sanitary engineering. ‘The information supplied by 
the maps of health and disease should be applied to these sani- 
tary outline maps—not in tedious detail, but with reference to 
those hygienic features that come under the control of the 
engineer. Thus, of the influence of sea air, in repressing cer- 
tain types of disease, we are not called on to take heed, from 
the present point of view. Of the effect of a water-logged soil, 
in producing consumption, on the other hand, the indication 
afforded by medical chartography may be as important as those 
of geology itself. The great object must be to present, in a 
graphic form, those details with which the engineer has to 
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deal, and which supply him with definite information; and to 
exclude all others. 

The sanirary survEY of Great Britain will naturally divide 
itself into certain districts, defined by their outfall. In every 
instance this point must be borne in mind. ‘The sea is the 
- ultimate recipient of the whole rainfall of the country that is 
not dissipated by evaporation, or fixed in a solid form, by 
vegetation. Much of the rain indeed, in sandy and chalky 
districts, makes its way to the sea by other channels than 
those of our rivers. In the chalk, there is reason to believe 
in the existence, in many places, of a steady underground, sea- 
ward, current; and it is, no doubt, due to causes of this kind 
that the actual volume of our rivers is so far from representing 
the total rainfall of the country. In this instance we see how 
the geological character of the soil may be as important to 
ascertain as the inclination of its surface. 

The outfall drainage of England may be classed into the three 
great groups of eastern, southern, and western. The chief area, 
both in the northern and the southern part of Great Britain, 
throws its water towards the east; the chief Irish outfall, on 
the contrary, being westward. A broad fringe of southward 
draining country looks down on the English Channel, the 
Wiltshire downs forming the water-shed; the Kennet flowing 
eastward, the Avon westward, and another Avon southward, 
form a triangular area contained between Malmesbury, Swindon, 
and Devizes. The system of the Severn, which receives the 
Wye as an affluent at Chepstow, and the Usk at Newport, is the 
most remarkable feature of the western outfall. 

The natural divisions of the river outfall of England, which 
form the three main versants, are as follows. Northumberland, 
Durham, and part of Yorkshire form a district characterized by 
rapid rivers, by deep clefts in the country, which is traversed 
here and there by basaltic dykes, and by an outfall at once more 
copious and more independent of any main arterial drainage 
than in other parts of the country. The Tyne, the Wear, and 
the Tees are the main outlets; and the district may be called 
by their names. 

The Great Yorkshire moors, between Richmond and Whitby, 
divide the affluents of the Tees from those of the Humber. The 
Ouse, the Derwent, the Swale, the Ure, the Aire, the Wharfe, 
the Calder, the Don, and the Trent, all pour their waters 
into this great estuary; and these contributory streams 
drain, on the one hand, the lofty hills that form the 
very back-bone of England, near Harrogate; and, on the other 
hand, the fertile valleys of Nottinghamshire, and the level 
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country near Hull. The difficulties of this district arise, in 

great measure, from the interference of the proceeds and refuse 

of manufacture with the water of some of the principal rivers. 

Floods, too, occur with great force, as forty-five inches of rain 

fall over great part of the water-shed. The area drained into 

the Humber is the largest outfall in England, containing 9,400 
uare miles. 

The Wash is the outfall of a very different district of 
country ; comprising the fens, the home of ague, and yet, in 
Holland, if not in our own land, the very cradle of the engi- 
neer. The Wensum and the Yare, though not discharging 
their waters into the Wash, belong to this system of outfall. 
Special skill, special industry, and special administrative 
powers, granted by the Legislature, have long marked a dis- 
trict of country in which drainage means much more than 
allowing water to find its own way into the sea. In these flat 
and laboured districts the neglect of water-courses, which pre- 
vails in the rest of England, would result in the obliteration of 
much of the country. The sea has to be kept at arm’s length 
—an unsleeping, unscrupulous, formidable foe. The fall, which 
local Acts of Parliament specify as the minimum for the outfall 
courses of the fen districts, is the almost imperceptible descent 
of four inches in the mile. If the bottom of a channel were set 
out, in this part of the world, by ranging rods, so as to form a 
straight, and not therefore a geometrically level, line, the cur- 
vature of the earth would interfere with the flow of the water. 
The great obstacle to the scientific culture of our river valleys— 
the water mill—is generally absent from this part of England. 
Not only is the duty of the corn miller performed by wind- 
mills, where as yet they have not been superseded by steam, but 
hundreds of these humble and useful contrivances are to be seen 
at work, by night as well as by day, whenever a puff of air 
crosses the fens, pumping for very life. This district contains 
7,500 square miles. 

The southern portion of Suffolk and the eastern part of 
Essex, drained by the Stour and the Blackwater, are included 
in the above area, although falling into the left shore of the 
estuary of the Thames, they might fairly be classed with the 
more inland affluents of that river. The importance of this 
great arterial line is primary. According to the main direction 
of its course, and also as far as the similar character of the 
riparian scenery is concerned, the head-waters of the Thames 
are to be sought near the very citadel of pre-historic England, 
in the cradle of the Kennet, rising west of Avebury. The 
longest course of either of its affluents, however, is from the 
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Oolite hills, near Cirencester. To the north it receives the 
water-shed from Edge Hill, and from above Dunstable. The 
difficulties attendant on the application of engineering science 
to this portion of our river systems are enhanced by the great 
value of the riparian property, by the prescriptive rights of 
mills, by the conflicting jurisdiction of authorities, and by the 
need of providing for the thirst and for the hygienic require- 
ments of the 3,000,000 inhabitants of London. 

The area of the Thames water-sheds is stated to be 3,303,680 
acres, over which the average annual rainfall is taken at 
25 inches. This acreage is about one twenty-third part of the 
77,500,000 acres of the United Kingdom. The area of the 
basin above the pumping stations of the metropolitan water 
supply at Hampton is 2,352,640 acres ; the population of which 
district is 888,688, of whom 179,884 inhabit the banks of the 
river. 3,637,000 people live within fifteen miles of Charing- 
cross. ‘Thus about a sixth part of the population of the United 


Kingdom is located on a twenty-third part of its area. The - 


questions of sanitary engineering, that affect this important 
basin, assume unusual importance. The demand of the metro- 
polis for a supply of pure water presses hard on all available 
sources. The critical question of the method of ultimately dis- 
posing of the sewage of London is far from being definitely 
settled. The rich valleys watered by the affluents of the 
Thames, are so barred and choked up by water mills that very 
much of the most productive soil for grass crops in the 
country yields only reeds and rushes. The sanitary and econo- 
mical engineering of the Thames valley is a subject calculated 
to demand and richly to repay the best efforts of the engineers. 
Including the Medway as an affluent, the Thames basin con- 
tains 6,159 square miles. 

The southern water-shed of England, falling towards the 
shore from Dover to the Land’s End, may be divided, 
owing to its range over more than seven degrees of longi- 
tude, into the two districts of Portsmouth and Plymouth. 
This part of England differs from either of the districts 
we have yet indicated. Its chief characteristic may be said 
to be the extreme variety of the natural features of the 
soil. While not including any long arterial valley, such as 
those of the Thames and of the Severn, it yet is watered by rivers 
of considerable magnitude, such as the Avon and the Exe. The 
position of our two great military ports (illustrated by the 
light which we may derive as to the importance of careful 
hygienic supervision over such basins, from what we know of 
the state of the harbour and the health of the City of Mar- 
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seilles) is perhaps the most important feature of this district. 
The geological systems of the island are illustrated in its range 
by the out-crop of every stratum from the upper chalk to the 
granite. The riverless bluffs of the chalk, the muddy basins of 
argillaceous districts, the burrowing streams that form bars 
across their own mouths, and percolate into the sea under the 
shifting gravel (as at Bournemouth and at Seton), the clear 
rapid streams that break from the rocky sides of Dartmoor, all 
are to be found on this picturesque coast. In one place groins 
and sea-walls are needed to resist the constant depredations of 
the sea. In others, broad tracts of sand are rapidly adding to 
the extent of the shore, offering space for the experiments of 
the sewage farmer, and for the employment of richly productive 
industry. In one part, one of our latest and most magnificent 
public works has cast a bridle on the sea; in another the 
little breakwater—one of the two known by the quaint name of 
Cob—boasts an antiquity older than our knowledge of the origin 
of the golden-coated ammonites that peep out from the blue 
crumbling lias. Almost every feature by which Nature indi- 
cates the multiple duties of the engineer is to be found in this 
great southern district. 

From the Land’s End to Ilfracombe, the country, although 
draining to the west, may best be regarded as part of the 
Plymouth district. But north of Exmoor, where the sources of 
the Exe commence their southward descent from within a short 
distance of the Bristol Channel, we come upon the great estuary 
of the Severn, the northward limit of which we may place in 
Swansea Bay. The long line of country drained by this 
important river and its great tributaries Teme, Wye, Usk, and 
two Avons, presents features of physical interest second to none 
within the island. The area thus drained is 7,600 miles, more 
than half as much again as the Thames basin. The chemical 
purity of the Severn is extreme, analysts giving only 3-75 per 
100,000 parts of carbonates, sulphates, and chlorides, against 
22:75 per 100,000 in the Thames, and 50°16 in the Trent. 
IIence, probably, the great delicacy of its salmon. The tides in 
the Severn estuary are special to that frith. The rare phenome- 
non of the bore, or flé¢, which has strewn the sand-banks of the 
funnel-mouthed Seine with so many wrecks, occurs in the Severn 
when a south-westerly wind accompanies u high spring tide. In 
the Severn also, or rather in its affluent the Wye, occurs a rise 
of the springs which, mariners tell us, is paralleled only in one 
known spot in the world, the shores of the Bay of Fundy. The 
extreme height to which the tide is said to have risen at Chep- 
stow is 70 feet. On the occasion of the floating of the Chep- 
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stow bridge, when the highest spring of the year was selected 
by Mr. Brunel for the purpose, it touched, as far as memory 
serves, 58 feet. It must be remembered that this striking 
phenomenon is the very reverse of the low tides occurring on the 
eastern shore. In the Thames we have a 25-feet rise; but at 
Yarmouth the rise of the highest spring does not exceed four or 
five feet. On this sluggish shore the unsleeping industry of the 
pumps drains land lying below high-water level. In the Wye, 
on the contrary, the up-piled water rushes forcibly inland, and 
a muddy V shaped channel betrays, as it is rapidly drained with 
the falling tide, the extent of the retiring flood. 

Along the broad valley of the Severn—from Gloucester, 
near the junction with the Warwickshire Avon at Tewkes- 
bury, long past the stately spires of Worcester—lie rich and 
fertile lands, which owe their abundant after-math to the natural 
irrigation of the river. In a wet July (and July is one of the 
wettest months in the English year) broad sheets of water 
spread like tranquil lakes over the alluvial plain. The length 
of the Severn is but 178 miles, against 201 of the Thames. But 
the Usk has a course of 77 miles, and the Wye one of 148, and 
both these affluents drain an area amounting to 2,300 square 
miles, on which descend 45 inches of annual rainfall. The wish 
to improve the navigation of the Severn up to Worcester has 
led to the direction of much engineering skill to the course of 
the river. It is especially instructive to watch the contrast 
between the unfettered way in which the Severn alternately 
floods and drains its riparian meadows, with the freedom, though 
not with the regularity, of a miniature Nile, and the wasteful 
and barbarous mode in which, owing in great measure to the 
obstructions caused by water-mills, the water meadows of the 
Kennet valley are left to bear so much unprofitable herbage. 
The irrigation there, such as it is, produces heavy crops even 
in a season elsewhere grassless. But the area that is lost in 
water-ways is disproportionately large. The banks of the 
Upper, or Warwickshire Avon, are even more copiously flooded 
than those of the Severn itself. A careful study of the entire 
irrigating process of these three rivers, would be a valuable 
contribution to our industrial engineering knowledge. 

The upper course of the Severn, from its cradle in the side 
of Plinlimmon, trending first northward, then westward, and 
jinally running to the south, resembles, in its natural features, 
much of the eighth district, which comprises the remainder 
of Wales. From that mountainous nucleus broad and rapid 
streams collect in a comparatively small area of water-shed. 
The Towy, which below Carmarthen joins the Taff, recalls by 
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its wide area of shifting gravelly bed, the impetuous majesty of 
Rex fluviorum Eridanus himself. The twin pools of the Cleddw 
are the remains of a great river power that has aided in the 
formation, in Milford Haven, of the finest harbour in the world. 
The Taff, at Cardigan, is a rushing stream, as noted for the 
firm and substantial character of the flesh of its salmon, as the 
Cleddw is for the rare delicacy of the fish known by the name 
of sewin. The sparsely-peopled districts and rainy mountains 
of the Principality are often marked by extraordinary pic- 
turesque beauty. The work of the drainer and the irrigator is 
here easy ; but it is none the less necessary. Above all things, 
care is needed to preserve, or rather to restore,.a once un- 
bounded nursery of the noblest fish. The salmon of Wales 
were almost extinct before the Legislature interfered for their 
protection. The economical action of the engineer is more 
needed in the Principality than those more strictly sanitary 
efforts which are demanded by a denser population. 

In the district drained by the Dee, the Mersey, and the 
Ribble, we meet a new class of phenomena. The sum of the 
course of these rivers is 222 miles, the area drained 3,057. 
This water-shed shares with the opposite versant, which falls 
towards the Humber, the character of the main home of 
the manufacturing energy of England. The Humber drains 
the great Yorkshire and Derbyshire coalfields, of which 
we recently found occasion to speak. The Lancashire and 
Cheshire coalfields are drained into the western streams.’ A 
greater similarity exists between the Yorkshire and the Lan- 
eashire outfall districts than between any others; but the 
western gradient is by far the steepest, and the rapidity of most 
of the rivers is greater. ‘The Dee has a course of 93 miles, 
and the Mersey one of 68, while that of the Ouse is 130. Lined 
with magnificent and ever extending docks, the Mersey offers 
but a poor natural harbour; its bar being continually reple- 
nished by the material brought down from the sandstones of 
the district. The sanitary wants of large numbers of people 
demand attention in this district. The refuse of the mills and 
manufactories poisons the streams and destroys the fish. Ques- 
tions originally simple, such as the offshoot of the storm waters 
from a hilly town, become complicated, at the same time that 
they acquire a tenfold urgency, in consequence of the rapid 
increase and dense packing of the population around the com- 
mercial and industrial centres. The life and death maps attain 
their darkest shades in this district. Liverpool, in spite of 
costly drainage works, which, however, flow into the Mersey, 
affords, as we before-mentioned, the high death-rate of 29 per 
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1,000, or nearly one-fourth above the average, while the death. 
rate of infants under a year old, is as much as 39 per cent, 
The death-rate of Lancashire is 26°31, and that of the West 
Riding 26°66. By such grim and significant facts does the 
Mersey district demand more enlightened attention on the part 
of the sanitary engineer. 

If the darkest shade of the life and death map of England 
rests on the Cheshire and Lancashire district, the brightest tint 
will be found in the adjoining water-shed of the Lake country. 
The death-rate of Westmoreland is only 17°83; that which 
nearest approaches it, 17°94, being found in Rutlandshire. 
The coal beds of Cumberland increase the annual mortality of 
that country to 22°18, which is still below the English average. 
The Lake country presents us with a knot of mountain peaks 
and valleys, of which Skiddaw, Helvellyn, and Scafell are 
the primates, the abundant rainfall of which is pent up in a 
beautiful series of tarns, meres, and lakes, and finds its issue to 
the sea in every direction but an easterly one. The Lune, the 
Duddon, and the Kent, have formed the estuary of Morecambe 
Bay, where the skill of the engineer has been applied to the 
rescue of a large area from the sea. The fertility of the silts 
and sand brought down into this tidal waste is remarkable. 
As manure, the silt of these rivers is far more valuable than 
the lime, which is the only dressing used in many parts of 
Wales. The scenery of this part of England is that of the Alps 
on asmall scale. But scale is not readily applied to landscape, 
except by the toil of the pedestrian. From the top of Skid- 
daw a varied and beautiful panoramic view is commanded, 
which is calculated to impress on the observer the wide differ- 
ence displayed by the physical character of country within 
a small topographical range. The swelling peak of the York 
Moors, near Whitby, the bold bluff of Ingleborough, the 
clouded summit of Snowdon, the cleft peaks of Criffel, are so 
many mountain telegraphic stations, that tell of moor and of 
waste. The cultivated banks of the Derwent look like a garden 
divided into innumerable flower beds, and dotted with fairy-like 
houses. Man lies cradled in the Irish Sea, and, as a presage of 
unusually bad weather, may be seen, by a sort of Fata Morgana, 
even from the banks of the Solway, north of Carlisle. That 
legend-haunted frith, backed by the long ridge of Criffel, 
lined with houses that gleam like batteries against the rising 
sun, has a very remarkable threefold appearance from Skiddaw. 
On either side stretches a broad band of golden-coloured sand, 
fringed by a dark line of turbid water, while, in the very 
midst of the Channel, the fresh-water stream of the Solway 
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glitters like a thread of silver. The reverent conservation and 
the enlightened utilization of this great hydrophylaceum of Eng- 
land, is one of the noblest tasks that awaits the engineer. Bala 
water, in Wales, is the only great natural reservoir existing in 
the island comparable with the Westmoreland and Cumberland 
group of lakes. 

It is impossible to take an intelligent glance, however hasty, 
at such a physical map of England as we la-:e imperfectly 
endeavoured to bring before the imagination, without becoming 
impressed with the variety of the problems which the engineer 
is bound to solve. Under the one general head of the collection, 
distribution, and removal from the land, of the rainfall, must be 
ranked systems widely differing from each other in almost every 
detail, although directed to one common purpose, and limited 
by the same general conditions. It may be said that the 
division of England, above suggested, into great water-shed 
districts, is empirical. But the reply is, that it is one pre- 
scribed by the actual conformation of the country; and that 
no material modification of the division can be justified on 
hydraulic principles. If, instead of regarding the country by 
a bird’s-eye view, we attempt to classify the various problems 
according to their physical conditions, we shall find the diver- 
sity to be no less than that which is topographically indicated. 
We have to commence with the low-lying fen districts, with 
their sluggish, artificial, dyked currents, falling four inches in 
the mile; with a drainage effected by pumping, and raised 
from below the level of the sea. We have deep, muddy 
estuaries—in some parts of our coasts almost tideless ; in others 
swept by a flood that rushes in with the force of a torrent, and 
leaves forty-feet banks of slime exposed to the air on its efflux. 
Then we have rivers like the Axe, slowly meandering through 
grassy valleys, indulging in a wanton luxury of change of bed ; 
or rushing down from the storm-swept hills, as does the Towy, 
spreading a wide area with unproductive gravel; each alike 
expending, on the destruction of cultivable land, the power 
which should be made available for its fertilization. We have 
streams that obstruct their own mouths, by that conflict with 
the sea in which they precipitate all their siliceous spoil, and 
form banks of sand and gravel, under which they invisibly per- 
colate to join the ocean. We have others that have dug a deep 
bed through alluvial plains, over which, rising suddenly, they 
spread a fertilizing, but at times inconvenient flood, from the 
midst of which quaint pollard willows appear to give signals of 
distress. We have others that dart, clear and sharply, into the 
sea, or terminate in great wet docks, basins formed by the hand 
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of nature herself—as at Cork and at Milford—which could con- 
tain the navies of the world. We have deep, strong, business- 
like streams, of fall and volume sufficient to perform all the 
functions of a beneficent river, that are turned into Stygian 
floods by the refuse of great cities and great manufactures, 
We have clear pellucid lakes, in which nature herself has 
taught us how to store that most precious of elements, of which 
the need is so constant, and the supply so capricious and inter- 
mitting. 

A statesman, such as Bacon, or an engineer, such as Archi- 
medes, could draw but one conclusion from such a comprehen- 
sive glance at the physical map of England, illustrated as it is 
by positive statistic information. No competent intelligence, 
that should bring to bear on so great a national question that 
patient investigation and calm resolve to take the wisest 
practical course, of which our Teutonic cousins have lately 
given to the world so grand an example, can hesitate as to 
what course to pursue. The sanitary command of England is 
marked out into more unquestionable districts than can be 
assigned to the military command. The care, the experience, 
the special skill of an engineer, perfectly familiar at once with 
his profession and with his district, should be devoted to each 
of these great water-shed divisions. By such a supervision alone 
can it be ensured that the various details of public and private 
works, from time to time attempted in the district, shall be not 
only not conflicting with one another, but not opposed to the 
ultimate completion of the proper water circulation of the 
entire province. At present this is far from being the case. 
As regards river irrigation—the great benefit of which is 
tolerably well appreciated by the owners of valley land—there 
is a natural antagonism between those who seek to use water as 
power and those who seek to use it as food for plants. When 
we leave those districts in which the need of discharging the 
rainfall by artificial means is so urgent as to bear down all 
opposition, we find that the due regulation of the water supply 
is almost everywhere opposed by the vested interest of the 
water mill. We find, too, in the principal water mills, that the 
power, for the utilization of which they were originally erected, 
has sunk to the rank of an auxiliary. Steam mills are every- 
where coming into operation. The site, often inconvenient for 
all but the miller, of the old right, is still maintained. So is 
the pernicious system which has rendered irrigation in Eng- 
land the exception, and not the rule; and has confined its use, 
in almost every instance, to the time when it is least available 
for cultivation. Our entire river system, as a general state- 
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menf, is as yet left to nature, except where it is interfered with 
for one of two purposes; for the maintenance of internai navi- 
gation or for keeping up the head waters of mills. The ill 
effect of the former is comparatively small, and it is so Jate in 
its origin as not to interfere, in many cases, with possible 
hydraulic improvements. The latter is wide-spread; and a 
most serious evil. In the double system, which is introduced 
into many of our valleys (that of the Colne, for example) for the 
service of the mills, there is indeed present much of the very 
machinery proper for a well-regulated irrigation. The main 
body of water is conducted through a banked channel, raised 
above the level of the river valley, and nearly level from mill 
to mill. A back-water stream runs parallel; low enough to 
carry off the drainage of the valley. But this back stream is 
usually kept at a height above that requisite for proper deep 
drainage, in order that the water may re-enter the river to 
supply a mill on a lower reach. And the pent-up water is 
jealously guarded, as a source of power, instead of being avail- 
able for irrigation. The dryer the season, the more need there 
is of irrigation—the more closely does the miller watch the 
stream. When rain comes down, floods often come with it; 
but their efficiency is less than it would be in rainless weather ; 
and their removal is so impeded by the causes above referred to 
as to leave much land, that might supply the richest crops, 
hopelessly water-logged. 

In regarding the sanitary engineering of England, we have 
spoken hitherto of the water circulation alone; and we have 
regarded rather the preservation of the water supply from 
pollution, and its direct irrigatory power, than the utiliza- 
tion of the refuse of city life, which is now the cause of so 
much pollution of our rivers. It is customary among those to 
whom sanitary science is a somewhat novel subject, to cry out 
against the supineness of our farmers, and our general stupidity, in 
wasting the fertilizing elements that are thus converted, in some 
cases, into an active poison. That there is waste, we do not 
deny ; but it is a less the amount of which it is possible very 
accurately to estimate. And the question thus arises, and will 
receive a different solution in different cases, whether the preserva- 
tion of these fertilizing elements will not cost more than their 
actual value. In many instances this is the case. It is idle to 
shut our eyes to the fact. Gold may cost more, to extract from 
the soil, than it is worth; and in all economical questions the 
two sides must be simultaneously regarded. 

The chemical value of the refuse of our cities and towns, which 
at present, in those which are considered to be the best off in the 
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respect of sanitary arrangements, is swept into the nearest 
water course, by the combined action of the artificial water 
supply of the place and of the storm waters, consists chiefly in 
certain soluble phosphates and nitrates formed by the organic 
chemistry of life. The actual money value of these products, 
supposing that they could all be preserved, is ascertained, and 
can be stated in proportion to the population. It amounts to 
almost exactly two shillings per acre, on the total acreage of the 
United Kingdom. It may be said that this is a very respectable 
sum, no doubt, but we have to consider, per contra, the cost of 
placing the material on the soil. 

From fifty to sixty shillings’ worth of guano and other con- 
centrated manure is the utmost applied per acre in high farming, 
and that not year by year. As we write, we hear of the break- 
ing up and cultivating of land hitherto untilled, on Scotch 
mountains and Yorkshire wolds, the remunerative culture of 
which is now for the first time rendered possible by the two new 
instruments with which science has armed the farmer—the steam 
plough and concentrated manure. The cost of conveying the 
ordinary fertilizers to these distant and hilly spots has hitherto 
been a barrier to their cultivation. Here is a striking proof of 
the importance of presenting to the agriculturist fertilizing 
matters in a concentrated form. 

The range of difference in the value of the annual product of 
the soil, according to cultivation, is very large. The highest 
returns obtained in this country have been as much as £120 per 
acre ; but these are for special and exceptional crops—peaches, 
hazel nuts, and hops. On the other hand, the value of the 
sandy dunes of Wales is zi/, and five shillings per acre will be 
the outside worth of many a sheep-walk. Sewage farmsare said 
to have produced crops worth from £32 to £40 per acre, and we 
shall not be under the mark in taking the upward limit of 
yield as something between these two sums. 

But the essential question remains, how much of this large 
yield is due to the salts, or even to the mineral contents, of the 
sewage, and how much to the water alone ? 

The crop best suited for sewage farming is Italian rye grass, 
and the highest yield is stated at the large amount of seven 
tons per acre per annum. ‘The application to the soil varies 
between the proportions of one acre to every twenty-five of the 
population, which is stated to be the most profitable, and one 
acre to 1,100 of the population, with which amount of 
filtration cultivation is combined at Merthyr. The former 
represents an equivalent of £6 5s., and the latter one of £275 
per acre, at the moderate price assumed as the basis of our 
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calculation. If that price be considered too low, the contrast is 
even more striking. In the farming of water meadows manure 
is rarely applied. In some cases as much as two hundred-weight 
of bone dust may be thrown in every three or four years, repre- 
senting a cost of from 10s. 6d. to 15s. per acre per annum, but 
the feeding off, either before or after the scythe crops, by sheep 
or cattle, is all that is usually done to add any fertilizing elements 
to those which are contained, naturally, in the flood water. 
Including what is eaten on the ground, the produce of the best 
water meadows is in some cases as much as five tons of hay per 
acre per annum. ‘This shows an increase, due to the extra fer- 
tilizing power of sewage over pure water, of only two tons per 
acre. Thus the value assigned to the fertilizing properties of 
the sewage is reduced, in the most favourable case, to a low 
figure, while in the latter instance it is little more than 
fractional. 

The outside value of town sewage, as applied to land, is taken 
at from one penny to twopence per ton, according to the propor- 
tion of storm or subsoil water admitted. In the utilization of 
this, must be considered, first, the limit of area to which the 
drainage can be applied, together with the cost of pumping and 
hydraulic appliances, where requisite. Then the nature of the 
soil and the character of the crops have to be taken into account. 
And it seems to be a self-evident proposition that it is only in 
an early stage of vegetation that an irrigation in any degree 
offensive can be safely applied to the crop. 

It thus appears that of the amount of the £7,750,000 worth of 
nitrates and phosphates that we now waste, very little can be 
applied to the soil with the hope of direct economic return. Of 
that which has been so applied, with the most remarkable success, 
six-sevenths appear to have been wasted. It is therefore evident 
that it is rather to the disinfection and purification, than to the 
utilization, of the refuse of our cities and great towns that, as a 
national question, the attention of the engineer has to be directed. 

Of the total chemical value of the refuse products of our 
population, which we may take in round figures at the sum of 
£8,000,000 sterling per annum, we have first to consider that 
a large proportion, in country districts, is already more or 
less directly returned to the land as it is. The population of 
the town districts of England is to that of the country districts, 
according to the distribution of the Registrar-General, as 11 to 
9, nearly. If we take the whole area of the United Kingdom, 
we must therefore come to the conclusion that at least half of 
the theoretic eight millions is already as economically applied as 
is likely for a long time to be the case. 
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With regard to the remainder, it will appear, on intelligent 
consideration, that the difficulty of the case increases in pro- 
portion to the density of the population. Let us confine our 
attention, for the moment, to the case of London. We tuake 
the population, which in 1869 was 3,170,754 persons living 
within the district drained by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
at 3,200,000. ‘The estimated chemical value of nitrates, phos- 
phates, &c., at our calculation is £800,000. (It may possibly be 
from 12 to 15 per cent. more, but this is of but little importance 
to the view we are about to take.) ‘lo utilize this chemical 
product, if we accept the arguments of the advocates of sewage 
farming without challenge, and consider the best returns as ob- 
tainable, and the circumstances as altogether favourable, an 
acre of land is required for every twenty-five persons. ‘That 
would demand an acreage of 120,000 acres, which is more than 
an eighth part of the area of the Thames basin below Hampton. 
Upon that surface we should then placé the annual value of 
£6 5s. per acre of sewage manure, or more than three times the 
rate paid in high farming. The figures only require stating; 
the absolute absurdity of the idea is manifest. On the other 
hand, if we take the proportion obtained in one of the most 
successful cases of sewage treatment, that of Merthyr, an acre 
is made to filter the sewage of 1,100 persons. That is to sav, 
that salts and chemical products to the annual value of £279 
are poured intothis acre. It is not pretended that the fertilizing 
effect is more, or indeed is equal to that of the lower propor- 
tion. 290 acres would still be required to filter the drainage of 
the metropolis, aud on this area an annual waste of £270 of 
chemical product per acre would ke made. The subject does 
not bear the test of the most elementary arithmetic. 

It appears to follow conclusively, not as the result of theory 
or opinion, but as that of the comparison of certain facts, that 
no considerable economic return from the direct application to 
the soil of the drainage of the great towns and cities uf the 
country is to be expected. We come back again to the old 
question, what is to be done ¥ The bull must, sooner or later, 
be taken by the horns. 

To allow urban drainage to find its way, aided or unaided, 
to the sea, is to encourage pestilence, to poison the sources of 
health, and to destroy a valuable kind of food. .To turn it adrift 
on the land is, in many places, impracticable; in many, dan- 
gerous to health; and in but very few, possibly productive 
of economical results that can counterbalance the actual or 
contingent disadvantages. We must therefore call in the aid of 
chemistry. 
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Whether this is to be the natural chemical power of the soil 
itself, as at Merthyr; a precipitant or disinfecting process (of 
which we forbear even to enumerate the various patents and 
other schemes) ; or a mixture of the two ; is the only question left 
open for serious discussion. 

We have not, as yet, arrived at the full comprehension of the 
elements of judgment. Still, there is much that ‘s positively 
known. Even the past year has added materially to our know- 
ledge. The main features of the case are these :— 

First, we must lay aside, as an altogether false economy, 
any schemes that attempt to increase the value of our refuse by 
adding to its bulk. Theonly method of obtaining the theoretic 
chemical value is by concentration of the fertilizing salts. To 
some extent we hold this to be possible by a very lucrative pro- 
cess. Into that this isnot the place to enter; and, if effected, 
it still leaves the question of disposing of the organic poison 
and other inconveniences almost untouched. None of those 
schemes, therefore, which propose to add valuable matter to 
the contents of the sewers, in the hope of obtaining a mar- 
ketable product, are worth attention. An essential part of the 
economical value of a fertilizer is its portability. When this is 
of a nature only to be effected by water as a carrier, the con- 
siderations above brought forward as to area apply. When 
carting is requisite, bulk is a fatal objection. 

It does not, however, follow that inter-mixture of disinfecting 
ingredients at the earliest possible stage of the collection of 
sewage, and as much as possible in every house, is to be neglected. 
For this, on the contrary, there are very strong reasons to be 
urged. The first is, the arrest of fermentation, and of the 
generation of poisonous gas. The second is the preservation 
of the underground water courses in a state of purity. The 
results of General Scott’s experiments conclusively show the 
advantage of a very early application of that which must, in 
one mode or other, sooner or later be applied. 

The first great point, then, is what we may call current puri- 
fication. The second is the separation, whether by mechanical 
or chemical means, of the matters held in suspension, as distin- 
guished from those held in solution, in the sewage. 

Here, again, we must not attempt to pronounce an opinion as 
to ultimate detail. General Scott may again be regarded as a 
pioneer. On the other hand, where a great natural filter bed is 
at hand, it may be available. But, whether we filter or pre- 
cipitate, we must separate the suspended matter. 

In dealing with this part of the difficulty, the observation 
that the organic matter may be made to form a fuel able to 
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calcine the remainder of the solid refuse is a most important 
economical feature in the case. Whether the result of calcina- 
tion be of value as a cement, as a manure, or (as Mr. Moule’s 
experiments intimate to be probable) be capable of use again 
and again to check the current pollution, is matter for in- 
vestigation. But to make the worst poison, the organic matter, 
consume itself, may be safely regarded as a point laid down for 
the future. 

The question remains as to the treatment of the effluent 
water. As to this, it is pretty clear that we must have recourse 
to the natural filter of the soil. But it is essential to under- 
stand how that filter acts. It is pretty certain that it does not 
act in the ordinary mode of chemical combination. In the 
carbon filter, as in the sand beds of the Taff, we find that a con- 
tinuous or an intermittent action is long sustained, which is un- 
accompanied by any waste or apparent chemical change of the 
carbon or the silex. The inference is, that the action is in fact 
the setting in movement of molecular change by the close 
mechanical contact of the constituent parts of the filter ; an action 
akin to that of spongy platinum on hydrogen gas. If this 
view of the case be established, the last great difficulty—that of 
the absolute chemical purification of water from which the sus- 
pended matters have been removed—is virtually atanend. Ex- 
periment, indeed, is necessary—but it will be experiment to be 
conducted in the laboratory; not experiment involving the 
outlay of thousands, and producing only a costly negation. 
Current purification, removal of suspended matter, combus- 
tion of organic matter, filtering of cflluent water; these, then, 
form the elements of the proper treatment of sewage. 

It may be said that the proccss is complicated. That is not 
the question. The question is, is it the least complicated that 
will effect the object? Any simplification will be gladly wel- 
comed. But, failing any such suggestion, the objection has 
no real weight. The demands and the dangers of civilized 
city life are highly complicated ; nor can we rationally expect to 
settle so vital a question by an off-hand profession of simplicity. 
Three distinct operations must be performed. They will, in 
our opinion, be most efficiently and economically performed in 
succession; and we think that the real complication arises 
from the attempt to carry out the three operations at once—to 
neutralize typhoid gas, to destroy fermenting organic matter, 
and to restore to chemical purity the water which has to re- 
enter our rivers. 

If we look at what is now actually doing by our most 
wealthy and stirring communities, we shall not be less im- 
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pressed with the necessity of an organized system, and of ex- 
haustive scientific study of the whole question of our water 
girculation. ‘The great city of Liverpool, which has a popula- 
tion of upwards of half a million, and a rainfall of nearly 30 
inches, has, to its honour, taken the lead in expending a large 
sum on the water supply and drainage of the boreugh. A con- 
stant supply of water, at a high pressure, has been acquired, 
and the subterraneous sewage of the town is probably exceed- 
ingly complete. But, on the one hand, it drains everything into 
the Mersey, while, on the other hand, it adds to the floating im- 
purities of the atmosphere by the discharge of upcast shafts of 
sewer ventilation. Its death-rate still marks the high propor- 
tion of 29 per mille, and as to the death-rate of children—out 
of every five who are born two die in the first year. 

In London the absolutely pestilential condition of the 
Thames has led to the construction of the most comprehensive 
system of drainage ever introduced into an already populous 
city. Instead of being conveyed into the Thames in detail, 
during its course through the midst of London, the sewage is 
now thrown into the river en masse at Barking and Crossness. 
The memorial of the inhabitants of Barking as to the injury 
thus caused to the town has been reported by the Government 
inspector to be ‘only partially proven.’ The River Thames 
is polluted, the report admits, by the metropolitan sewage, and 
the obligation on the part of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to prevent the pollution of the river is recognised. It is there- 
fore clear that we are far from having heard the last word as 
to the sewerage of London. 

The case of Birmingham is still in the memory of the public. 
Between the injunction of the Court of Chancery on the one 
hand, and the votes of the House of Commons on the other, 
Birmingham has been literally placed in the position of a 
householder whose drain is stopped up; and neither authority 
has directed any inquiry into the question how far the course, 
levels, and proper maintenance of the river Rea would be effected 
by the schemes discussed. All over England the same ques- 
tions are cropping out, and what is worse, expensive works 
are in many places being erected which can only result in 
failure. 

We shall not long detain our readers as to the details of the 
Act of 1872. The provisions, if translated from Parliamentary 
phraseology into English, are singularly modest. In fact, it is 
only by its operation that the value of the measure can be 
ascertained. As it is, we can only form such an idea of its 
possible outcome as could be formed of the character of a build- 
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ing from observing the trenches dug for its foundations, with- 
out having access to the plans. 

The Act simply enacts that from its date England shall be 
divided into districts, urban and rural. The mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses of a borough, the Improvement Commissioners 
of an Improvement district and the Local Board in a Local 
Government district are to form the local sanitary authorities 
in urban districts, and the guardians of the union, with certain 
exceptions, in the rural districts. The first meeting of such 
sanitary authorities is to be held within twenty-eight days from 
the passing of the Act, or when directed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The powers and duties created by the Local 
Government Acts, the Sewage Utilization Acts, the Nuisance 
Removal Acts, the Lodging-house Acts, tle Diseases Prevention 
Act, and the Bakehouse Regulation Act, are transferred to the 
new boards. 

It shall be the duty of every urban sanitary authority to ap- 
point a medical officer of health, and of every rural sanitary 
authority to appoint a medical officer, an inspector of nuisances, 
and other necessary assistants. ‘lhe mode of paying expenses 
is regulated. Special rules are made as to ports. Powers are 
given to the Local Government Board to alter the area of 
districts, and unite or divide them by provisional order, to be 
confirmed by Parliament. The Local Government Board is 
constituted the ultimate authority in sanitary matters and in 
regulation of highways and turnpike trusts. 

The one clause which seems to point that this legislation is 
anything more than permissive is the 18th, which gives power 
to the inspectors of the Local Government Board to attend any 
meetings of the local boards, with powers similar to those of 
the Poor-law Inspector under the Poor-law Acts. 

It thus appears that the action of the new sanitary authorities 
is only guaranteed by the possible inspection of the represen- 
tatives of the local Government Board. What that inspection 
may involve, how the transferred powers are to be made more 
efficient than heretofore, aud how far the provision for the public 
health is to be in any way affected by the new Act, remain to 
be seen. The great burden of an efficient sanitary survey and 
programme of sanitary measures for the entire country is thus 
thrown on the Local Government Board. We are not intimat- 
ing that this is undesirable, but it is of the highest importance 
that it should be understood. On the action taken by the 
Local Government depends the whole value of the legislation of 
last session. 


It is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that the action, 
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or rather the want of action, of the Local Government Board 
has produced a profound disappointment among all the friends 
of sunitary reform. No difference of opinion exists on this 
score. ‘The country medical practitioners are the first to declare 
the futility of expecting effective services from their representa- 
tives, in the absence of such an organization as shall muke them 
report, not to a local board, desirous above all things to avoid 
expense, but to a superior medical officer. The engineering 
aspect of the case, tliat is to say the physical, economical, and 
financial question, is absolutely ignored. Districts that have 
been prohibited, under heavy penalties, from maintaining their 
existing systems of sewerage, apply in vain to the administration 
for advice. The Richmond vestry have incurred a debt of 
£30,000 to carry out the plan of drainage recommended by 
the Metropolitan Sewers Commission. ‘Lhis system falls into 
the Thames. A penalty of £100 per day is now incurred by 
the use of the sewers! But no plan of diverting the sewage is 
supplied ; no mode of dealing with i. is recommended. The 
Local Government Board simply, as a sanitary measure, pro- 
poses to stop up the mouth of the sewer, and thus to convert 
Richmond into one great cesspool, 

Complaints of the same nature come from every part of the 
country. They have not attained the full sound of public dis- 
content and wrath, simply because nine men out of ten are not 
interested (as they suppose) in sanitary reform, and are 
interested in keeping down the rates. The silence is as expres- 
sive, therefore, as the complaints. But no person who desires 
that sanitary matters should be treated on enlightened principles 
of sanitary science, and on them alone, fails to condemn this 
failure on the part of the Government to rise to the level of its 
duties. 

With the broadest margin for the independent action of 
different local autnoritics, the discharge by the Government of 
the functions, which only a central authority can perform, is 
perfectly consistent. It is the duty of such an authority to 
define those great principles on which all sanitary engineering 
shall be conducted; to make clear the present ctate of definite 
knowledge attained by science ; and to give, asked or unasked, 
to every sanitary body, the normal plan by which its efforts 
should be guided. ‘The central authority has the means, and 
alone has the means, of acquiring that information which the 
country demands. It is its duty both to acquire and to com- 
municate it. 

It may be more conducive both to the political and to the 
personal tranquillity of the hour, to leave England, nominally 
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divided into sanitary districts, to continue its wonted apathy in 
the presence of dangers that affect health, and that are dis- 
regarded because they are not actually visible; but we cannot 
conceive a responsibility more serious than that which is 
involved by such a neglect, now that the need of administrative 
action has been admitted. While the Government fails to 
ascertain the main laws of sanitary science, and of sanitary 
engineering, and to communicate to the country the experience 
which it has acquired, and to guide the several districts in the 
application of that knowledge, for every life that is lost by pre- 
ventible disease, for every hour that is wasted in cases like those 
that we have cited, the Minister of Public Health is responsible, 
It may not be a parliamentary responsibility, but it is one that 
will have to be encountered before a tribunal more searching 
than Parliament—the tribunal before which conscience pleads, 
and the verdict of which is recorded by posterity. 


Art, I1I.—Catholicism and Papal Infallibility. 


Two principles and parties have contended during one thousand 
years in the Roman Catholic Church, which may be respect- 
ively distinguished and named by the two titles of that Church, 
viz., the Roman and the Catholic. Now, to ail appearances, the 
contest is ended. In words often attributed to Augustine, but 
which he never used ;—‘ Roma locuta est, finita est.’ In that 
Church Romanism has extinguished Catholicism. In it the 
Popes prova word is fulfilled, ‘Io sono la Tradizione,’ i.e. ‘ Io 
sono la chiesa!’ 

For five centuries, from the ninth to the fourteenth, the 
usurpations of the Roman See over the episcopal and metropo- 
litan rights of other churches, and its arrogant pretensions to 
supremacy over the States of Christendom, grew steadily ;—sus- 
tained by forged documents, and advocated at once by the subtle 
but uncritical ecclesiastic logic of the schoolmen, and by the myr- 
midon hosts of Regulars of various orders that possessed Europe 
under the immediate command of Rome. Then the Hydra- 
power of the Papacy, swollen and corrupt with inordinate lust 
and every filthy abomination, became three-headed. The 
open scandal of three Papal Courts fulminating anathemas 
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against each other, and the threatened dissolution of the entire 
system of the Church by reason of the inextricable confusion, 
the fierce wrangling, the uucertainty as to valid Episcopal juris- 
diction and priestly orders, that prevailed,—awoke the better mind 
of Europe. Chiefly through the courage and learning of D’ Ailly 
and Gerson the early liberties of the Church were re-asserted ; 
and in the first part of the fifteenth century the reforming 
Councils of Constance (1414-1418) and of Basle (1431-1443) 
were convened. In them the Catholic rights of Christendom, 
represented in its bishops and state dignitaries, were not only 
authoritatively affirmed against the Papal supremacy, but 
were peremptorily enforced in the deposition of the three rival 
Popes, and in the election of the new Pope, Martin V. This 
mighty popular reaction against the Papacy did not long avail 
to check the Icarian presumption, or to cleanse the Augean im- 
purities of the Roman See. Florence annulled, as far as prac- 
ticable, what Constance had resolved. And then Protestantism 
arose, outraged and indigaant, and utterly abjured the Papacy 
as an uuchristian and accursed iustitutionm—a shameless 
tyranny, favoured, it may be, in its origin by the chaotic social 
condition of Kurope, but nevertheless founded in deceit, avarice, 
and violence—which perverted the faith and oppressed the life of 
the Church of Christ, and was by every principle of its nature 
irremediable. 

The loss to Catholicism of the Teutonic races, distinguished 
by their passion for freedom and truth, liberated the Papacy 
from its most vigilant censors and antagonists, aud aided it to 
renew and establish its former despotic authority within the now 
limited borders of the Catholic Church. ‘The new order of the 
Jesuits pursued, as Janizaries of the Pope, this oue object—his 
aggrandizement, and the subjection of all civil and sacred autho- 
rities to his. Yet the old faith in an Independent Episcopacy and 
the freedom of National Churches survived. The strength of the 
vast empire of Charles V. even when broken into halves, and the 
kingdom of France in its splendour under Louis XIV., would not 
brook the exercise of Papal sovereignty over them. Consequently 
the principles of the Papal and of the Episcopal or Old Catholic 
system, have, from the sixteenth century to our own, struggled for 
the pre-eminence. The Gallican liberties, proclaimed in the 
four famous propositions of 1682 ; the Hmser punctation of 1736, 
in which the Electors of Mayence, ‘Triers, and Cologne, together 
with the Archbishop of Salzburg, resolved on the restoration of 
a Catholic National Church in Germany; and the still bolder 
projects of Joseph II., Emperor of Austria (1781), wituess 
for the survival and occasional ascendency of that spirit of 
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jealous resistance to Papal claims, and that assertion of National 
and Episcopal rights which obtained clear and triumphant ex- 
pression at the Council of Constance. Even on the Papal 
throne Popes of either party have followed each other. Clement 
IV., by a Bull (1775) aboiished the Jesuit order for ever, be- 
cause, ‘so long as it exists, it is impossible that the Church can 
‘ secure a true and lasting peace.’ Pius VII. (1814) restored it, 
professedly in answer to ‘the unanimous prayer of the Chris- 
tian world.’ 

Now, however, in the Roman Catholic Church, this contro- 
versy of two irreconcilable principles is ended. The Ultra. 
montane or Papal system—having received during this century 
an unparalleled momentum from many causes, and being 
constrained by these very causes to give most rigorous defini- 
tien and abscluteness to its own principle,—has infallibly com- 
pleted itself, and extinguished the last vestige of all other in- 
dependent jurisdiction but its own,—vhether in the domain of 
faith or administration, whether of Bishops or States—in that 
Church, by the decrees of the Vatican Council. Catholicism, in 
its ancient and popular sense, has been extirpated from the 
Catholic Church. It has become purely a Roman or Papal 
Chureh. Old Catholics are heretics. 

It was in the ninth century that the Papacy first began to 
organize itself as a world-wide autocratic government. Amid 
the ruins of the fallen Carlovingian empire, it raised the fabric 
of a more imposing spiritual empire, whose authority should 
impose unity and give order to the unsettled, anarchic, and semi- 
barbarous nations cf Europe. It is in the nineteenth century 
that the Papacy hes at length definitely completed its organiza- 
tion: it rears itself now in Enrope—a compact, flawless, re- 
lentless, religious autocracy, whose head is the infallible and 
all-mighty Pope, by whom all truth to be believed on peril of 
eternal anathema, is infallibly decreed, and from whom alone 
all authority, spiritual and civil, is lawfully derived. A strange 
phenomenon in the nineteenth century! A brief study of the 
causes which have given rise to it is necessery. 

The French Revolution, in the ecclesiastical sphere of European 
history as in others, has begun a new era. The year ’89 is the 
epoch from which the present age dates itself. The hurricane of 
that revolution swept away the revenues, the feudal privileges, the 
vested local interests, the ancient organization aud regimen of the 
French priesthood: the old Catholic world in France was sub- 
merged in that storm, a new Catholic world arose tempered 
with another spirit, and constituted by another law. The priests 
were persecuted, and those who faithfully endured the persecution 
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were kindled by its fire to unwonted fervour. Trained by long 
habit, and in a menner coerced by their hierarchical organization 
to submit themselves to a supreme authority outside of their 
own body, the Gallican priesthood—when they saw that authority 
of the State to be utterly broken which they had mostly regarded 
as supreme, or which had at least served to countercheck the 
authority of the Pope, which they likewise acknowledged; and 
when the civil forces of the Revolution were hurled against them, 
—rallied with passionate zeal rcund the Papal throne, and found 
there at once a centre of unity for themselves and a power which, 
though feeble, pledged and exerted itself to the utmost for their 
defence. Afterwards, when Napoleon reduced revolutionary 
France to subjection and order he said, mimicking Voltaire’s 
famous phrase, ‘If there were no Pope, it would be necessary to 
‘make one.” Why? Because he needed a power claiming and 
wielding an authority over the army of the priesthood like that 
which he himself wielded over his armies. ‘The first stupendous 
blow to the old Catholic constitution of the Church was given 
by the famous Concordat between Napoleon and Pius VII. (15th 
July, 1801), in which the Pope of his own authority sanctions 
and decrees the destruction of old bishoprics, and a new circum- 
scription of dioceses (Article 2*), and then concedes that 
bishops shall nominate to all cures in their dioceses. Here 
the Pope usurps the prerogative of making and unmaking dio- 
ceses, and of removing any occupant of en Episcopal See: and 
to condone his own usurpation he gives the bi-hops authority to 
appoint all the priests in the parishes of their respective dioceses; 
an authority which has made every priest in France helplessly 
subject to his bishop, for to a large extent they have become, as 
it is said, ‘ amovibiles ad nutum,’ —removeable at will. 

The storm of the Revolution swept more or less over the whole 
of Catholic Kurope, and produced similar, though not precisely 
equal, results in other Catholic countries. Everywhere natural 
and local attachments were broken, ancient privileges were 
abolished. In the embroilment of European warfare, and in 
the readjustment of European states, the priesthood lost every- 
where that sentiment of nationality which had always afforded 


* The refugee bishops in England, in a memorial which they sent to 
the Pope, wrote—‘ The right of our ministry seems to demand from us 
‘that we should never lightly break the tie which has united us to the 
‘churches immediately entrusted to our care, by the providence of the 
‘most high God.’ Morsi, Bishop of Jura, wrote to Napoleon —‘If the 
‘Pontiff of Rome declared our sees vacant we should tell him that he has 
‘not the right, and that they are more canonically filled than that of 
‘St. Peter.’— See Pressensé’s ‘Church and the French Revolution,’ pp. 
445-479, 
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the most powerful and indefectible ground of resistance to the 
centralizing encroachments of the foreign Papacy. Detached 
from their nationalities, and often oppressed by their own 
governments, they felt increasingly the pressure and the value 
of the bonds holding them in one Church; and they accepted 
with less reserve the government of that Church, though it was 
a foreign power which wielded it. Henceforth they became, as 
never before, native to the Church, alien to their country. 
Further, the priesthood now occupies everywhere a new position 
in respect to the civil power. The Pope invited no representatives 
of Catholic governments to the Vatican Council, because he said 
there are now no Catholic governments or Catholic States. In 
all modern States liberty of worship is tolerated. The priesthood 
do not, as of yore, form a distinct, integral, and privileged order 
of the State like the nobility, having power to fashion its laws 
and direct their execution : on the zontrary, they are mercly the 
paid officials of the State, and hold therefore in regard to it a 
dependent position. Yet their organization within themselves 
is complete, and apart from the State :—priests dependeit on 
bishops, and the bishops dependent on the Pope. They occupy, 
therefore, the place of an independent, highly-trained, foreign 
body,* which for spiritual service—like the mercenary Swiss 
soldiery for military—are hired by the State, but are commanded 
by their own chiefs; are often in mutinous subjection to the 
State, or in open antagonism to it; and are ready to exact the 
highest terms from it for their service. Again, the hostility to the 
priesthood, allied as it often is with a scornful infidelity, which 
animates large sections of European society, and sometimes 
envenoms the conduct of European governments towards them, 
rivets the bauds of their cohesion, and of their subjection to 
their Pontiff-ruler. Moreover, the precarious existence of modern 
States, their frequent convulsions, their uncertain and varying 
treatment of the priesthood, have all conspired to league that 
-priesthood together uader the instinct of self-defence. In order 
to secure their interests and the interests of that religion which 
many of them profoundly value as the palladium of society 
against all contingencies, and if possible to recover their old 
ascendency, they have massed themselves together into one vast 
European cohort, which we see serried ‘in thick array, of depth 
‘immeasurable,’ under the chieftainship of Rome. L’Jnter- 
nationale Noire—as this Ultramontane army, which knows no 
country, and owns no legitimate authority, but Rome, has been 


* It was a pregnant word that the Bishop of Orleans uttered, when he 
said, ‘Mon clergé est un regiment et il faut qu’il marche.’ 
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named—fronts and challenges that Radicalism, every description 
of which the priesthood stigmatizes as L’ Internationale Rouge : 
and, in truth, the one extreme at once generates, calumniates, 
and resists the other. 

It was, we have said, in the ninth century, amid the distrac- 
tion of Europe, when the foundations of the Fraukish Euro- 
pean empire and of all civil authority were subverted, that 
the Papacy first asserted its European supremicy. It is amid 
the revolutionary disquietude of the nineteenth century, when 
the foundations of social order and government have been shaken 
by successive earthquakes, and when the fabric of the world’s 
faith has been loosened in every joint, that the Papal system, 
seizing its opportunity, now perfects itself in definite organic 
form, and seeks to impose its dogmatic certitude of faith and 
its assumption of absolute authority upon our disjointed time. 

Finally, the Jesuit Order has been restored in our century, and 
has been placed ir highest office,* and armed with every facility, 
in order to inspire and marshal this great Ultramontane 
movement. Fitting and necessary instruments for their ap- 
pointed task! For the movement which they had to direct has 
simply been to give effect to the Jesuit principle of unreserved 
submission to the Pope tliroughout the whole Roman Catholic 
Church: and their success has been perfect. The Vatican 
decrees make the laws of their Order the laws of Catholic 
Christendom. Their name, ‘ La Société de Jésus,’ involved the 
pretension that their order was the true model of the Christian 
Church, to which it must he fashioned. And the aim which 
their very name avowed has been fulfilled. Favoured by the 
circumstances which we have described, the Jesuits have worked 
with consummate sagacity, chiefly in schools. Their policy 
has always led them to use every means by which to indoctrinate 
and mould the young. The old die, and quickly give place to 
their successors. The Jesuit always looks forward to the Future 
so rapidly rising out of the Present. Almost all clerical semina- 
ries have been placed under their control. The priesthood of 
to-day are mostly the pupils of the Jesuits. Need we wonder 
at their fanatical adoption of the favourite Jesuit dogma? The 
convent schools for the daughters of the wealthy, and the schools 
established by Sisters of Mercy for the poorer classes, have like- 
wise been placed under their direction: and as far as practicable 
in every educational institution, whether parish school, college, 
or university, Jesuit influence has been made to predominate,— 


* Every congregation of the Roman curia, save that of the Inquisition, 
is in the hands of that order. And even in the congregation of the 
Inquisition they number almost as many members as the [ominicans. 
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for everywhere the mighty power of the Pope has seconded 
their efforts. 

Further, and by the same means, Jesuit teaching has coloured 
and inspired the whole modern Romish doctrine of wor- 
ship and morals. The change in so-called Catholic teaching 
during this century, as witnessed by the modern popular cate- 
chism and works of devotion used in schools and diffused 
amoug the people, astounds those who have carefully watched 
the silent revolution working in the Romish Church. It is the 
complete system of Jesuitry supplanting the older and healthier 
Catholicism! For in that system the unconditional sacrifice of 
the understanding and will to a superior human religious autho- 
rity comports well—but comports only—with a religious worship 
which éxpends and satisfies itself in multitudinous outward and 
idolatrcus rites, and with a casuistry which sophisticates and 
stifles conscience. It is no accident which unites the procla- 
mation of the ‘Immaculate Conception’ with that of the ‘ In- 
fallible Pope’ within one decennium. It was no caprice or mis- 
chance that made the present Pope exalt Alphonso Signori to be a 
‘Doctor Ecclesie.’ He is properly ‘ The Doctor’ of the Ultramon- 
taue Papal Church. And many tendencies of our century have 
favoured the acceptance of this Jesuit teaching. The eager, often 
reckless, pursuit of wealth; the engrossment of material pleasure; 
the refinement of esthetic taste; and the voluptuous nurture 
of idle sentiment, which have distinguished influential sections 
of European society during the century, and which have partially 
mirrored themselves in the vast industrial class, give willing 
welcome to a form of religion which is profuse in indulgences, 
prevides ingenious palliatives for sin, refines worship into an 
esthetic spectacle or a sweet sensation, and converts religious 
obedience into ritual observances. But all these tendencies, 
which have popularized the Jesuit modes of devotion and the 
Jesuit theory of Christian ethics, have exalted and strengthened 
that principle which is tie centre and pivot of the whole Jesuit 
system, viz., absolute submission to the external authority of 
the Papal See, and, so far, have joined with the other influences 
more immediately affecting the priesthood, which have been de- 
scribed, to prepare for the Ultramontane triumph at the Vatican 
Council, and to precipitate the Roman Catholic Church into its 
servile subjection to Rome. 

But all have not bowed the knee. Romanism has expelled 
Catholicism from communion with itself, but has not wholly 
destroyed it. It lives no longer in the Koman Church ; but it 
lives without it. And we propose to exhibit the grounds on 
which the Old Catholic Church vindicates its cause against the 
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New Papal or Vatican Church, as it is styled by Old Catholics; 
tonarrate the history of the movement that has established the 
Old Cathohe Church, and to forecast the probable reforms 
which that Church will inaugurate. 

The *Old Catholic movement’ dates from the 18th of July, 
1870, when Pius 1X. promulgated, at St. Peter’s in Rome, 
the Constitution ‘ Pastor Aftervus,’ ov the Church ot Christ, in 
the presence of 535 bishops, all of whom in quick suczession 
voted ‘placet ;’—save two, whose names deserve to be held in re- 
membrance— Riccio Von Cajazzo and Fitzgerald of ‘ Little Rock.’ 
The Old Catholic movement is a protest against the 3rd and 4th 
chapters of that Coustitution,* and it rests on three grounds :— 


* We append those clauses of the chapters, or sections of the first 
dogmatic constitution on the Church, forming the 11th chapter of the 
entire ‘Schema Constitutionis Dogmaticze de Ecclesia Chnsti Patrum 
Examini Propositum,’ which set forth the new doctrine concerning the 
Papacy, against which Old Catholics protest. And we remark, in passing, 
that this first constitution of the entire ‘Schemu’ was all that was voted 
at the Vatican Council! The Pope’s supremacy being decreed, nothing 
else was required from the Council. 

Chater 111.—‘ Hence we teach and declare that by the appointment 
‘of our Lord the Roman Church holds over all others a suvereignty 
‘of the ordinarial power (ordinaria potestas-power of the Ordinary, 
‘who in ecclesiastical law is one having immediate jurisdiction), and 
‘that this power of jurisdiction, which is essentially episcopal, is 
‘immediate, to which all, of whatever rite and dignity, both indi- 
‘vidually and collectively, are bound, by their duty of monarchical sub- 
‘ordination and true obedience, to submit, not only in matters which 
‘belong tc faith and morals, but also in those that appertuin to the 
‘discipline and government of the Church throughout the world; so that 
‘the Church may be one flock, under one supreme pastor, through the 
‘preservation of unity, both of communion and of profession of the same 
‘ta th w th the Roman Pontiff. ‘This is the teaching of Catholic truth, 
‘from which no one can deviate without loss of faith aud salvation.’ 
.... .‘If then any shall say that the Roman Vontiff has the office 
‘merely of inspection or direction, and not the entire and supreme power 
‘of jurisdiction over the Un‘versal Church, not only in things which 
‘relate to faith and morals, but also in those which relate to the discipline 
‘aud government of the Church spread throughout the world; or assert 
‘that he possesses inerely the principal part, and not the abselute fulness 
‘of this supreme power; or that this power which he enjoys is not 
‘ordinary (i.e. that of an Ordinary) aud immediate, both over each and 
‘ali the churches, and over each and ull our pastors aud the faithful, 
‘let him be Anathema.’ 

Chapter 1V..... ‘Therefore faithfully adhering to the tradition 
‘received from the beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God 
‘our Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic religion, and the salvation of 
‘Christian people, the Sacred Counal approving, we teach and detine 
‘that it is a dogma divinely revealed, that the Roman Poutiff—when he 
‘speaks ex cathedrd, 7.e., when, in discharge of the office of pastur and 
‘doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his suj reme apostolic authority, he 
‘defines a doctrine regarding faith and morals to be held by the Univeisal 
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I. That the Vatican Council, which approved that Constitution, 
is not @cumenical. II. That the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
defined in the 4th chapter, is not true. III. That the dogma, 
—combined with the assumption by the Pope of absolute epis. 
copal jurisdiction over the whole Church, as declared in the 
8rd chapter,—destroys the true Catholic constitution of the 
Church, as it has existed till the present time. And, IV., That 
in the language of the famous Munich declaration (7th July, 
1871), ‘These decrees constitute a serious peril for the State 


‘and society, being wholly irreconcilable with the laws and insti- 
‘tutions of modern civilization.’ 


II. 


The first condition, it‘is affirmed, of an @cumenical Council 
is, that it represents all the particular Churches, or Sees, united 
in the Catholic communion. Fénélon, who in regard to the 
question of Papal Infallibility, is above suspicion, having given 
most conspicuous evidence of his belief in it, expresses this 
view most clearly :— 


‘The Council is not the Church, but only its representation. As 
has often been said, both in the Council of Constance and in that of 
Basle, the bishops who assemble in a council are deputed to it by all 
the churches of all Catholic nations, in order, in the name of the 
Universal Church, to declare what this Universal Church believes, 
and what is its tradition. These bishops are thus, accordingly, the 
delegates of all the churches, and it is forbidden them to exceed the 
commission they have received. Whence it is evident, that if 500 
bishops, as in the case of the Council of Rimini, and in that of 
Constantinople which forbade images, exceeded their commissian to 
declare the common faith—the Universal Church, of which they are 
only the delegates and simple representatives, would not ratify their - 
definition, but, on the contrary, would reject it.’* 


But the Vatican Council had not this representative character, 
Of the 764—the greatest number assembled in the Council— 


‘ Church,—by the divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, is 
‘possessed of that infallibility with which the divine Redeemer willed 
‘that His Church should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith © 
‘or morals; and that therefore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are 
‘in themselves, and not by reason of the consent of the Church, un- 
‘alterable. But if any one—which may God avert—presume to con- 
‘ tradict this, our definition, let him be anathema.’ 
* «Desummi Pontificis Auctoritate,’ cap. 34. Compare passages from 

‘eminent Roman Catholic authorities, quoted in Abbé Michaud's work 

* Comment l’église Romaine n’est plus l’église Catholique,’ pp. 139-159. 
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195* bad no churches to represent, and therefore could not 
testify to the faith of any church. Of these, 120 were bishops 
in partibus (infidelium), whose number Pio Nono had augmented, 
in an extraordinary manner, by the consecration of fifty, during 
the two years preceding the Council: and the most of the 120 
of these bishops were apostolic vicars to missionary countries 
who were removable at will by ‘the Propaganda,’ and, conse- 
quently, subject to Papal dictation ;—the others belonged to 
the Roman Court. Further, 143 bishops belonged to the Roman 
States, of whom five represented only 9,000 inhabitants in their 
collective dioceses. Italy alone sent 276, more than one-third 
of the whole Council, and exceeding the number sent by all 
the rest of Catholic Europe; for France, Germany, Hungary, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Poland, only numbered 265 
representatives at the Council.t The Eastern bishops and 
many others could only visit Rome, on the condition that they 
were supported whilst there by the Pope. Their number was 
so great, that the Pope was said to have jokingly observed: ‘If 
‘ the Council continue long, I may be infallibile (infallible), but 
‘I shall be also fallito (bankrupt).’ They who ate the Pope’s 
bread would follow the Pope’s beck. Be it likewise remembered 
that the forty-nine cardinals (of whom sixteen were priests and 
seven deacons, having accordingly no Episcopal qualification for 
the Council), were dignitaries of the Roman See, and mostly 
officers of the Papal Court, and therefore were certain to exalt 
the Papal supremacy. 

On the other hand, the oldest and largest dioceses of Catholic 
Christendom were either unrepresented, or their representa- 


tives voted in the minority. The bishops of Kéniggratz (with 


* Twenty-three cardinals, who were not bishops; 120 bishops in par- 
tibus ; six abbots nullius, eighteen mitred abbots, twenty-seven generals 
of orders, and one prelate.—Taken from ‘il catalogo alphabetico dei Patri 
presenti al Concilio 1st CEcumenico Vaticano.” _ 

+ ‘Thus, Italy having at the Council more voices than all the Catholic 
‘countries of Europe taken together, the titular Italian bishops, making of 
‘themselves a majority of the titular bishops of all the Christian world, 
‘and this majority being fortified and rendered invincible by the cardinals, 
‘who are not bishops, and by the bishops who are not titular—bishops in 
‘ partibus, or vicars-apostolic—to whom must be joined abbots and 
‘generals of order, making in all 195—we see that the Italian, and 
‘these accessory votes, form the large majority in the Council of near 
*500.’—* La Liberté du Concile et l’Infallibilité,’ a brochure, written 
by one of the most eminent French bishops, of which only fifty copies 
were distributed among the cardinals. It is now published in the first 
volume of Friedrich’s ‘Documenta ad Illustrandum Vaticanum Con- 
cilium,’ and we shall make further references to it, as it portrays, 
as no other document has done, and upon unimpeachable authority, 
the procedure of the Council. 
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1,310,000 Catholic population), Leitmaretz (1,210,000), and 
others with dioceses similarly large, weie absent; whilst the 
representatives of Paris (1,900,000), Vienna (1,170,000), Prague 
(1,700,000), Lyons (1,150,000), and other of the Icading and 
largest dioceses in Europe, pronounced against the Vat can 
d gma of Papal Infallibility. Ju a word, Vou Schulte has shown 
in.controvertibly (‘ Stellung der Concilien, Pipste, and Biscl 6fe,’ 
p> 244, 275, 313), that the majority in the Council represented 
the minority in the Roman Catholic world, whilst the opposition 
in the Council spoke in the name of the most educated and 
influential Catholic populations. 

But other grave charges are made, accusing the ccu- 
menicity of the Vatican Council, which we can only summarize. 
Neither in the two allocutions of the Pope to the bishops, 
announcing the Council, vor in the Bull of indiction tracing its 
programme, had any intimation becn given of the momentous 
questions that would be submitted to it. Formerly, provincial 
synods preceded a general council, in which the clergy and 
members of the laity weighed the mattcrs to be decided in the 
: | council, and thus the bishops at the Council represented the 
* opivion, or witucssed to ‘the faith,’ of their respective dioceses, 
which had heen thus collectively expressed. But betore this 
Vatican Council, no time or opportunity was allowed any bishop 
to consult his diocese at all.* All preparations for the business 
ot the Council had been secretly made by the Pope. Congre- 
\ gations of theologians and jurists had been sitting at Rome for 
( . two vears, in order to p.epare the numerous ‘schemata’ of 
decrecs aud canous to be laid befvre the Council, with appendices 


* Nevertheless, the real purport of the Council was ‘in the air.’ The 
Pope had defined and declared ‘ex sese,’ the dogma of ‘ The Immaculate 

Concept on’ as ‘de fide ;’ and had thus arbitrarily exercised the dreadful 

prerogative which the Vat can decrees have formally ratified. The modern 

catechisms sanctioned by the Pope taught expressly the doctrine of Papal 

iufaliibility: ‘The *Civiita Cattolica,’ whch is the Papal ‘Mon.teur,’ pub- 

lished at Rome, under the immediate direction of the Pope, had urged that 

the bishops should be willing to sacrifice at Rome not only their money 

aud blood to the Pope, but also their intellect, ‘il sucrificio deil’ intel. eto,’ 

and on the 6th of February, 1869, announced that the Council would detine 

two new dogmas, the Infal ibility of the Pope and the Assumption of the 

Virgin. Les cé ots »rayed the Virzin—‘ He has made thee immaculate, 

: make him infall.ble!? And a profound ag.tation was raised by the Papal 
ress and other means, inflaming the devotion of true Catholics for the 

ope, and demanding the proclamat on by the Council of his infallibility. 

A secret brotherhood was formed, pledging its members ‘ to hold fast, and 

‘to confess, if necessary, with the loss of lite the doctrine generally 

‘believed by Cathvlics—that the Pope, speaking ex cathedrd, is in- 

‘ fallible, ete.’ 
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containing the Biblical, patristic, and scholastic evidence for 
them. These schemata alone could be discussed in this Council. 
Thus, the Pope alone had the initiative. No member of the 
Council could propose any subject for its diseussion—an indig- 
nity which no previous Council had endorsed. The Council 
appointed none of its own officers. All the regulations for the 
couduct of its business were promulgated by the Pope, without 
any consultation with the Council, and even against the most 
emphatic, aud the repeated, protests of a large number of its 
members. Accordingly, the Council was treated in all respects— 
not as a body, having independent authority to speak and act in 
the name of the Church, but as a body summoned and graciously 
honoured to advise tle Pope in the manner and under the con- 
ditions which he pleased to permit. 

Consistently with this view, and in contrast to the promulga- 
tion of all preceding conciliary decrees, the Pope at the close 
taught and defined his own Infallibility, the Council ouly approv- 
ing of the dogma (* Nos docemus efe’ sacro approbante Coucilio).* 
The vast area of the Council-chamber made discussion or couter- 
ence impcssible. A third of the assembly could hear nothing of 
what was said. The Cardinal of Pietro deciared in the assembly, 
that he had not been able to follow a single speech, and another 
cardinal said that he had not heard forty words of all the dis- 
courses delivered from the commencement of the Council. A 
council, therefore, it was not (collatis vere et undique consiliis). 
Further, according to tie order of procedure enjoined by the 
Papal ‘Coustitution,’ an entire schema, sometimes making, 
with its digest of evidence, a thick folio volume, was issued at 
one time to the members of the Council. Years had been 
spent in its preparation. Ouly days, however, were allowed for 
its consideration ;—sometimes only hours. For example, the 
schema on ‘the Catechism’ was placed in the hands of the 
Fathers on the Thursday evening, and on the Friday morning 
the discussion commenced. Again, the speakers spoke dis- 
cursively as they pleased either on a whole schema, or on par- 
ticular sections of it. As they could not hear, or even understand 
each: other, no speaker thought of answering or confirming preced- 
ing speakers. Each spoke or read his own prepared discourse, 
quite irrespective of what others had said. And these jumbled 
discourses were not allowed to be reported for the benefit of 
the Council. As they could not be heard, neither were they to be 

* Compare the formula adopted at Trent, ‘Sacrosancta Tridentina 
‘Synodus in Spiritu 8. legitime congregata, in ea presideutibus eisdem 
‘tribus Apostolicae Sedis Legatis—statuit ac decrevit.’ 

+. ‘La situation des choses 4 Rome, 14 Féyrier, 1870.’—Published in 
the Monitenr Universel. 
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read. ‘They were reserved for the private use of ‘The Com- 
mission de fide,’ a commision of twenty-four members of the 
Council, appointed solely by the Pope, which referred them to a 
committee of anonymous theologians, belonging almost exclu- 
sively to the Jesuit order, who revised the wording of the 
schemata, and then, along with their emendations, likewise pub- 
lished, for the benefit of the Council, a synopsis of the criticisms 
and arguments of the numerous speakers. Then, after a second 
series of discourses, the Fathers proceeded to the vote with in- 
credible haste—haste which, when it is remembered that every 
canon is followed by that awful refrain of Anathema, and every 
truth decreed is de fide, i.e. to be believed precisely as it is 
defined, on peril of everlasting damnation, indicated a blasphe- 
mous temerity. Hear an eye-witness : 


‘Twenty-four hours were allowed the Fathers when the sessions of 

the Council were resumed in February, to prepare their discourses upon 
this new preamble and the first four chapters of the schema—‘De Fide’ 
—now entirely recast, which were followed by eighteen canons with 
anathema. It is not easy, however, when the object is to fix doctrine 
in unchangeable formula, and to anathematize unbelievers, to find 
immediately the most simple, clear, and precise expressions. Hence, 
despite the short time allowed, there were innumerable amendments 
1 ag There were 47 in the first chapter, 62 in the second, 
122 in the third, in the fourth 50; 281 in all. é* 
Well, the President gave these amendments to the Fathers, and made 
them vote on them with such rapidity that it was impossible to give 
them any real attention. The amendments could not be read over 
before they were voted. The Under-Secretary of the Council did not 
even give himself the trouble to read them over; he only indicated 
them by their number. Hence a number of the bishops abstained 
from voting. One of them, and one of the most intelligent, when 
asked why he did not vote, answered, “ What do you wish of me 1 
I have been unable to form not only a conviction, but even a clear 
idea of the matters decided. See how things go. If you do not come 
to the Assembly, they will vote without you; if you come and 
abstain from voting, they will vote without you.” The Under- 
Secretary, from his tribune, caHs out the number of the amendment, 
and adds, The Commission rejects ;—Let those that reject rise up 
—surgant. The majority rises imperturbably. All is said; all is done. 
The President announces that the General Congregation has decided. 
And all is ended.’—(‘ La liberté du Concile,’ § 7.) 


But even these rigorous, if not tyrannical, laws imposed on 
the Council did not suffice: the business of the Council lagged : 
the supreme objects of the Council’s existence hung, though as 
yet carefuliy veiled, ready for disclosure aud execution. The 
fierce summer heats of Rome, in Veuillot’s violent phrase, 
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were to ripen the red wine of the Church’s doctrine—the Papal 
Infallibility : and the summer was quickly approachirg. Conse- 
guently, a new code of regulations was issued by the Pupe on 
the 20th of February, giving absolute power to the presidents of 
the Council to prolong or abridge the sittings, to decide the 
order of speakers, to interrupt them and silence them, to change 
the subject of deliberation without notice, and finally, at the 
request of ten members, to let the majority of the Assembly by 
vote abruptly close any discussion. Additional powers were 
also given to the Commission, which prepared and revised the 
several schemata. 

Against this summary violation. of all conciliar freedom, 
upwards of one hundred bishops protested, ‘ quod illz videlicet 
regule hujus modi sint, ut in pluribus Patrum libertas, inde 
minui, e¢ etiam tolli posse, videatur.’ (That the new regulations 
restrain, and even destroy the liberty of the Fathers in a great 
number of ways). This protest, like every other protest or 
remonstrance addressed either to the Cardinal Presidents, or to 
the Pope, by the Opposition during the whole Council, was not 
only unavailing: it received no acknowledgment whatsoever. 
The Council continued its heavy business, exhausted by the 
volumes of schemata, of annotations, of amendments, and 
synopses of conciliar speeches. The schema ‘de ecclesid’ had 
been published and was under consideration, in which, of course, 
the doctrine of the Primacy was an integral part, but in which 
as yet no mention of Papal Infallibility occurred. In all, eight 
distinct schemata, containing fifty chapters, on discipline or 
dogma, were being studied, the most of which had been dis- 
cussed at least once in Council ;—when suddenly, without pre- 
vious intimation, a ‘monitum’ from the Pope is read by the 
President of the Council, commanding all to be instantly laid 
aside, and a new schema, concerning the Primacy and Infalli- 
bility of the Pope, to be introduced. The important debate 
that followed this announcement our readers can recall to mind. 
When, however, that schema had been adopted, and its dogmas 
promulgated, little else was done. The first and famous schema 
‘De Fide’ was left a Torso, only four chapters of it being promul- 
gated. The schema ‘de ecclesia’ was forgotten. The Pope’s Infal- 
libility had been decreed ; satis est. The Council dispersed, pro- 
bably never to meet again; for all Councils are now a superfluity. 

When we read this history, and remember that the Roman 
Catholic laity, even in the persons of the ambassadors from the 
governments of Catholic countries were excluded from the 
Council; that absolute secresy was commanded to the conciliar 
Fathers, whilst professedly testifying and defining the faith of 
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the Catholic world; and that Papal influence was unscrupulously 
exerted to achieve but the ove object so dexterously concealed, 
80 precipitously announced, and so resolutely carried, we adopt 
Pere Hyacinth’s memorable phrase, ‘c’est un guet-apens. suivi 
@un coup (It is an ambuseade, followed by a coup d’ état.) 
Now, doubtless, judged by the ‘notes’ of an C£cumenical 
Council, which are given by the greatest Roman Catholic 
authorities, viz., that it be (1) representative, and (2) free—there 
can be no hesitation in decidiiig on the evidence adduced that 
the Old Catholics are right in denouncing the Vatican Council 
as unecumenical It was not a fair representation of Roman 
Catholic churches, and, certes, no free Assembly would tolera‘e 
such restrictions and arbitrary domination as oppressed that: 
Council. But, on the other hand, it is a purely ideal conception 
of cecumenicity which is thus defined, and by which liberal 
Roman Catholics have endeavoured to accredit their so-called 
Catholic system. [listorically considered, there have been no 
(Ecumenical Councils realizing their ‘notes’? of cecumenicity. 
And it may be fairly retorted on the Old Catholies—why submit 
to the sixteen so-called Gicumencial Councils, if you reject this 
‘Jast? “Neither the e:rlier nor the later were representative and 
free. Were not the first seven Councils purely Eastern Councils, 
in which the Western churches had few representatives, and, 
save in the fourth and sixth, not the slightest influence. What 
where the feur Lateran Councils but Roman Synods? Even the 
famous Council of Trent consisted ‘only of members from the 
Roman vations, especially Ltalians and Spaniards, with ouly one 
‘exception; that of the notorious zealot, Otto Trechsess, Bishop of 
‘ Augsburg.* What, further, has been the measure ot couciliar 
freedom in these famous Ecumenical Councils? Reeall the fact 
that in the second Council of Ephesus, the Bishop of Constanti- 
-nople was trampled down aud stamped to death by the Bishop of 
Alexandria, Dean Stanley quotes from the authorized report of 
the Couneil of Chalcedon, by tar the most distinguished in number 
and dignity of the first seven Councils, this authentic scene :— 
‘The moment is that of the Imperial officers giving orders that 
Theodoret, the excellent Bishop of Kars, well known as the com- 
* «Contemporary Review,’ vol. xvi. p. 126, Pallavicino says—‘ That 
"¢ three legates, four archbishops, twenty bishops, five generals of religious 
* orders, and the ambassadors of King Ferdinand, formed the Council in 
* its first session,’ 13th December, 1545. Le Plat says, four ‘ archbishops 
‘and twenty-two bishops.’ Sarpi simply says ‘tweuty-five bishops.’ In 
_the second session, 7th January, 1546, there were four cardinals, four 
archbishops. twenty-eight bishops, four generals of orders, three abbvts, 


-and upwards of thirty theologians. Sure'y this was no adequate repre- 
-gentation of the whole Roman Catholic Church. 
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mentator and ecclesiastical historian, should enter the Assembly, 
And when the most reverend Bishop Theodoret entered, the most 
reverend the Bishops of Egypt, Llyria, and Palestine, shouted out 
“ Merey upon us! the faith is destroyed ; the canons of the Church 
excommuuicate him; turn him out, turn out the teacher of 
Nestorius!” Ou the other hand, the most of the bishops of the East 
of Thrace, of Pontus and of Asia shouted out, “ We were compelled, - 
(at the former Council) to subsc:ibe our names to blauk papers ; we 
were scourged to submission, Turn out the Manicheans ; turn out 
the enemies of Flavian ; turn out the adversaries of the faith!” 
Dioscorus, the most reverend Bishop of Alexandria, said, © Why is 
Cyril to be turned out? It is he whom Theodoret has coudemned.” 
The most reverend bishops of the East shout out, Turn out the 
murderer | ioscorus. Who knows not the deeds of Dioseorns ?”’— 
(‘ Eastern Churches,’ p. 76.) 


Danz (a Roman Catholic), in his history of the Tridentine 
Council, does not hesitate to write thus (p. 36). After show- 
ing in other ways that it was neithci »;i..tually nor corporcally 
free, he alds— 


‘The Council, however, completely lost its freedom, by the manner 


. of voting and acting that had been proposed. The Fathers were tirst 
‘sounded and sifted in the congregations, so that they might be sub- 


sequently worked up in accordance with the Papal views: and if they 
did not then agree, they were brought into a minority by the manuer 
of gathering the votes separately ; for the Italian prelates who were 
present, aud who were nearly all creatures of the Pope, were far 
greater in number than the others,’ ete , etc.* 


We are bound to affirm, from abundance of such evidence, 
which we couid easily adduce, that this attribute of freecom 
never did belong to any of the cecumenical councils, aud that 
the Old Catholics, in refusing the title of cecumenicity to the 
Vatican Council on the grounds adduced, must also repud.ate 
the other councils hitherto honoured as ®2cumenical and intal- 
lible by all Roman Catholics. 

There is, however, ove paramount condition of ecumenical 
authority which, up till the present, has been universally recog- | 
nised and proclaimed by Roman Catholics, viz., that the doc- 
trines defined by a council should express the unanimous faith 
or judgment of its members, [ven so eminent and rigidly 
orthodox an authority on canon law and Church usage as Dr. 
Phillips (‘ Kirehenreeht,’ vol. ii., p. 260) says, ‘1n matters of faith 
the majority can decree nothing.’ ¢ And the reason of this is 

* Bishop Burnet’s ‘ Exposition of Twenty-first Article,’ and Dean Mil- 
man’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ i. 156. 


+ ‘In Glaubensachen kann die majoritat iber nichts entscheiden.’ 
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involved in what has always been deemed the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Catholicism, viz., the continuity and universality of the 
Church’s faith; and that Councils were simply organs in which the 
‘Ecclesia Congregata’ declared its constant and common faith. 
As was aptly said in the Vatican Council by one of the bishops, 
‘Deposit fidei samus custodes, non domini.’ Vincentius 
Lirinensis expresses this primary conception of Catholicism in his 
famous ‘Commonitorium,’ by the winged phrase so widely 
known, ‘ Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est.’ But the passage* from which this phrase is extracted 
expounds that phrase, and sets forth most lucidly what has been 
vaunted as emphatically the Catholic principle. 

That such unanimity was necessary to stamp a decree of the 
Council with canonical authority was repeatedly and in the 
most authoritative manner declared in the discussions of the 
Vatican Council, nor was it controverted. For example, Stross- 
mayer used this daring language: ‘A Council which, despising 
‘ this rule of unanimity, would attempt to define dogmas by a 
‘mere numerical majority, would, co ipso, forfeit the right of 
‘ binding the conscience of the Catholic world, by the sanctions 
‘ of eternal life and death.’ And in the famous protest, signed 
by upwards of one hundred bishops, this necessity of a unani- 
mous vote on the definition of doctrine was insisted upon, and 
the same criterion of cecumenicity was laid down. ‘So far as 
‘ concerns the suffrages of the bishops (that is to say, the moral 
‘ unanimity requisite for the solution of dogmatic questions), this 
‘ is certainly the capital point, and the very pivot of the whole 
‘ Council, res summa est, totiusque Concilii cardo vertitur. It is 
‘so momentous that if what we respectfully and urgently demand 
‘ is not. conceded, our conscience will be oppressed by an intole- 
‘rable burden. We should then fear that the cecumenical 
‘ character of the Council would be called into question, and that 
‘an occasion would be given to our enemies of attacking the 
‘ Holy See and the Council, and thus at length the authority of 


* «In the Catholic Church we must likewise observe with special 
‘ care, that we hold—what has been believed everywhere—always and 
‘by all. For this is indeed essentially and properly Catholic, as the very 
‘meaning of the word declares, viz. that which is absolutely comprehen- 
‘sive. Now we shall attain this, if we regard the universality, antiquity, 
‘ consentaneity, and harmony of faith. But we shall lay hold of what is 
‘ universal, if we profess that alone to be the true faith which the whole 
‘ Church throughout the world confesses; of what is ancient, if we abandon 
‘none of those views which itis manifest that the holy Ancients and our 
‘Fathers held; of the common faith, if even in the past we lay hold of 
‘the definitions and opinions held by all, or at least nearly all, both 
‘ priests and teachers.’ The same principle or law of Catholic faith is 
defined in the Tridentine decree, fourth session. 
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this Council, would be upset among Christian people, because 
‘it lacked both truth and freedom.’ 

Yet we know the result. By the coercive power of a 
majority the decree of [nfallibility was carried (451 voted for, 88 
against ; 62 ad modium ; 70 abstained from voting). And this 
majority did not represent the majority in Catholic Chris- 
tendom. And we know likewise the further deplorable result 
in the recreant submission of those bisnops who spoke such stout 
words at the Council. As Professor Rheinkens humorously put 
it in his address on the 20th of September, in Cologne, ‘One 
‘bishop told us that the passing of the decree would be 
‘ “suicide ;”’ another, ‘that it was athing unheard of ;” a third, 
‘that he would rather die than accept it.” But the one has 
‘ committed that suicide; the second has heard it; and the third 
‘is not dead !” 

The Old Catholics, however, believe and assert to-day what 
these bishops believed and affirmed three years ago. They say 
that no decree enforced by such a majority has canonical 
authority. And they are justified by precedent, by all ‘ Catholic’ 
authorities, and by the essential principles of ‘Catholic’ faith 
and law. 

Despite one or two instances which may be cited to the 
contrary,* unquestionably there has been no instance in all 
Roman Catholic history of such overt and tyrannical exercise of 
the powers of a majority. The principle of Vincentius Lirinensis 
was always religiously honoured, at least in form, for the 


- foundation of Catholic authority was based on it.¢ Accord- 


*In the second (cumenical Council thirty-six bishops voted against 
the doctrine of the equality of the Holy Ghost with the Father and the 
Son, which was decreed by a majority of 156. And in the Council of 
Trent the decree concerning the Holy Scriptures was carried in the fourth 
session by twenty votes against fourteen. In this Council, however, 
Pius IV. evinced a moderation concerning the affirmation of his supre- 
macy which Pius IX. has not exhibited. He wrote by his legates, ‘ Ubi 
‘arduitas offenderetur sine dissidio insuperabilis, satis futurum Pontifici, 
‘si nec de sua nec de Episcoporum potestate quodquam exprimeretur 
‘illis tantum editis definitionibus, in quas Patres unanimi consensu 
‘ conspirarent.’ 

+ The complete change that has passed over the Roman CatholicChurch 
during this century, and especially during the reign of the present Pontiff, 
isevinced by nothing morestrikingly than by the new anti-Catholicnotions 
as to the origin and authority of the faith which the Church imposes on 
her members. Our own Dr. Newman, by his ‘ Essay on Development,’ 
has co-operated towards this change. But the Jesuits have been its 
main abettors, and have formulated the new law of Roman faith. Pio 
Nono, in 1862, appointed a commission to consider the possibility, from 
atheological point of view, of a canonical definition of ‘ the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin.’ This commission was composed almost ex- 
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ingly the Old Catholics are right in saying that ‘Catholic 
faith’ is destroyed as to its ground and essence by the carrying 
of this decree. The ground of faith is no longer the authority 
of God requiring the faith of men in the revelation which He 
gave by Christ and His apostles, and which abides and is wit- 
nessed in the Universal Church = It is the accidental favour 
given at a particular time toa human opinion. Its essence is 
no longer God’s truth, but man’s judgment, Komanism 
affirms, de file, what a present majority of votes deerces; but 
‘Catholicism’? only affirms, de fide, what God reveals. ‘ Deus 
revelator articulorum fidei? 


III. 


The Old Catholics take higher and bolder gronnd. They de- 
clare, as we have said, that the ‘ Dogma’ of Lufallibility has no 
authority because the Council was not ecumenical: further, they 
declare that the Council is not ecumenical because the Dogma is 
false. The Doctrine judges the Council, not the Covncil the 
Doctrine! Here, again, the Old Catholics take their stand on 
‘Catholic’ History and ‘Catholic? Right. Again, their justi- 
fication is complete. Councils become ecumenical, having can- 
onical and binding authority in the Church, not simply from the 
manner of their convention, their composition, their freedom, 
and their unanimity; but also, and pre-eminently, from the ac- 
ceptance given to their decisions by the Church. At the Councils 
of Arimium and Seleucia (359) three tin es the number of bishops 
were pre.ent that attended at Nicaea; yet, because their decrees 
did not correspond with the development of thought in the 
Church, these Councils were set aside, and they have not been 
deemed cecumenical. Why is the Council at Coustantinople— 
held in 75 t—not styled cecumenical, as well as the other Councils 
held in that city. The number of bishops—338—was no less. 


clusively of Jesuits, the three eminent Jesuit fathers, Perrone, Passaglia, 
and Schrader, being its chief members. They reported as follows :—‘ In 
‘ order that a doctrine may be defined, it is not necessary that opinions 
© have never varied in the Church, or that the faithful and the teachers of 
‘ the faith have always been agreed upon it. It is sufficient, if some im- 
‘ portant and decisive testimonies can be produced, which involve the 
‘ doctrine to be defined. It is also sufficient that the Catholic episcopate 
‘are actually agreed on the doctrine.’ What antagonism here to St. 
Vincent's famous Catholic axiom! Opinions that have changed - and a 
present agreement among liviay bishops now suffice for the detinition of 
doctrine that 1s to be bel.eved on pain of aneternal curse. ut the Vatican 
Council has dispensed even with the condition of episcopal agreement. 
Jesuitism has grown since 1852! 
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The Imperial summons, the solemn dignity of their sessions, the 
authoritative language of their decrees—all are the same as in 
other Councils. But this Council condemned every kind of rever- 
ence paid to images, and the popular feeling running strongly 
in an opposite direction, the seventh so-called (Ecumenical 
Council (787) annulled its decrees, and sanctioned image wor- 
ship. Ou the other hand, as Archbishop Kenrick asked in the 
Council, what authority rendered the first Council of Constan- 
tinople eciimenical, seeing that it was uotcelebrated as such, —save 
the public consent given afterwards by the Chureh to its decrees? 
This doctrine has been constantly and explicitly taught, not orly 
in the earlier ages of the Catholic Church, when it heid in its 
bosom the quick spirit of Protestantism, but by the Council of 
Trent. Thus Feéaéion concludes the passage which we quoted 
above: ‘ Draw thence this conclusion, that the principal force 
‘and the sovereign authority of Councils are not derived from 
‘their convocation and their defination, but ouly from the con- 
‘ firmation by which the Universal Chureh ratifies all that has 
‘been done by the delegates whom it has commissioned to those 
‘councils.’ Pierre du Saussoi in like manner says: ‘As we 
‘have established that the decisions of individual pastors only 
‘acquire the character of a judgment of the Church and the 
‘ fiual seal of authority, by the consent and acceptation, or, at 


‘least, by the common and uniform profession of all churches; 
‘so must we also observe that even General or Ccumenical 
‘ Councils, being composed, so to speak, only of deputies of the 
‘ Church, in whose name they must decide, draw their force and 
‘authority solely from the consent of the Church, which is the 
‘inheritor of the Divine promises and of infullibility ’ (Seconde 
lettre d’un Théologien a M. de Soissons, p. 14).* Even Bellarmin 


* The doctrine of the infallibility even of CE-umenical Councils wa3 
by no means prevalent in the Middle Ages. The most honoured cardinal 
at the Council of Constance, Petrus di Alliaco, unhesitatingly declared 
that it was not to be supposed that a Council which represents the 
Universal Church cannot err, since several General Councils which are 
now held to be cecumenicai, have erred; ‘for,’ he continues, ‘ accord- 
‘ing to some great doctors, an CXcumenical Council can err; not 
‘only with regard to fact, but also in questions of *‘ right,” and what is 
‘ more, in ‘‘faith;” for it is the Universal Church alone which has this pre- 
‘ rogative that it cannot err in faith.’ (‘ Hardt. Const. Con.,’ T. ii. p. 200.) 
Much more emphatic and remarkable is the following passage, written 
either by that illustrious saint, the Archbishop Antoninus of Florence, 
or a contemporary who had authority to insert it in his great work, 
‘Summa Doctrine Even the Council canerr. For althouch an 
‘menical Council belongs to the whole Church, it is not the whole 
‘Church ; itonly representsit. Accordingly it is possible that the entire 
‘ faith should be preserved in one single individual; in which case, it 
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himself is fain to allow that this authority of dogmas does 
not come from the consent of the Pope and of Bishops; but 
from the consent of the churches, ‘ ex ecclesiarum consensu.’ 

Here, then, is the present attitude of the Old Catholics. As 
Athanasius said, when, in Jerome’s language, the world was 
astonished to find itself Arian ; so the Old Catholics say of the 
multitudes who have apostatized from ‘ Catholic’ faith: ‘ They 
have the churches, but are far from the faith; we are outside 
the churches, but the faith is in us.’ Few in number at pre- 
sent, they denounce, like Athanasius and his adherents, the 
decisions of an heretical council, and appeal from its decrees 
to truth and God. They protest against what they believe 
will be a temporary delusion of the Catholic world, and hope 
to obtain ultimately a decision against the Vatican Council, 
as peremptory as that which overwhelmed the Arian Councils 
of the fourth century. Be it so or not, we admire their 
courage, and applaud their fidelity. They have proved the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility to be false; and they have acted in 
the spirit of Dollinger’s noble speech: ‘I am an old man now, 
‘ but I cannot go to the judgment-seat of Christ with a lie in 
‘my right hand.’ They have braved anathemas, and suffered 
the deep anguish which every mind nurtured in Catholic senti- 
ment must feel in seeming to rend the Church with schism in 
order to vindicate truth and hoid conscience inviolable. As 
Protestants, we enjoy the free air of the controversy that we 
now enter upon. It no longer concerns authority, but truth. 
Let us add, it is here that Old Catholicism is unconquerable. 
And by their triumph in this controversy they denounce not 
only the Infullibility of the Pope, but also the Infallibility of 
Councils, and free themselves from both tyrannies at once. If 
the Vatican Council has erred in saying the Pope cannot err, 
then both err; and Old Catholics enter with Protestants into the 
liberty of truth. 

The evidence by which Old Catholics confute the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, and seek to prevent the ultimate acceptance 
by ‘Catholic’ churches of the Vatican decree defining that 
dogma, is twofold. (l.) The evidence as to matter of fact— 
Have Popes been infallible? (2.) The evidence as to ‘ Catholic’ 
opinion or faith—Have Popes been deemed infallible ? The first 


‘ might be truly affirmed, that the faith has not failed in the Church. 
‘ This was manifest at the Passion of our Lord—when ‘‘ the faith” was 
‘ preserved in the Holy Virgin alone. All the others had taken offence 
* at the Cross, and yet Christ had prayed for Peter, that his faith should 
* not fail’ (P. iii. tit. 23, c. 2, 5, 6). These words reminds us of the older 
saying ‘ Athanasius contra mundum.’ 
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kind of evidence—broad, clear, palpable—appeals to the intelli- 
gence and good sense of all men alike. The second kind of 
evidence, drawn from patristic interpretation of Scripture, canon 
law, conciliar judgments, etc., appeals only to ‘Roman Catho- 
lics,’ and to their standards of truth. 

Before, however, exhibiting that evidence, two questions must 
be briefly stated and answered: (1) What is the meaning of the 
phrase ‘ex cathedra,’ and how does it practically limit the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility ? (2) What sphere is defined 
for the exercise of this Infallibility by the phrase, ‘in faith and 
morals’—‘ cum definit doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab universa 
ecclesia tenendam?’ To the first question Archbishop Man- 
ning has given an explicit, authoritative, and incontrovertible 
answer. ‘The words “ex cathedra” confine the character of 
‘TInfallibility to those acts which are promulgated from the 
‘chair of supreme authority as universal doctor of the Church 
‘in faith and morals. We have been lately told by those who 
‘desire to hinder the definition of the doctrine by secular oppo- 
‘sition, rather than by theological reason, that there are some 
‘twenty opinions as to the conditions required to authenticate 
‘an utterance of the Pontiff “ex cathedra.” I will therefore 
‘ venture to affirm that no others are required than this, that the 
‘ doctrinal acts be published by the Pontiff, as universal teacher, 
‘ with the intention of requiring the assent of the Church.’* This 
is the uniform answer given by those theologians that are known 
to interpret the mind of the Roman See, and that have authority 
now in the Roman Catholic world. ‘The words [according to 
‘F. Franzelin, Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Roman 
‘ College, quoted by Archbishop Manning, | ‘ex cathedra,” express 
‘ simply a definite authentic proclamation of the Pope’s judgment. 
‘For what is the apostolic cathedra, save the supreme, original 
‘teaching office, instituted for the Universal Church. We 
observe that in the Dublin Review ominous threats are muttered 
respecting the new heresy of ‘Minimism,’ by which those 
> ghee their souls who, like the German bishops in their 

ast rescript from Fulda, would degrade or narrow the ‘ex 


cathedra’ Infallibility of the Pope. What then does it mean? 
We answer that every act of the Pope, in fulfilment of his 
supreme doctrinal office (magisterium), as Roman Pontiff, and 
seated in Peter’s chair, is irreformable; that every answer to 
every appeal or question sent to him, as the supreme judge of 
doctrine, and supreme rector of morals, is infallible ; in other 


* «The Cicumenical Council and the Infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff’ (pp. 69, 61). 
NO. CXV. 
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words, that every official act and sentence of the Pope, as Pope, 
is final, infallible, and irreformable. The only limitation set by 
the words ‘ex cathedra’ is that the Pope speaks officially as 
Pope. E.g., when an appeal is sent to the Pope from a diocese, 
he is appealed to, not as a neighbouring bishop might be, but, 
as the supreme doctor of the whole Church, and it cannot be 
imagined that what, in this capacity, he answers to one diocese, 
does not apply to all dioceses. It is as teacher of all dioceses, 
as holding the ‘supremum magisterium,’ that his right to 
decide, and his claim to be obeyed, in any one diocese, are 
enforced, and therefore his judgment given by that right is 
necessarily ‘ex cathedra’ and binds all dioceses. The ‘ cathe- 
dra’ is the Papal throne—the seat of Peter—and expresses 
sententiously the authority which belongs necessarily to the 
Pope, as successor of Peter, and clothes every Papal allocution 
or judgment, whether it relate primarily to one person or to 
many, or is addressed ‘ urbi vel orbi.’* 

To the second question our answer is briefer. Dr. Manning 
adds to the words ‘ faith and morals’ the additional expression 
‘dogmatical facts’ (p. 105), meaning by that phrase the correct 
interpretation of doctrines or propositions which the Pope 
judges and condemns. For example, the Pope not only infal- 
libly condemned th» »ropositions drawn from the works of 
Jansenius, but infallib:, pronounced the sense he attached to 
these propositions to be the sense which Jansenius attached to 
them. He adjudged the dogmatic ‘ fact’ (‘la question du fait,’ 
as the Palais Royalists styled it) that such was the teaching of 
Jansenius, as well as the doctrines which he affirmed him to 
teach. Schroder, the eminent Papal theologian, says in like 
manner, the Papal Infallibility extends to a// that is needed to 
secure the ‘deposit of revealed truth in its integrity.’t 
The Latin word ‘ mores’ in the decree covers more than our 
English word morals. In the Italian version of the decree 
‘mores’ is translated ‘customi.’ And properly the word 


* See this question fully argued in Von Schulte’s ‘Die Macht der 
Rémischen Papste,’ etc. 

+ More fully and distinctly Professor Franzelin, whom Dr. Mannin 
quoted as the highest authority on the meaning of ‘ex cathedra,’ an 
vhom we may quote as to the compass of the word ‘ fide’-—<‘ Infallibility is 
‘ extended also to truths, which are not revealed in themselves, so far as 
‘they are connected with revealed truths, and are requisite for their 
‘ preservation, exposition, development, and defence. This extension of 
‘infallibility is so theologically certain, according to the unanimous 
‘ voice of all dogmatic teachers, that its denial appears to be the worst 
‘error, and in the opinion of many to be even heresy.’—(Catholik, the 
leading Ultramontane newspaper in Germany, p. 455.) 
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includes manners and morals.* The words ‘ fide et moribus,’ 
accordingly include zhatever is deemed to touch upon any doc- 
trine of faith, and whatever belongs to the outer or inner 
conduct of human life. 

The evidence which impugns the claim to an attribute of such 
infinite arrogancy by the Pope of Rome, we have said falls into 
two divisions :—truth of fact and truth of opinion. Under the 
former, we might speak @ priori of its inconceivableness, 
because of the incompatibility and essential antagonism of a 
human intellect,—which the Pope’s must be, since he is a 
man,—and the attribute of Infallibility. The imperfect and 
the perfect, the finite and the infinite, the fallible and the 
infallible, are contradictories, and mutually exclude each other 
—in thought. The doctrine of Infallibility, accordingly, is 
only conceivable at all under the conception of a continual 
‘incarnation’ in the Pope, and even such a conception is now 
being popularized.t Roman Catholic faith has already accepted 
the presence of two incompatible—not contradictory—physical 
attributes in one substance in ‘transubstantiation.’ It can by 
a similar transcendental process accept the presence of contra- 
dictory mental attributes in one mind. Papal Infallibility is 
confessedly a mystery, and mystery (according to Roman 
Catholic doctrine) is not merely what reason of itself cannot 
know, but the contradiction of that which reason of itself does 
know. It is not the transcendency, but the denial, of reason. 
The Old Catholics, however, refuse to perpetrate this utter 
suicide of reason, ‘il sacrificio del’ intelleto,’ to which they are 
adjured. They have believed much, under the cloak of mystery, 
which we deem irrational; but the crowning absurdity,— by which 
either one man’s intellect is sublimated into ‘The Divine’; or 
their own intellect is stultified by the faith in a logical contra- 

* What is comprehended by the Roman Church under ‘morals’ may 
be gathered from the ‘ Handbook of Ethics,’ used in almost all Roma- 
Catholic seminaries throughout the world (‘Compendium theologise 
moralis, autore J. P. Gury [Soc. Jes.] in Collegio Romani.) Here the 
whole domain of human life is traversed. Its main divisions are— 
(1) Human actions; (2) Conscience; (3) Laws—their authority, dispensa- 
tion from them, etc.; (4) Sins; (5) Virtues; (6) The Ten Commandments; 
(7) The Commandments of the Church, Confession, Communion, Fasts; 
(8) Justice and Right, ¢e.g., concerning property, contracts, promises, etc.; 
(9) Separate Conditions and Ranks of Men—their Specific Duties... . 
(10) Sacraments; (11) Church Punishments; (12) Absolution, etc. There 
is little, accordingly, of human thought and life which is not brought 
within the purview of the Papal infallible jurisdictien. 

+ Professor Faber describes the Pope as the third incarnation of Christ. 
Bethlehem and ‘the host’ exhibit the other two. The Civilta says, 
‘Quandoil papa medita é Dio ene pensa in lui’ (when the Pope reflects it is 
God who thinks in him.) P 
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diction,—revolts them. Abundant evidence, however, of a plainer 
kind is to hand. Facts are the irrecusable judges in the case. 
The history of the Popes is open to us. Does it show them 
fallible or infallible? The answer is myriad-fold, yet one—non 
placet. Let us rapidly summarize that answer. 

(1.) For one thousand years there is no whisper in the most 
boastful allocutions of the Popes, or in the most adulatory 
addresses to them, of such a notion as that of Papal Infallibility. 
Even the dark ages of faith spared themselves this insane 
credulity. Dr. Manning, M. Gueranger, in his replies to Abbé 
Gratry, and Dr. Heigenrother, author of ‘Anti-Janus,’ have 
thrashed well a few straws, which look starveling against the 
sheaves of evidence piled against them, strewn in those first 
thousand years of ecclesiastical history, that they might get 
some grains of testimony for their cause. But they have con- 
founded three things with Papal Infallibility which have no 
reference to it. The appellate or rectorial jurisdiction of the 
Pope became, from the fitth century, more and more recognised 
in the West, and toward the close of that millennium strong 
language is sometimes, though rarely, used «as to his sentences 
in appellate cases or his judicial acts being irreformable. But 
the jurisdiction of the Pope is not his ‘doctrinal teaching office 
—magisterium ;’? and such language was never authoritative. 
Again, the Church of Rome is spoken of as an indefectible 
witness of the faith, given to it by its apostolic founders— Peter 
and Paul. And Dr. Manning quotes the chief passages, thus 
exalting the Roman Church, and then amusingly, with a cre- 
dulous innocence which makes no pretence at argument, iden- 
tifies the Roman ‘Church’ with the Roman ‘ Pontiff,’ and 
‘indefectibility’’ or ‘stability’ in apostolic faith with the 
Papal Infallibility now decreed! <A bungling feat of juggling 
which disappoints us. In Disraeli’s words, ‘It lacks finish.’ 
During one thousand years there is not one single allusion by 
Pope or people to such an attribute as doctrinal ‘ Infallibility.’ 
Strange that during all these years the world should have been 
ignorant of such an ineffable authority, when, too, such authority 
was sorely needed amid its fierce dissensions; or that, although 
known and believed, it should have given no sign of this faith, 
but by countless signs and words have witnessed to the con- 
. trary. Strange, too, that the Popes, who having been always 
infallible knew infallibly that they were infallible, should 
never have let any being know the awful prerogative with 
which they were invested.* But stranger far that Roman 
* Von Schulte (‘Die Macht der Kanischen Piipste, p. 75), after reciting 
many Papal bulls, down to the year 1157, says, ‘ Whoever reads these 
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Catholics are now compelled to confess, on pain of anathema, 
that all Popes and all Christendom have always believed and 
professed this Infallibility, and acted in that faith, though there 
is not one word in proof of the assertion; but all history is 
flagrant with its confutation. 

(2.) Popes have solemnly, ‘ex cathedrd,’ contradicted each 
other; ignored, retracted, and condemned each other’s bulls. 
And thus, if they be infallible, they have often infallibly de- 
clared that they were not infallible. We omit such instances 
as the famous condemnation of Galileo and of the theory of 
the earth’s motion, or the ridiculous antiquated briefs and 
bulls which were proclaimed as sumptuary laws for the Church, 
and are now forgotten. These may be challenged as not 
‘ex cathedra ;? but we adduce cases which cannot be challenged 
without abolishing the ‘Cathedra Petri’ altogether. In the 
famous controversy respecting the use and the possession of 
property, which was raised by the Franciscans in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Nicolaus IIT. (Decretale Exiit.), 
allowing thie simple use of their property to the Franciscans, 
transferred the legal right of all their property to the Roman 
See ; decreed that the mere use of property did not even involve 
the right of using it (usus qui est tantum in utendo prebet 
utentibus nihil juris); and declared that Christ and His 
apostles abdicated all right to their property, and retained only 
the use of it. This question of the ‘jus utendi’ and ‘usus 
simplex’ agitated the Roman world profoundly. The abandon- 
ment of the ‘jus utendi’ constituted the peculiar claim of the 
Franciscans to Christ-like sanctity. Nicolaus ordered his 
‘Constitution’ to be read in all seminaries without any gloss. It 


‘documents attentively and without prejudice, must admit (1) that 
‘though the opportunity was most tempting and urgent, to assert most 
‘ emphatically such prerogative, if Popes had been conscious of it, there 
‘is not the slightest trace apparent of Papal Infallibility ; (2) that the 
‘ Primacy alone is deduced from the Bible; (3) that the Primacy and the 
‘ prerogatives of the Romish Church only consisted of judicial acts; (4) 
‘that all Papal acts are represented as flowing from the same preroga- 
‘tive; (5) that it is inconceivable how, in face of such ‘‘ texts,” a dogma 
‘ could be deduced from passages of the Bible, concerning which formerly 
‘no Pope had a suspicion that it was contained in them. All is unfor- 
‘ tunately explained from the fact that at the Vatican Council, as never 
‘ before, the majority proceeded in their work with incredible precipitancy 
‘ —without any solid examination; and I may add, without any suffi- 
‘ cient, not to say thorough, knowledge of the original sources of evidence. 
‘ I have read most carefully all the remarks of the Fathers (given in the 
‘ «« Synopses Observationum,” etc.), and of the Papal Commissioners, but 
‘have found nothing that was not generally well known and common- 
‘place. Of the bulls I have just recited, of hundreds of others which I 
‘ ghall use in my second work, there is nowhere any mention.’ 
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roclaimed that whoever gave any opinion contrary to its 
decisions, should suffer the sentence of excommunication. It 
was confirmed by Clement V. Notwithstanding, John XXII, 
in his ‘ Constitution,’ rejects this distinction between the ‘ usus 
simplex’ and the ‘jus utendi’ as impossible; declares the 
former to be unjust without the latter, and condemns all the 
ropositions contained in the Constitutions of the two former 
Finws, as erroneous and heretical, because they attributed 
unjust and dishonourable acts to Christ and His apostles. 
Bellarmin says* concerning one essential point in this contro- 
versy :—‘ Nicolaum IV., pronunciasse affirmative; Joannem 
‘XXII., negative: Nicolaum IV, recte judicasse; Joannem 
‘XXIL., errasse.’ And he naively adds: ‘ This question, how- 
‘ ever, does not belong to the Faith,’—forgetting that he himself, 
and, now, the Vatican decree, extends Papal Infallibility to 
morals. The Franciscans denounced John as a heretic, because 
he had revoked a doctrine that had been previously defined by 
a Pope. What is John’s answer—reminding us of Urban VIII.’s 
phrase, ‘A living Pope is worth a hundred dead ones’ (in 
decretali Quia Quorundam)? ‘If it was not lawful for us to 
‘decree anything against the Constitution of Nicolaus [V., 
‘ neither was it lawful for him to decree anything against the statutes 
‘of his predecessors, Gregory, Innocent, and Alexander, which yet 
‘ they (the Franciscans) knew right well that he did” Alexander 
III., in pronouncing a solemn judgment respecting marriage, 
which has been ratified by his successors, allowed that certain 
of his predecessors had decreed otherwise (‘ quamvis aliter a qui- 
busdem preedecessoribus nostris fuerit judicium’). Innocent III. 
repealed a Decretal of Cielestinus in these words: ‘Licet quidem 
predecessor noster sensisse aliter videatur.’+ Stephanas VI. 
annulled the acts of his predecessor Formosus, and ordered 
those ordained by him to be re-ordained. Then John IX. 
annulled the acts of Stephen and confirmed the acts of For- 
mosus. And shortly after, Sergius annulled again the acts of 
Formosus, and likewise those of John, and confirmed the acts of 
Stephen :—each Pope thus publicly denying the authority of 
his predecessor, and reprobating the doctrine, which by the 
general ‘consensus’ of Popes and councils, jurists and theo- 
logians, has been deemed fundamental and necessary to the 
- very existence of the Church; viz., that sacred orders, given 
by a consecrated bishop, and according to the authorized form 
of the Church, could never be invalidated. An erudite and 
critical treatise (entitled ‘Questio’), published on the eve of the 


* «De Summo Pontificio,’ lib. iv. c. 14. 
+ Other notorious instances given in Milman, yol. viii. chap. 5. 
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Vatican Council, enumerates a great number of these contra- 
dictory and heretical decrees of Popes. And thus, in conclusion, 
shows that by every test of an ‘ex cathedra’ proclamation, these 
decrees, self-convicted of error, were of that solemn order :— 


A? 


‘ Are those decrees “ex cathedra” in which the Roman Pontiff gives 
formal answers to Churches in reply to their questions and for their 
instruction? Then consider the decree of Eugenius IV. to the 
Armenians, and his doctrine concerning the matter and the form of 
the sacrament of “ Orders ;” the answer of Nicolaus to the Bulgarian 
Church concerning Baptism, administered in the name of Christ 
alone ; the answer of Gregory II. to Boniface concerning the dissolu- 
tion of marriage, because of the feeble health of the wife-—an answer 
which Gratian says is contrary to evangelical and apostolical doc~ 
trine. Is it required that such decrees be addressed to the whole 
Church, proclaimed with apostolic authority, and followed with 
damnatory clauses, excommunicating those who hold a different faith ? 
Then there is the Constitution of Vigilius, afterwards withdrawn and 
rejected by Vigilius himself, the opposite and contradictory Constitu- 
tions of Nicolaus IV. and Joannes XXII,’ ete. 


. (3.) More impressive, however, are the numerous instances 
in which Popes publicly recanted their heresies on cardinal 
points of faith, that they had published ‘ex cathedra’ in 
Papal decrees, and confirmed by Papal acts; or in which, having 
thus fallen into heresy, and not having recanted, they were 
solemnly anathematized by Cicumenical Councils, and by 
their successors in the Papal See. Thus Liberius (357) 
publicly confessed his error in subscribing and confirming 
the semi-Arian creed of the great Council of Sirmium.* 
Zosimus, for a long time, was seduced into adhesion to the 
‘daith of Pelagius and Celestius concerning original sin and 
Divine grace, and by many official acts abetted that heresy, till 
the Council of Carthage, under the guidance of Augustine, led 
him to publicly retract his errors.¢ In the Monophysite 
controversy we have mentioned how Pope Vigilius{ re- 
tracted and condemned his Constitution, proclaimed with 
damnatory clauses, when it had been rejected by the fifth 


* Hefele i. p. 657. + Hefele ii. p. 883. 

}{ Sec an account of his triple tergiversation and of the schism in 
Europe caused by his heresy—several National Churches breaking off 
their communion with the Popes—in Janus, pp. 72-73. It is with a play 
on his name that the great Irish apostle Columbanus, at the beginning of 
the seventh century, addressed a successor of Vigilius, ‘Awake, O Pope, 
‘and again I say, Awake! for that Watcher (Vigilius) did not watch well ; 
‘whom those who blame you in this matter call the first cause of our 
‘distress ; for it is to be deplored if the Apostolic Faith is not firmly held 
‘in the Apostolic Seat.’ 
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Council. And he bewails the fact that he had been perverted 
from the unity of the faith through the seductions of Satan, 
the ‘enemy of man.’ Not to mention the instances in which 
Popes are made to vindicate themselves before Councils, let one 
shocking passage suffice, taken from Hefele’s ‘ History of 
Councils,’ vol. iv. p. 857, where we read that Pope Stephanus 
IV., towards the end of 896 or in the beginning of 897, caused 
the corpse of his predecessor Formosus to be exhumed, clothed 
in pontifical robes, and placed before a Romish synod. ‘This 
Council then condemned and excommunicated him as an ini- 
quitous Pope; annulled his decrees, and pronounced all his 
sacramental acts of consecration invalid. And after they had 
hacked from his hand the three fingers with which he was 
wont to give the Papal benediction, they cast his naked muti- 
lated body into the Tiber. 

The name of one Pope, however, rises conspicuous above 
all others in this controversy. Pope Honorius in many 
sessions of the sixth Council, held under the presidency of 
the Papal Legates, both by acclamation and by distinct 
vote, was denounced as a heretic; and in the eighteenth and 
last session was solemnly anathematized and excommuni- 
cated from the Church. The seventh and eighth Councils 
repeated this condemnation of the heretical Pope, Leo II. 
confirmed the decrees of the sixth Council, and reiterated its 
anathemas, only distinguishing Honorius from the others con- 
demned by the Council. He pronounces a special anathema on 
him,* because he had defiled an Apostolic Church, and by a 
profane treachery had attempted to subvert the pure faith.t+ 
And this condemnation of Honorius passed into the confession 
of faith, of which every Pope, till the eleventh century, had 
to swear his acceptance on ascending the pontifical throne. 
What fact can be more damning to the pretensions of Papal 
Infallibility ? Well might Cardinal Rauscher exclaim in the 
Vatican Council that he was ashamed to name the subterfuges 
by which many theologians sought to avert its force.§ For- 


* «Anathematizamus et Honorium, qui hance Apostolicam Ecclesiam 
‘non Apostolic traditionis doctrina lustrasit, sed profana traditione 
‘immaculatam fidem subvertere conatus est’—Greck, pravOjvae domdov 
mapexwpnoe, t.e., maculari immaculatam permisit. 

+ (Mansi, T. xi. p. 831.) } (Liber Diurnus., Paris, 1869, No, 84.) 

§ ‘Subterfugiis, quibus theologi non pauci in Honorii causa usi sunt, 
‘derisui me exponere, sophismata adhibere et munere episcopali et 
‘ natura rei, quee in timore Domini pertractanda est, indignum mihividetur; 
‘sed et prudentia ab artificiis hisce me prohibet, Si autem in quacumque 
‘causa probare possent, me ad artes eos exprobatas ipsum confugisse 
agerent Protestantes.’—Synopsis, 
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merly, Baronius said, that the acts of the Councils,—Bellarmin, 
that the letters of Honorius—were falsified. Recent investiga- 
tion has shown both to be perfectly authentic. Hefele, in his 
tractate ‘Causa Honorii Pape,’ has utterly demolished the 
subterfuge of those who regard the public letters of Honorius, 
addressed to the three other patriarchs of the early Church on 
the great Monothelite controversy then raging, and which with 
other public acts wrought his condemnation, as not being ‘ ex 
cathedra.’ Finally, the latest Romish controversialists, driven 
from all former ‘subterfuges,’ have ventured on more daring 
tactics. Thus Dr. Manning, with a sublime defiance of evi- 
dence, and even of Roman authorities, asserts that Honorius 
was never even accused of heresy. First, he quotes a letter of 
Pope Agatho to the sixth General Council, in which he main- 
tains that the Church of Rome has never deviated from the 
Apostolic faith, and then concludes: ‘This declaration of the 
‘untainted orthodoxy of the Apostolic See refutes the attempt 
‘of those who would fasten heresy on Honorius, his prede- 
‘cessor.”’* Who then are refuted? That very Council which 
the Pope Agatho was addressing, and which, in severest and 
most express terms of reprobation, does convict Honorius of 
heresy. Further, the two succeeding Councils, and every 
Pope who sat on the Papal seat for five centuries; for all these 
denounced Honorius as a heretic. How can Dr. Manning 
believe the Papal Infallibility, when he so easily refutes cen- 
turies of Popes? But had Dr. Manning read the anathema of 
Leo II., the successor of Agatho, who confirmed the decisions 
of the sixth Council, he would have discovered not only the 
source of his error on this point, but of other stupendous 
blunders he commits in his treatise. There Pope Leo II. dis- 
tinguishes the Apostolic See from the Pope who sat on it, and 
anathematizes the latter because he had disgraced the Apos- 
tolic See by other than Apostolic doctrine. And as the See 
was thus distinguished from its occupant, so in the early age 
was the See distinguished from the Church. But, secondly, 
Dr. Manning goes farther, and with a more than Protestant 
contempt for Councils and Popes, he appeals to historic facts 
against their unanimous decisions: ‘ We have historical proof 
‘that Honorius did not err in faith. We have his two letters, 
‘which are perfectly orthodox. In whatever sense the words 
‘of the Council may be understood, they cannot be understood 
‘to accuse Honorius of heresy, with the proof of his orthodoxy 
‘under his own hand” What means this from an arch- 


* Cf. p. 89. 
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Romanist? Were he not a favourite at Rome, he has in 
these words exposed himself to every anathema of Roman 
wrath. He denies that the letters of Honorius are heterodox, 
when the sixth (Ecumenical Council, confirmed by all other 
Councils and all the Popes, has affirmed, after most careful 
examination of them, that they are. Indubitably, too, the 
letters are heterodox, according to the symbolic standards of his 
Church. And Dr. Manning has only proved himself a heretic 
by this statement, which should bring on him the anathema 
pronounced on Honorius. But what can we say of the asser- 
tion that the sixth Council—though it repeats the word heresy, 
condemns the letter of Honorius, as containing ‘falsas doc- 
‘trinas hereticorum,’ execrates these doctrines as ‘anime noxias,’ 
and anathematizes Honorius for writing them—nevertheless 
could not mean heresy, and therefore did not mean heresy ? 
Verily, Dr. Manning is a marvellous historical critic. A word, 
though stamped in capital letters, though repeated again and 
again, though commented upon in terms which educe its 
fullest meaning, is invisible to his eyes and does not exist, 
simply because, according to his notions, it ought not to be 
there, and therefore cannot be there. Let the reader peruse the 
language of the Council given below,* and see—not the subter- 
fuges, but the astounding prevarications and worse, to which 
the advocates of infallibility are driven. 

The other most distinguished theologian who has recently 
discussed apologetically the case of Honorius is more candid, 
probably because much better informed, than Archbishop Man- 
ning; and consequently his apology, because more honest, is 
more futile. M. le P. Dom Prosper Gueranger, in his first 
and second replies to Pére Gratry, thus attempts to ward off 
his opponent’s appeal to Honorius. He allows that the judgments 


* « Actione xii. et xili., leetee epistolee Honorii et in eddem actione xiii. 
‘instituto synodali examine; Gloriosissimi judices dixerunt: prosequatur 
‘sanctum et universale vestrum concilium que in antelatis ab eo promissa 
‘sunt. Sanctum concilium dixit: secundum promissionem a nobis ad 
‘vestram gloriam facta est, retractantes dogmaticas epistolas, quee tanquam 
‘a Sergio, quondam patriarcha, tam ad Cyrum Phasidis episcopum, quam 
‘ad Honorium, quondam Papam antiquee Rome: similiter autem epistolam 
‘ab illo, i.e. Honorio, rescriptam ad eundem Sergium, hasque invenientes 
‘omnino alienas existere ab apostolicis dogmatibus et a definitionibus sanc- 
‘torum conciliorum et cunctorum probabilium Patrum, sequi vero falsas 
‘doctrinas hereticorum, eas omnimodo abjicimus et tanquam anime 
‘noxias execramur. .... Cum his (i.e. Sergius, Cyrus etc.) vero simul 
‘ projici a sancta Dei Catholica Ecclesia simulque anathematizari pravi- 
‘dimus et Honorium, qui fuerat Papa antiquie Rome, eo quod invenimus 
‘ per scripta, quae ab eo facta sunt ad Sergium, qui in omnibus ejus men- 
‘tem secutus est et impia dogmata confirmavit.’ (Mansi, tom x1. p. 544.) 
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of Honorius on the monothelite doctrine were ‘ ex cathedra;’ that 
they were condemned by the sixth Council; but he thinks to 
save the infallibility of Honorius by the fact that Pope Leo II. 
does not class Honorius with Sergius and others, but places him 
apart and anathematizes him in a separate sentence (i., page 17). 
As if an anathema were not the stronger from being concen- 
trated on one head, or Honorius ceased to be a heretic because 
he is distinguished from all others in a special clause, by reason 
of the dignity of his apostolic office and the greater treachery 
of his detection from the faith. And again, Pope Leo not only 
repeated, of himself, the anathemas of the sixth Council, with 
the alteration we have noted, but he sanctioned and confirmed* 
all its decrees; and it was in its decrees, as we have shown, 
that the Council pronounced its judgment on Honorius and 
excommunicated him from the Church. No subterfuge accord- 
ingly, or brazen-toned denial, has served to prevent the universal 
condemnation of Honorius by the Church being cited as an 
infallible witness against Infallibility. 

(4.) Apart from these accumulated evidences stands the indig- 
nant judgment of the world at the blasphemous suggestion 
that such men as the Popes of the medieval age should have 
been infallible oracles of the truth of God, either in faith or 
morals. Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, said rightly in his 
speech, prepared for the Council but not delivered (‘De Pontificia 
Infallibilitate’), that the ‘scandalous lives of infamous Popes 
‘ made them appear, to many, unlikely persons to be clothed with 
‘ Divine Infullibility, for these persons have not distinguished 
‘ between impeccability and infallibility, but consider them to be 
‘mutually and inseparably connected with each other.” To 
argue the question in these pages would be to insult the under- 
standing of our readers. Conceive Pope Benedict, a boy ten 
years of age, already an old expert in vice, whose infamous 
career of debauchery, adultery, and rapine at length compelled+ 
the Roman people to drive him from the Pontifical See and 
from the city, and to elect Sylvester III. as Pope in his stead; 
but who, afterwards regaining his see, sold it to Gregory VI., 
that he might marry his cousin; and who, finally, along with 
the two anti-popes, Sylvester and Gregory, was deposed by the 

* <Tdcirco et nos et per nostrum officium hiec veneranda sedes Apostolica 
‘concorditer ac unanimiter his qui definita sunt ab ea (Synodo) et Petri 
‘auctoritate confirmat, sicut supra solidam petram qui Christus est, ab 
‘ipso Domino adeptis firmitatem:’— a passage which is interesting as 
showing how, even in Roman speech, Christus is the Petra, and the 
decrees of the Couacil received their certainty from the Lord himself. 

+ ‘Quia cjus nequitiam amplius ferre nequibant’ (‘ Desiderii Dialogiete 
Bibl. Patrum Lugd.,’ xviii. 853). 
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German Emperor Henry III. Or, conceive the reprobate 
John XXIV., who was deposed by the Council of Constance, 
after seventy articles of charges had been presented against 
him, in which every abominable crime conceivable to the 
imagination is specified, so that he is rightly styled ‘ infamia 
speculum, et omnium malitiarum profundus adinventor.’ Con- 
ceive these ‘ infanda monstra’ of humanity, and the many others 
of their kind that sat on the Papal throne, and a sense of loath- 
ing disgust shivers through the mind, as we learn that Roman 
Catholics are now compelled to believe that these, one and all, 
were, as Popes, infallible. Young Heliogabalus and young 
Benedict are twin gods that Imperial and Papal Rome have 
respectively apotheosized for the worship of their subject races, 
Which Divinity is the most nefarious? Which worship is the 
most degrading? Need we wonder that Old Catholics resent 
with a wrathful conscience the contumely inflicted on all 
Christian faith and moral feeling by the Vatican decree ? 

Such is the argument by which Old Catholicism shows that 
Popes have not in fact been infallible. We shall also briefly 
exhibit the argument which shows they have not been, and, 
according to true Catholic faith cannot be, deemed infallible. 

(1.) One ground laid down in the Vatican decree for Papal 
Infallibility consists in the passages, Matthew xvi. 16—19, 
John xxi. 15—17, Luke xxii. 32. These notorious passages 
have been repeated ad nauseam in every official decree issued by 
the Popes, and in every official address presented to them for 
more than a thousand years. They are made the Scriptural 
bases of the high structure of the primacy now crowned by the 
recent dogma. If they be withdrawn the structure falls. Now, 
according to the Tridentine Canon of interpretation, Scripture is 
not to be interpreted contrary to the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers (Cone. Trid., Sess. IV.). But, according to the 
Fathers, not one of these texts is interpreted as conceding 
any gift to Peter which he did not share with the Apostles, 
and which his successor accordingly shares with the Bishops, 
successors of other Apostles. There is much ignorance of the 
old Fathers, and an idle assent has been given to the supposi- 
titious doctrines fathered upon them by Romanists, and even b 
Anglicans, There is enough of the evangelic faith and liberty 
of the Apostolic age illumining the pages of the Fathers to 
shame Romanist and Anglican alike. 

Take, for example, the following passage, which is the most 


important in the Romish controversy :—Matthew xvi. 16—19, ° 


‘Thou art Peter, &c. How confidently it is assumed in the 
dogmatic constitution of the Church which defined the Papal 
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Infallibility, that this passage proves the whole Church of Christ 
to rest on Peter alone and on his successors, and that the 
invincibility of the Church means the Infallibility of the Pope. 
And how flippantly all this is taken for granted by Roman 
theologians! Nevertheless, according to the Tridentine Canon, 
such a meaning of the passage is an erroneous private inter- 
pretation, and is heretical; for such a meaning is only given 
by very few Fathers, and is qualified in nearly all of these 
by a second interpretation which corrects it. There are five 
renderings of that passage in the Fathers, and a very critical 
examination of them all has yielded the following curious and 
interesting result. The first rendering considers the words 
‘upon this rock’ to denote the faith which Peter had confessed, 
because that faith, or that profession of faith in which we 
confess Christ as the Son of the living God, is the eternal 
foundation of the Church. This interpretation is by far the 
most frequent, being found in eighty-four Fathers; amongst 
them, in the East, are Gregory Nyssencus, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Chrysostom, &c.; and in the West are TIlilary, 
Ambrose, and Augustine.* The second declares the words 
‘this rock,’ &c., to mean Christ, whom Peter had just confessed, 
because the Church is assuredly built upon Christ. Sixteen 
Fathers give this rendering. The third teaches that the Church 
was built upon Peter, a rendering given by seventeen Fathers, 
including Origen, Jerome, Hilary, and Augustine. The fourth 


* We give a few of these passages, as it has surprised us to see in 
modern controversial works how much the Fathers are belied, and how a 
false opinion is formed by constant asseverations asserting and claiming 
the palmary authority of the Fathers, even when, in fact, the Fathers 
most explicitly condemn those who confidently but ignorantly appeal! to 
them. Cyril Alexandrinus, lib. iv. ‘De Trinitate’: ‘ Petram opinor nihil 
‘aliud quam inconcussam et firmissimam /fidem vocans, supra quam etiam 
‘eitra castis periculum formata est et fundata Christi Ecclesia.’ Theodo- 
rot, Ep. 147: § Petrum audiamus clamitantem ‘ 7'u es Christus, Filius Dei 
‘vivi.”’ Audiamus et Christum Dominum confessionem hac affirmantem : 
‘super hane enim, inquit, Petram cedificabo ecclesiam meam,’ &e. Idcirco 
‘sipientissimus, ecclesive priestantissimus architectus, non aliud, quam 
‘hoc ipsum fundamentum: Ego enim, inquit, ut sapiens architectus 
‘fundamentum posui. . . . Fundamentum enim aliud nemo potest 
‘ponere, praeter id, quod positum est; quod est Christus Jesus.’ Am- 
brosius, hb. vi. on Luke ix.: ‘Petra est Christus, etiam discipulo suo 
‘hujaus vocabuli gratiam non negarit, ut et ipse sit Petrus, quod de 
‘Petra (Christo) habeat soliditatem ct constantiz fidei firmitatem.’ 
The interpretations of Augustine are to be found in Tracts 118 and 124 
‘In Joannem,’ ‘ Serm. de Diversis,’ chaps. iv. and xi. (in this latter occurs 
the famous brief sentence: ‘ Has enim claves, non unus homo, sed unitas 
‘accepit ecclesive’), and in ‘Serm. xxiy. De Sanctis’ (‘In uno Petro fig- 
‘urabatur uniyersitas omnium Pastorum,’ etc.) 
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explains the words thus: that the Church was founded upon all 
the Apostles, whose faith had been declared by Peter as their 
mouth-piece, and whose common office and dignity was conferred 
upon all alike in Peter as their representative. ‘This is likewise 
a favourite interpretation of Augustine, and is also found in 
Origen, Jerome, and four others. The fifth interpretation, dis- 
covered in five Fathers, understands all the faithful alike to be 
intended by the words of our Lord. All who believe ‘in Christ 
are, equally with Peter, living stones, on which and by which 
the Church is built. In Origen’s words, Christ spoke ‘ Ilérp 
kai From this remarkable classification it will 
be seen that by far the preponderating weight of patristic 
authority is in favour of the evangelical and Protestant ren- 
dering of this passage ; and that those Fathers who assign the 
word ‘rock’ to Peter qualify their interpretation by another, 
which considers him either as representing the unity of the 
Apostles, or as embodying in a living person that faith which 
made him actually the first foundation of the Church.+ In no 
single passage to be found in the Fathers is it implied that any 
ascendency or authority of Peter over the Apostles, and of his 
successors over their sucressors, was intended in this text of 
Scripture. Much less is there then any allusion, however 
remote, to any distinctive infallibility conveyed to Peter and 
his Pontifical successors. Precisely the same may be affirmed 
of the other passages, Luke xxii. 32, John xxi. 15— 
17. Then, by the Catholic, ie., the Tridentine Canon of 
interpretation, these passages of Scripture do not mean—must 
not, under peril of an anathema, be made to mean—that which 
the Vatican decree notwithstanding declares them to mean. 
And, according to the Catholic sense of Scripture, ‘infalli- 
bility’ has no foundation in it. 

(2.) It is likewise a canon of ‘Catholic’ belief that only 


such doctrine as has been always, and is universally, or at least 


generally, held by all the churches in the ‘Catholic’ com- 
munion should be defined as the ‘faith’ of the Church. Re- 
specting the past history of the Church, Bishop Hefele, the 
most eminent ecclesiastical historian in the Roman Catholic 
Church, said at Rome, ‘ The dogma is not opportune, because it 


* See this calculation and the evidence supporting it in the tractate 
entitled ‘ Quiestio,’ distributed in Reme before the Council. 

+ The Rev. W. Denton, in an erudite and critical disquisition (Vol. iii. of 
‘Commentary on Gospels for Sundays and other Holy Days’), has shown 
that, throughout the middle ages, the great commentators of the Western 
Church deny the reference of the words, ‘this rock,’ to Peter; and that in 
none even of the medieval hymns, exalting Peter and the see of Peter 
in Rome, is any such reference to be found. 
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‘isnot true. For thirty years I have searched for infallibility, 
‘and have found it nowhere.’ The evidence we have already 
adduced corroborates this unequivocal testimony. To be able to 
trace the beginning of any new opinion, and its gradual ex- 
tension in the Church, is sufficient, according to this canon, to 
prove its human origin, and to hinder its ever being imposed as 
an Article of Faith in this Church. Yet the history of the 
origin of the newly-defined dogma has been certainly dis- 
covered ; and its development into prominence is quite a recent 
phenomenon. Further, what witness do the churches of the 
present bear with respect to their knowledge and belief of it. 
The numbers and the representative value of the minority in the 
Council indicate the answer. And it is well known that these 
bishops of the minority gave emphatic testimony on this point. 
Lord Acton has condensed part of their evidence in one passage 
of his ‘Sendschreiben an einen Deutschen Bischof,’ p.7: ‘ By the 
testimony which the bishops presented to the Council concerning 
the faith of their dioceses, it is proved that the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility is not only not generally known, but is entirely 
unknown in many countries.* The successor of Cardinal 
Hosius informs us that in his diocese it has never been taught 
the people, and had even disappeared from the theological 
schools. Another bishop declares that there is no trace of 
such a tradition in his flock, and that a definition of the doctrine 
would drive many, even of the best Catholics, into a secession. 
‘In Ireland,’ one bishop said, ‘ though for the last thirty years 
‘the doctrine had been taught in seminaries, yet because it had 
‘been constantly taught for 200 years that the decrees of the 
‘Roman Pontiff were not irreformable unless the assent of the 
‘ Episcopate had been given to them, the doctrine could not be 
‘ delivered to the people ; and it was not accepted by the faithful 
‘laity. No catechism and no parish priest teaches this doctrine.’ 
Archbishop Kenrick, an Irishman, now Archbishop of St. 
Louis, says, ‘that it is contained in no authoritative religious 
‘book published among any English-speaking people. In 
‘England and Ireland it was repudiated by the bishops in the 
‘most solemn manner; and its repudiation contributed essentially 
‘to Catholic emancipation’ and to the removal of national 


* This is quoted from the speech of Bishop Ketteler, who added in the 
Council these words :—‘ When Lutherans, Calvinists, and others have 
‘ asserted that Catholics were bound to believe what the Roman Pontiff 
‘alone taught them, this assertion has been everywhere repudiated, both 
‘by speech and writing, as a calumny.’ ‘Cum opponeret Catholicos 
; diigien esse ad id etiam ut soli Pontifici Romano credant, hzec heereti- 
‘corum assertio passim ut calumnia yerbis et scriptis tractabatur.’— 
(Synopsis 6). 
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‘ prejudices.” On this ground some English bishops presented 
a deprecatory address to the presidents of the Council, showing 
how they would be dishonoured before their countrymen if they 
violate their own solemn affirmation to the English people after 
it had gained the end designed. In the Catholic oath, which 
has only recently been dispensed with, the right of popes to 
free subjects from allegiance was denied with abhorrence.* The 
Archbishop of St. Louis, who had taken this oath in his youth, 
considers that it sv positively excludes faith in Papal Infalli- 
bility, that the acceptance of this doctrine on the part of the 
Irish episcopate would be equal to perjury.t By such distinct 
and overwhelming testimony from all parts of the Catholic 
world was the new doctrine denounced at the Vatican Council 
as forming no part of Catholic tradition—the common deposit of 
faith which they had preserved amongst them ; and thus its no- 
velty, its human origin, and anti-Catholic character were exposed. 
(3.) Popes, though not regarded as infallible, have always 
had great-authority in the Roman Catholic Church, being 
esteemed the successors of Peter, with primacy over the whole 
Church. Especiallyon a matter affecting themselves—not only 
in their relation to the Church, but also in their own conscious- 
ness—-they are entitled to be heard. Well, Hadrian VI., the Pope 
who condemned Luther, but who yet ardently sought a refor- 
mation of the Church, (Scholastic Commentary ad Sent. lib. 
iv., art. 3) says: ‘If under the “ Roman Church,” its head, the 


* The oath taken till lately by the bishops since 1793 contained these 
phrases—‘ I swear that I abjure, condemn, abhor as unchristian and god- 
“less, that it is permitted to kill, destroy, or in any way injure any person 
‘ whatever, because or under the pretext that he is a heretic, ete... .. I 
‘ declare that it is no article of the Catholic faith; nor am I required to 
‘ believe or to confess, that the Pope is infallible . . . . ete.’ 

+ ‘*Quomodo fides sic Gubernio Anglicano sic conciliari possit cum defi 
‘nitione Papalis infallibilitatis cam certum sitt id juris sibi competere 
‘Romanos Pontifices seepius solemniore modo declarasse, et nunquam ei 
‘ renuntiasse, ipsi viderint qui ex Episcopis Hibernensibus, sicut ego ipse, 
‘illud juramentum preestiterint. Nodum solvere nequeo.’ [How the oath 
thus given tothe English Government can be reconciled with the definition 
of Papal Infallibility—for it is certain that the Roman Pontiffs have often 

roclaimed in the most solemn manner that this right (of absolving sub- 
jects from their allegiance) belonged to them, and they have never 
renounced it—let those of the Irish bishops who, like myself, have taken 
that oath, consider. I cannot solve the difficulty.] Evidence of the Irish 
archbishops and bishops, given before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1825, upon the passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, is given by Archbishop Kenrick, in ‘ Appendices to his Speeches.’ 
All of them affirm that a decree of the Pope is not valid without the con- 
sent of the Episcopate, and that the Pope has no right to interfere with 
the temporal sovereignties or rights of states, or with the particular disci- 
pline of local churches. 
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‘Pope be understood, then it is certain that he can err, even in 
‘what refers tothe faith.’ And this is confirmed by two of the 
most haughty Popes in an explicit manner, even when they are 
asserting the highest power they thought of claiming. Hadrian 
II., in a Roman Council, thus decreed (869): ‘The Roman 
‘Pontiff can judge the dignitaries of other churches, but no one 
‘can judge him. For although it is recorded that Honorius 
‘was anathematized after his death by the Orientals, yet, it 
‘must be known, it was because he had been accused of heresy ; 
‘on account of which alone it is lawful for bishops, or any inferior 
‘ officers, to resist the acts, or freely to reject the erroneous doc- 
‘trines of their superiors.” This proclamation of Hadrian II. 
and the Roman Council was confirmed in the seventh session 
of the eighth (Zcumenical Council (Mansi, tom. xvi., p. 126). 
Even Innocent III., the very mightiest of all the Popes, admits 
that whilst answerable to God alone for other sins, he may sin 
against the faith, and thus become subject to the righteous con- 
demnation of the Church.* And Innocent IV. proclaims it as a 
law that no one owes obedience to an heretical decision of a Pope. 

So deeply had the lamentable histories of Liberius, Vigilius, 
and Honorius stamped themselves in the mind of the medizval 
church, that even in the wildest excesses of Papal ambition, 
exemption from heretical errors was never thought of, and the 
right of the Church to adjudge and excommunicate a Pope for 
such errors was expressly reserved and enforced. Thus it 
formed a distinct principle of the canon law.t And the greatest 
canonist of the middle ages—Bishop Huguccio—who stood in 
highest honour with Innocent III., dilates on the possible 
emergency and necessary duty of the Church if a Pope should 
fall into an old heresy, or should fabricate a new heresy.t 
Further, in no dogmatic letters addressed to Councils did the 
Popes support their own opinions by a claim of special inspira- 
tion. On the contrary, they argued for the accuracy and 
authority of these opinions by quotations from Scripture and 
the Fathers; and submitted them to the examination and 
approbation of the bishops assembled in Council, who pro- 


* Sermo ii. De consecr. Pontificis. ‘ Cum de czeteris peccatis Deum judi- 
‘com habeam; propter solum peccatum, quod in fidem committitur, 
‘possim ab ecclesia judicari.’ 

+ ‘Gratian. Papa .. . . cunctos ipse judicaturus a nemine est judi- 
‘candus nisi deprehendatur a fide devius.’ 

{ Even the casuistical theologians, who have mainly contributed to the 
formation and extension of the new doctrine among Roman Catholics, 
only evade this universal testimony by such devices as those of Bellar- 
main, that a Pope ceases, by reason of heresy, to be a Pope, and can then, 
as a private person, be condemned by the Church. 

NO. CXV. H 
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nounced judgment after due examination, and either approved 
or, as in the case of Honorius and others, rejected them. 
Thus, Leo the Great, even in the matter in which he had 
already pronounced most solemn judgment (in respect to 
Eutyches) asked for a Council in order that every error may be 
abolished by a more authoritative judgment (‘ut pleniore 
judicio omnis possit error aboleri’). Against all modern concep- 
tions of Papal supremacy in the Church, not to speak of 
Infallibility, Von Schulte has amassed a series of documents from 
this great Pope—whose language is still much favoured by 
Rome—addressed to the Emperors Leo, Theodosius, Marcian, 
and to the Empress Pulchera, which attribute in emphatic 
phrases a special Divine inspiration to these Roman Emperors 
and to the Roman Empress, as Apostolic guardians of the 
truth of the Church, which absolutely protects them from error, 
and to which, accordingly he, though Pope, submits implicitly his 
own human judgment. From these letters Von Schulte deduces 
conclusively the following propositions, among others, as the 
opinions of Pope Leo the Great :—‘ That the Emperor is imme- 
‘ diately chosen by God to be the instrument through which the 
‘unity of the Church is secured, its faith established, its order 
‘maintained, its peace preserved, and bishops are rightly ap- 
‘ pointed.’ The faith of the Emperor, according to these letters, 
has the warranty of a Divine inspiration, and flows direct from 
the Holy Ghost. Hence he needed no human instruction, not 
even that of a Pope. His faith, on the contrary, is the touch- 
stone for the orthodoxy of all others. Agreement with it, Leo 
considers, to be the guarantee of the integrity of his own faith; 
and the Emperor’s faith is placed in canonical authority on a 
level with the Nicene creed. From these facts, accordingly, we 
learn that Popes have always conceded their fallibility ‘in faith,’ 
even when claiming highest jurisdiction in the Church, and that 
one of the greatest Popes invests’ with this transcendent gift of 
Infallibility the. Emperor and not himself. 

(4.) Finally, the ‘plenum judicium’ of the Roman Catholic 
Church—its canonical organ and standard of truth—has been 
found in the @cumenical Councils, the later of which have been 
confirmed by the Popes. Well, the Council of Constance in 
the fourth session passed its famous decree declaring ‘ that the 
‘ Council receives its authority immediately from Christ, and that 
‘even the Pope is bound to obey it in those things which 
* relate to “ faith,” to the abolition of schism, and to the reform- 
‘ation of the Church in its head and members.’ Because the 
cardinal who promulgated the decree in the public congregation 
at the close of the session omitted the last phrase, ‘in its head 
‘and members,’ there was a great disturbance. And in the fifth 
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session these words were added, and the whole decree re-enacted, 
and solemn sanctions were attached to it. These decrees were 
confirmed in many subsequent sessions; and were ratified by 
Martin V., the Pope, who was elected at the instance of the 
Council, and by an electoral committee of its own number, 
associated with the cardinals. Further, they were re-enacted by 
the Council of Basle in those sessions which were especially con- 
firmed by Eugenius IV., who further ratified them word for word 
in his Concordat with Germany,—a Concordat which, renewed 
by many Popes, remains till this day the fundamental law of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. And Pius IT. (1463) again repeats 
his Papal confirmation of the decrees of the Council of Constance. 
It was indeed of critical importance that the Papacy should 
thus maintain the cecumenical authority of the Council of 
Constance and the legitimacy of its acts, because it deposed 
three rival Popes, and authorized the election of that Pope 
whom the Roman Church has accepted as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Peter. If that Council be not canonical,* then 


* Archbishop Manning does not see the horn of the dilemma on which 
he thrusts himself, when he impugns the canonical authority of thisCouncil 
in its principal sessions. Ie must then disown all its acts, and renounce 
Martin V., and all his actions as ‘ Pope’—a repudiation which makes the 
election of his successors invalid, because elected by cardinals who were 
appointed by a false Pope, and had no authority to elect a Pope. Further, 
he forgets that he thus exposes himself again to flagrant heresy. For 
Martin V. gives this in ‘ Diplomate 1428,’ as one of the articles by which 
all suspected of heresy are to be interrogated: ‘ Utrum credat quodlibet 
‘concilium generale et etiam Constantienseuniversalem ecclesiam representet.’ 
Then Dr. Manning, and they who now like him discredit these decrees of 
Constance, forget how many Popes have ratified in express terms this 
special decree, ‘ Frequens’ of the Council of Constance; also they fall 
into flagrant error when they say that these decrees are null, because 
only one Obedience was present at the Council. If this argument 
availed for anything, all its acts, up to the thirty-fifth session, would be 
null, e.g., the deposition of John XXIII., in the twelfth session; the 
condemnation of Wycliffe’s errors in eighth session, &c. Moreover, 
allowing this argument, it is useless to Dr. Manning, who persistently 
urges it, because, in the fortieth session, likewise, when all three Obediences 
were united, they decreed eighteen articles declaring the need of the 
reformation of the Church ‘ in its head and members ;’ and the thirteenth 
of these Articles even states ‘ the things on account of which and how a 
‘ Pope may be corrected and deposed.’ (Propter quae et quomodo Papa 
possit corrigi et deponi.) It is, moreover, absurd to speak of two Obediences 
absent from ‘Constance,’ when only the few bishops who supported the 
two anti-Popes, and who maintained the scandal of the division that 
necessitated the Council, are intended thereby :—bishops who were over- 
borne by the majestic authority of by far the largest assembly of 
representatives ever seen in Christendom. Dr. Manning has also gravely 
and heretically erred in speaking of the threo Popes as equally 
‘doubtful.’ All three could not be anti-Popes. 
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Martin V. was a false Pope, and John XXIII., despite his vices, 
was not actually deposed ; if it is, its decree is valid and infal- 
lible. But what language can more plainly assert that Papal 
judgments and acts are reformable, when it pledges the Pope 
to submit to the Council in the reformation of the Church, even 
in its head. 
Accordingly, by every standard of truth which Catholics 
have hitherto accepted—the Fathers, universal consent, Popes, 
Canon Law, and Councils—Papal Infallibility is proved ‘ untrue.’ 
We showed it to be untrue in fact. Popes, speaking ‘ex 
cathedra,’ have not been infallible. It is also untrue in doctrine. 
Popes, speaking ‘ ex cathedra,’ have not been believed to be infal- 
lible. Much of the evidence we have given was laid before the 
Vatican Council. Earnest protests and pathetic entreaties were 
again and again offered by the bishops who formed the oppo- 
sition against the definition of the doctrine which they thus 
denounced as untrue. With what result? The three success- 
ive ‘constitutions’ or drafts of the decrees concerning the 
Papacy presented to the Council gradually defined the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility with a severer accuracy, stringency, and 
absoluteness, so that in its last form it obtained a sharp, clear, 
dogmatic form of expression that could not be surpassed. In 
the first draft an equal Infallibility is declared to belong to the 
Pontiff and to the Universal Church. In the last the Church 
and its Infallibility are utterly ignored. A long and important 
passage was first inserted in the final revised draft, which was 
not communicated to the Council until the 12th of July, the 
day previous to the final vote. And more strangely in the last 
sentence of the decree—‘ Definitiones R. Pontificis esse ex sese 
[non autem ex consensu ecclesix] irreformabiles,’ which holds 
the sting of the whole decree, the words which we have 
bracketed, and which deny the once Catholic doctrine that 
the consent of the Church alone gave authority to the defini- 
tions of its faith, were inserted after the final vote of July 13th, 
surreptitiously it has been alleged, certainly én such aise that 
the Council had no opportunity even of considering them. 
And thus, by a veritable coup d'état at last, the finished 
formula of the dogma defining Papal Infallibility, both posi- 
tively and negatively, was promulgated to the world—the 
crowning stone of the Roman system, the foundation of all 
Roman faith.* 


* Cf. Von Schulte: ‘Die Stellung der concilien,’ &c. ‘Documenta ad 
illustradum Con. Vat.’ Ed. Dr. J. Friedrich, vol. ii. p. 318. 
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IV. 


We reserve the ecclesiastical and political grounds urged 
by Old Catholics for their protest against the Vallis decrees 
and separation from the Romish Church. They declare that 
the very constitution of the Catholic Church from crown to 
foot has been radically altered, and that its novel attitude to 
civil governments and modern civilization is full of menace. 
These serious charges open up a momentous and complicated 
question in English statesmanship, and one which peculiarly 
interests English Nonconformists, because of their political 
relationships with Roman Catholins, ana because ‘its splution 
depends on the just application oftheir ptincipte, viz., thas equal 
honour be given to the libertics slike. of the Church and of sre 

We purpose accordingly, in an ensuing number, to give a 
special study to the relations of the modern papacy to civil 
government and constitutional freedom in the light of recent 
and contemporaneous history. 

We have little more to add. The Old Catholic movement at 
present is an “agitation” —a controversy. We have laid before 
our readers the doctrinal grounds of that controversy with 
modern Romanism as it has been fashioned by the Vatican 
Council. Two great Congresses have been held, one at Munich 
in the September of 1871, and another at Cologne last September ; 
but these Congresses necessarily partook of the character of the 
whole movement. They were at once Councils of War for the 
leaders of the movement, and inspiriting reviews of the host 
that has already arranged itself under their banner, and that 
carries on the conflict in all parts of Catholic Europe—chiefl 
in Germany. In the issue of this controversy Old Catholics 
themselves are confident. Scientific truth has avenged the 
false judgment of Rome on Galileo. Historical truth, Dollinger 
has said, in like manner must avenge and certify itself against 
the false decrees of the Vatican. 

And in this merely negative result, if they have the grace of 
endurance and faint not, their confidence may justify itself. But, 
against a church so strong, so compactly organized, so subtly 
and vigorously administered, so skilled in the seductive magic 
of countless enchantments—a church that vaunts itself superior 
to history and conscience, and sedulously nurses its adherents 
in the delusive doctrine of a faith which mocks reason and 
seeks its objects alike in the super-rational and the irrational— 
even truth so mightily evidenced, as is the protest of the Old 
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Catholics against Rome, will not speedily prevail. Moreover, this 
negative triumph, even if perfect, will be only a partial good. 
To expose and overthrow a false church will be a sorrowful 
iconoclasm, if the true church be not raised on its ruins. The 
Old Catholics have begun to contemplate, though as yet but 
timidly, this more solemn, arduous, and vaster undertaking. 
Amid the storms of their ‘agitation,’ the foundations of the 
‘ Alt-Katholische Kirche’ are being laid.* And here, for the 
present, our judgment concerning them must rest in suspense. 
We await their next congress, to be held at Constance, ere we 
cast the horoscope of their future. Two imminent perils beset 
them. One, lest in recoil from Roman superstition they may 
abjure or lightly prize the. positive truths of the Christian 
faith, and thus ‘repeat tlie’ disusirous failure of the so-called 
*Germen Cetitdli¢ Church,’* fourdcd by Dr. Ronge and others 
in 1844; “This veril, te ‘belfove, has been for the present 
avoided. Von Schulte, the President of the Congress at 
Cologne, said, in his opening address, ‘The foundation on 
‘which we stand can be that alone of positive believing Chris- 
‘tianity. He who does not stand on this foundation, who does 
‘not confess the Christian faith as it is contained in Holy 
‘Scripture, and as it has been defined in the truly universal 
‘ Councils of the Church, cannot be reckoned by us a “ Catholic,” 
‘ or be associated in active fellowship with us.’ (‘ Verhandlungen 
des Zweiten Congresses,’ p. 8.) 

The other peril arises from the very Romanism of these Old 
Catholics. Do they conceive the true church to be the Roman 
Catholic Church—minus Papal Infallibility ? What reforms do 


* More than a hundred churches haye been formed in Germany; and 
in Switzerland the movement has made rapid progress during the current 
ear, aided by political forces and by the splendid eloquence of Father 
yacinthe. The local committees that conduct the agitation in Germany 
are all connected with two central committees, one in Munich and another 
in Cologne. There is also one central committee established in France, 
in Italy, in Switzerland, and in Austria. These are all connected with 
the committee at Munich. Our contemporary, ‘The Congregationalist,’ 
has given, in the November number of last year, the few practical reforms 
that are already introduced into these churches; but all grave reforms 
are relegated to a future time, when their Church organization is com- 
plete. This is doubtless a source of weakness, and it may be possibly a 
source of danger, because the chief reforms must deal with the funda- 
mental principle on which their churches are to be organized; neverthe- 
seat re is wisdom in not deciding too hastily what they may have to 
retract. 
Meanwhile steps are being cautiously taken towards a more definite 
organization. It has been decided that the election of a missionary 
bishop shall take place at Cologne on June 4th. The next Congress will 


be held at Constance, redolent with the memory of John Huss and of 


the great Reforming Council. 
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they propose? By what hierarchical or popular, ceremonial 
or spiritual principle do they propose to constitute the Old 
Catholic Church ? ‘To these questions they themselves have given 
as yet no definite answer. ‘ We are reproached for being only 
half way on the path of reform,’ said Professor Huber. ‘ What 
‘means this reproach ? Only this, that we have not reached our 
‘goal, but that we are on the way. We are wholly set on 
‘having the truth, and all the truth. This resolution, however, 
‘must not execute itself in stormy haste, but with German seri- 
‘ousness —with German thoroughness. We must lay firm hold 
‘on that which is eternal and enduring in Christianity.’ Three 
principles of reform, however, show themselves more or less 
clearly in the speeches of the most prominent men at the 
Cologne Conference. (1) That the upas-overgrowth of the 
darkening Papacy must be smitten at its roots. Primacy mis- 
understood engendered the Papacy, and must be disowned. (2) 
That the true church to which Christ’s promises and the real 
sovereignty of power were given, was the communion of believers. 
(3) That the religious life of man is not mere ‘Werkheiligkeit,’ 
an external formalism, but a spiritual obedience to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. How far these principles animate the body of 
Old Catholics, or are conclusively held by those who eloquently 
expressed them, so as to inspire their movement, it would be 
premature to say. But if the leaders of the ‘Old Catholic 
Movement’ embody these Evangelical principles in a church 
which shall be vital with the organizing forces and Catholic 
sentiment that have always distinguished the Roman Catholic 
Church in contrast with Protestantism, they will fulfil the 
promise of their name in a church—eatholic in its fellowship 
and unity, and o/d as the apostolic in its faith and purity. 


Arr. IV.—DMazzini and New 

(1.) Life and Writings of Mazzini. 6 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

(2.) Seritti Litterari di Guiseppe Mazzini. Firenze: 1864. 

(3.) Prove Politiche Editi ed Inediti di Guiseppe Mazzini. 
Firenze: 1864. 


Tux subject of this paper has been the victim of more mis- 
representation than any other public man of his day. To the 
mmon mind Mazzini occurs as a cowardly conspirator who, 
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while hatching plots or convulsing kingdoms, never could be 
found applying the match to the explosive materials himself. 
It is even rumoured, that when other means failed he did not 
scruple to employ the dagger or stiletto vicariously, to reach 
the heart of his victim. Hence he commonly presents himself to 
the ordinary imagination as the mainspring of a band of despe- 
radoes who, stealing about in muffled disguises, sought by 
midnight conspiracies and secret assassination to upset every 
throne in Europe. Of Mazzini, the writer and philanthropist, 
the teacher of exiled and defenceless children, the austere 
ascetic who denied himself the most harmless pleasures, and 
lived a life of the most blameless seclusion, in order to advance 
what he took to be the cause of justice and truth, the public 
know little or nothing. The world is always unfair to those 
who teach doctrines which shatter any of its idols; and it has, 
in Mazzini, been so much engrossed with the idea of the political 
incendiary that it ignores the beneficent philosopher. 

It would, however, be futile to deny that much of the in- 
justice to which he has been subjected, was owing to his own 
individual restlessness, and to his playing with dangerous 
theories, which his party were only too ready to exemplify 
during his absence, in a manner which provoked his indignation. 
He committed the grave error of imagining that men need only 
know the truth to sacrifice their lives in its defence. Hence, he 
had no sooner sown the seed of new ideas than he rushed to 
reap the harvest. For a mere theorist, Mazzini had an un- 
bounded contempt. He thought it was always necessary in any 
great undertaking to harmonize words with deeds,—to transmute 
ideas into acts. Hence, having satisfied his mind that, under 
certain circumstances, it was lawful to kill tyrants, he lent his 
knife for the purpose of striking down Charles Albert, and his 
purse, for blowing up the Emperor of the French. In the same 
manner, having thought out a new scheme of society which would 
change every institution in Europe, he deemed it sufficient for 
a handful of Italians to upset the first sentry-box on their 
frontier, in order to inaugurate the millennium about to dawn on 
the world. Though Mazzini unlearned much of this folly as he 
advanced in life, there was no escape from the pain with which 
the loss of many valuable lives embittered his existence, or from 
the ridicule with which this crude application of abstract 
theories invested his projects in the eyes of his contemporaries. 

But there are two sides to the picture. If we consider Mazzini 
as the practical revolutionist we exhibit his weakness. It is only 
by regarding him as the speculative philosopher that we discover 
his strength. It is not Mazzini on the Roman barricade, but in 
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his London garret, who will be a study for posterity. Mazzini 
deemed himself the high priest of an apostolate, which was to 
emancipate the human race from international hostility, through 
the organization of the Fatherland. ‘The progress of all through 
‘all’ was his motto. But before this goal could be reached, the 
unity of nations, grouped, around distinct races, upon homo- 
geneous institutions, must be accomplished. Italy was to 
take the initiative in this grand concensus of peoples. Her 
unity, therefore, was a matter of the strictest necessity for 
the progress of civilization. Twice had Rome impressed the 
idea of unity upon the world :—First, the unity of force under 
the emperors; second, the unity of spiritual authority under the 
popes; but a third unity remained for her to embody, pregnant 
with far more startling results to humanity—the unity of the 
nations in one compact bond of brotherhood, thé absorption of 
the family in the commune, of the commune in the Fatherland, 
of the Fatherland in the federative parliament of the world. It 
was a unity which was to link politics with religion, faith with 
science, and art with belief. Every struggle hitherto initiated 
had for its aim the emancipation of the individual; but the 
struggle which Italy was about to initiate, had for its aim the 
emancipation of humanity. The moral unity of the world would 
follow in the wake of its political unity ; and its political unity 
would be established as soon as a belt of free states existed tc 
harmonize the international relations of mankind. The means 
adopted for the accomplishment of his mission, whether as 
regarded the triumph of nationalities, or the federation of the 
peoples, were identical. Insurrection and education, the two 
great weapons on which Mazzini relied, were to go hand in 
hand. A guerilla warfare, waged by a general uprising of the 
people against despotic governments, initiated revolutions ; while 
constant indoctrination in the duties of the individual to 
Fatherland, and of both to the human race, prepared the people 
to turn those revolutions to account. The teacher and the drill 
sergeant were the two great agents in the regeneration of 
society. The sword of the revolutionist was to be directed by 
the hand of the philosopher. The pacific lesson preluding the 
bloody strife was to end in establishing humanitarian republics 
over the face of the world; but the struggle could not be suc- 
cessful, or if successful, could not be permanent, until the indi- 
vidual had been trained to repudiate the false theories of rights 
and material aims at the bottom of most schools of social 
philosophy. For political rights, were to be substituted duties, 
and for individual happiness, self-abnegation. Paley and Ben- 
tham were at a sad discount with Mazzini. Man had no rights 
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except such as were essential for working out the regeneration 
of his species. As for personal comforts, they were about the 
last things with which an honest man ought to concern himself. 
Men had been embittered by attention to the theory of rights, 
and the vanities of personal egotism, until they became incapa- 
ble of every noble effort. Hence the necessity of synthetic 
methods to teach men to submerge their personal interests in 
those of the welfare of the human race. Everything like isola- 
tion or absorption in self, whether on the part of a nation, of a 
family, or of an individual, was fatal to the cause of progress. 
Mazzini would have persuaded the world to organize itself into 
a vast proprietary, in which each tribe had no interest apart from 
its fellows, and where the fullest liberty was conceded to each 
unit, whether individual or nation, consistent with the corporate 
union of the whole body. Association was the grand principle 
exemplified at every stage of the development. Up to the 
present, association had been exploited for individual interests, 
but Mazzini saw in its multiform aspects the great engine for 
the redemption of his race. It was through the medium of 
association that Mazzini brought his speculative theories to bear 
upon the world. Here was a man, living for the best part of 
his life a solitary exile, in a London garret, apparently the most 
isolated of his species, pulling the secret wires of societies he 
. had organized in every part of Europe, and dictating move- 
ments which were destined to make kings tremble on their 
thrones. 

Mazzini, like most of his great countrymen, had a mind 
essentially synthetic. He was dominated by a peculiar idea, 
and could see nothing except as emanating from the central 
point which gave life and force to all his conceptions. Rome 
was the ark of redemption, the temple of Italy; and Italy was 
the country destined, through her own unity, to impress upon 
Europe the humanitarian doctrine of the sacrifice of egotism 
for the welfare of the human race, which was to form the next 
grand stage in the development of civilization. The unity and 
independence of Italy, with most of his compatriots, was an end 
in itself: with Mazzini it was only a means to a far greater 
end—the consolidation of the interests of his species. To others 
the struggle for Italian unity never rose higher than an act of 
patriotism ; to Mazzini it was a religion. If his revolutionary 
efforts seemed reckless at the time, the persistency with which 
they were maintained, till crowned with partial success, showed 
the deep faith of the man in the spirituality of his mission. 
Hence, when everyone despaired of the unity of his country, 
when even the project was scouted as the idea of visionary 
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enthusiasts, he held the banner defiantly aloft, and organized 
the plans and furnished the heroes by whom that unity was 
mainly accomplished. 

The unity of Italy is of all political revolutions the grandest 
achieved in modern times. ‘lo go back to the period when 
Italy was united under one government, we must revert to 
the epoch when the Roman republic admitted all the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula to the rights of citizenship. But even this did 
not include Venice, which, till the barbarians invaded Italy, 
had no existence. Then commenced the process of disintegra- 
tion, which continued down to the presentage. The pretensions 
of the bishops of Rome and the exarchs of Ravenna met with 
little consideration at the hands of the Huns and the Visigoths 
who encamped rather than found a home in the Peninsula. 
The tides of barbaric invasion followed each other in wave-like 
succession. After the Visigoths came the Heruli and the Gepide, 
who were overcome by the Ostrogoths. The Ostrogoth had to 
give way to the Longobard, as these had to submit to the 
Frank. Italy arose out of these conflicting elements with as 
many governments on her soil as the rest of Europe put together. 
The Greeks and the Saracens maintained their hold on the 
South ; the popes dominated the centre; while the German 
descendants of the Frankish empire could extort little more 
than fealty from the stormy republics and turbulent sovereignties 
of the North. The incessant broils between condottieri-despots 
only half converted to Christianity, and oligarchic and demo- 
cratic states, were mingled with the louder feuds between the 
popes and the Teutonic descendants of Charlemagne, who only 
intermitted their hostility for a tilt against the other governments 
of the Peninsula, wheu these were inclined to make capital out of 
their quarrels. While the struggle between the papacy and the 
empire continued, Italy, though convulsed by conflicting states, 
as these states were torn asunder by civic factions, still nourished 
several foyers of liberty on her soil. Had Florence, Genoa, 
Pisa, Venice, and the Lombard republics applied Mazzini’s 
principle of association to the formation of a common league, 
they might have disembarrassed themselves of both pope and 
emperor, and saved Italy from most of the evils which followed. 
Sut their mutual jealousies proved their common ruin, while 
the pope and the emperor effected the union which they failed to 
accomplish. The rise of the Reformation and the revival of 
letters forced Clement VII. and Charles V. into a compact 
which their own private interests suggested. From that moment 
the fate of Italy was sealed. The pope seated his relatives 
permanently in the palaces of Etruria, and the emperors, their 
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scions on the thrones of Lombardy and the petty states of the 
North. The rest of the Peninsula was treated as waste territory, 
to be cut up for make-weights to balance the royal houses of 
Spain, Austria, or France, according as the star of each happened 
to be in the ascendant. Every European settlement downward, 
from the peace of Westphalia to the Congress of Vienna, carved 
out the Italian soil anew into different political segments, to suit 
the views of the emperors. The Spanish Bourbons succeeded 
in their pretensions to Naples. France found it convenient to 
barter her Tuscan fiefs for Lorraine to the German emperors, 
who directed the government of the half dozen principalities 
which extended from the borders of the Adige to the southern 
frontiers of Tuscany. Then came the growing little kingdom 
of Piedmont, and the more insignificant states of Monaco and 
San Marino. The large slice of territory extending from the 
brink of the Po to the Gulf of Gaeta, washed on each side by 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, the popes managed to retain 
in their grasp. The republic of Venice appeared the only 
power that preserved its autonomy intact down to the close of 
the eighteenth century, when the French revolution, with the 
force of a thunder-clap, aroused the Peninsula from the slumber 
of despotism to some conception of liberty. 

If the hopes raised by the republican propagandists were 
falsified in the result, it must be confessed that the change of 
masters which supervened led to an immense stride in favour 
of nationality. Napoleon disembarrassed the Italians of the 
two grand causes of their dismemberment—the pope and the 
emperor. By his military programmes, he flattered their ideas 
of national greatness. The idea which stimulated the genius of 
Alfieri, which warmed the breast of Petrarch, and kindled the 
imagination of Dante, which enabled Arnold, a chapel sweeper 
of Brescia, to revolutionize Rome, and Rienzi, the son of a 
washerwoman, to dictate decrees to rebellious nobles from the 
capitol ;—this idea Napoleon knew well how to turn to account. 
The kingdom of Italy, which he set up before the eyes of the 
Italians, was nothing butaphantom. But it awakened the popu- 
lar mind to a sense of what the reality ought to be, and fixed 
the desires of the people firmly upon it. When Austria and 
her allies sought to induce Italy to cast off his yoke, they could 
discover no more powerful means than that of promising the 
fulfilment of those dreams of nationality of which Napoleon had 
held out only the shadow. Even English officers quartered in 
the Mediterranean joined in the delusive cry, to range Italy 
on the side of its former masters. Had the overthrow of 
Napoleon not been so prompt, could he have held France 
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against the allies, Italy would have reaped great advantages 
from the bidding of both belligerents for her favours, 
just as she reaped substantial advantages from the old 
feuds between the popes and the emperors. But from the 
moment the allies had it all their own way, the cause of Italian 
nationality was hopeless. Austria quenched the hopes to which 
her promise had given rise. The lying proclamations of Arch- 
duke John in 1808, and the still more deceptive harangues of 
General Nugent in 1813, were disavowed as acts unsanctioned 
by her authority. Instead of granting more concessions to the 
growing intelligence of the age, she had resolved to take away 
what little privileges the people had enjoyed under their former 
princes. The French revolution had indoctrinated the Italians 
with the whole code of civil and religious liberty, of which they 
had experienced some foretaste under the beneficent sway of 
Charles of Naples and the Leopolds of Florence. But now, 
after the ominous reunion of pope and emperor, both shadow 
and substance were ruthlessly withdrawn. The governments 
of Italy were moved a century backwards just as the people had 
moved a century in advance. 

The consequences were not slow in developing themselves. 
The Milanese Liberals, who had protested against the extinction 
of their kingdom, and who had petitioned the allies in favour 
of the independence of the country, when they found the lan- 
guage of protest and conciliation alike in vain, sought refuge in 
secret organization. Under Austrian rule this was the only 
liberty of action left to those who wished to bring about a better 
order of things. The press was gagged; the right of public 
meeting withheld. ‘To petition could serve no purpose, except 
to bring the memorialists within the supervision of the Austrian 
police. Hence to meet at the houses of private friends, to 
establish secret committees in different parts of the Peninsula, 
to disseminate tenets in favour of their particular views—this 
was about all that the liberal leaders could do, who sought to 
expel the foreigner, or introduce some relaxation of their political 
yoke. The Carbonari, a secret society organized for the purpose 
of expelling the Bourbons from Italy in the interest of French 
republicanism, was now turned to account against the Tedeschi, in 
the interests of a far different party. It had its ramifications 
in every part of the Peninsula ; but its two chief rallying points 
were Sardinia and the Neapolitan kingdom. For Sardinia, though 
in reality more despotic than Austria, resented the interference 
of that power in the affairs of the Peninsula; while Naples and 
Sicily were too far removed from the Austrian frontier to be sub- 
ject to her immediate inspection. Hence these localities became 
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the stronghold of Liberalism ; and such explosive materials were 
fermenting there, as only required a match to kindle into a flame, 

That spark came from Spain. Ferdinand VII., on being 
reinstated in his dominions, conducted himself very much 
like an Asiatic despot. The general fecling of hatred inspired 
by his acts having smouldered for about five years, burst 
forth at length in open insurrection. The quickness with 
which the constitutional banner was accepted by the whole of 
the Peninsula, and the promptitude of the king’s submission, 
instigated the Italian Liberals to raise the sume flag against his 
uncle of Naples. Success was equally rapid. The army frater- 
nized with the leaders of the revolt. The Italian tricolour was 
carried in triumph from Calabria to the capital. The success of 
the movement at Naples produced a spontaneous outbreak in 
Piedmont. The Peninsula was on fire at both ends. Carbonar- 
ism, in Piedmont as well as in Naples, had its roots in the army. 
The military swelled the ranks of the revolution. Even Prince 
Carignano, the king’s cousin, was supposed to be a clandestine 
supporter of the popular cause. It was held out to him that, by 
joining the movement, he might put himself at the head of the 
national party in Italy and drive the Austrian behind the 
Adige. Sardinia, then enriched by the possession of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, might become the head of the federal 
union destined to keep the stranger out of Italy. The prince 
partly yielded to these representations, but withdrew his support, 
just when the chiefs under his auspices had hoisted the tricolour 
in Alessandria and Turin. The insurgents soon got possession 
of the fortress and overran the provinces. Jn the capital, the 
success of the movement was not so rapid. But everything, 
at last, gave way to the energy of the insurgents, who left Victor 
Emanuel no resource except to abdicate or yield to their demand. 
The king, who appears to have been of the chivalrous and kind- 
hearted sort, bore no vindictive feeling against the revolutionary 
party. In a proclamation calling on the chiefs to leave matters 
in his hands, he declared his willingness to grant all that was 
asked, were it not that Austria would seize upon the consti- 
tution as a pretext for the occupation of Piedmont. In fact, 
the bluff old gentleman had already given his word to the Holy 
Alliance not to be a party to the introduction of anything so 
Gallic as a constitutic:: in his dominions. He, therefore, rather 
than break his word, abdicated in favour of his successor Charles 
Felix, then absent in Modena. Prince Carignano was appointed 
Regent, who accepted the constitution, subject to the approval 
of the new king, and installed the leaders of the Liberal party 
in the bureaus of the Government. 
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Meanwhile, the autocrats of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, not 
liking the prospect, met at Troppau to cement the principles 
of the Holy Alliance. They afterwards adjourned to Laybach, 
where they carried those principles into practical effect, by order- 
ing 60,000 Austrians, under the command of Frimont, to march 
on Naples. The forces of the revolutionary party, after a few 
skirmishes with the enemy, quickly disbanded ; the Liberal chiefs 
took flight, and Ferdinand was restored to the plenitude of 
arbitrary power, with as much ease as he had allowed it to slip 
from his grasp. The victorious legions, on their march homewards, 
found even less difficulty in setting up the old régime in Pied- 
mont. Charles Felix had collected a body of troops at Novara who 
were steadfast to his interest, and who only waited the arrival of 
the vanguard of the Austrian army to retake Alessandria and 
march on Turin. The Prince Regent giving up the cause of 
the revolutionary party as lost, left Turin secretly in the night 
to make his peace with the reactionists. But Charles Felix 
would not receive his cousin, who, leaving his guard with the 
royal army, withdrew to Modena in disgrace. The soldiers of 
Charles Felix easily disposed of the constitution in the capital, 
when it was known that the Austrian armies encamped in the 
provinces would be called to their assistance in case of need. 
Then followed the hunt after the patriotic party in Piedmont 
and Naples, the reign of military trials, domiciliary visits, arbi- 
trary arrests, wholesale confiscations, and bloody executions. 
The prisons were choked with respectable citizens. Many 
sought safety in flight. In Lombardy, though no overt act had 
been committed, Gonfaloniere, and the leaders of the Liberal 
party, were either summarily shot or imprisoned for life. What 
that imprisonment was, the pages of Silvio Pellico and Andryane, 
who were among the crowd of martyrs, have made familiar to 
the whole of Europe. 

It was at this period, 1821, that Mazzini, walking with his 
mother in the Strada Nuova of Genoa, had his sympathies first 
excited for the party whose hopes had been so ruthlessly 
trampled in the dust. Crowds of refugees, the halt and the lame, 
were making for the coast, begging a few paoli on their route 
to carry them beyond the reach of their enemies. Mazzini 
marked their careworn faces. He was fascinated by men who 
preserved their dignity in misfortune, and in whose gloomy 
looks, melancholy and defiance were strangely mingled. Pity 
breeds love; and young Mazzini found himself a conspirator 
almost without knowing it. The study of Livy and Tacitus 
confirmed his patriotic aspirations. In the courts of Italy he 
beheld so many petty tyrants of the lower empire, and turned 
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to the virgin days of the republic for his ideal of a perfect 
state. He went into mourning on account of the overthrow of 
the revolutionary party, though feeling convinced, if that 
party had done their duty, they might have driven the 
Austrians into the sea. He affected solitude, read ‘ Jacopo 
Ortis,’ the ‘Chronique du Mois,’ and other Girondist publica- 
tions, which doubtless familiarized his mind with insurrection 
as the only path to the regeneration of society. The friendship 
of the two Ruffini imparted te him that literary bias which 
coloured his political theories down to the close of his life. 

During the severe system of repression which succeeded the 
overthrow of the first revolutionary outbreak, there was no 
outlet for intellectual expansion in Italy. Political discussion 
was out of the question; and there were no journals, except 
those of a pedantic or privileged class, which devoted their 
columns to literary subjects. Mazzini contributed some papers 
to the ‘ Anthologia of Florence,’ which had to undergo con- 
siderable manipulation before they could appear. Yet the 
‘ Anthologia of Florence,’ with all its caution, fell at last 
under the ban of Government. In the rest of the Peninsula, 
matters were much worse. But Mazzini and his friends got 
hold of the ‘ Genoese Indicator,’ a purely advertising medium 
for commercial purposes. They persuaded the editor to admit, 
as if by stealth, articles on literary subjects, which, under the 
crowd of trade advertisements, might escape the vigilance of 
the censor. At that time the speculative writers of Italy were 
divided into the classicists and romanticists. The arcadians and 
della-cruscans, and professorial pedants, who swore by the 
standards of antiquity, had a strong antipathy to those who 
derived their inspiration from individual sources, and who 
wished to free literature from slavish subjection to the past. 
In fact, under the banner of these schools, the two opposite 
political parties managed to fight out their quarrels, without 
raising the real question in dispute. But the contributors to the 
‘Genoese Indicator’ put forth some theories of the fine and 
the beautiful not exactly suited to the taste of the Government, 
and the journal was ruthlessly extinguished. The conductors 
then shifted their advertising medium to Tuscany, where it 
flourished under the name of the ‘Leghorn Indicator,’ until 
the authorities there found its literary criticisms were not 
sufficiently abstract for their purposes, when it was suppressed. 
Excluded from the arena of public opinion, young Mazzini and 
his companions were driven to find an outlet for their pent-up 
energies in Carbonarism. 

In furtherance of the aims of this society, Mazzini travelled 
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much about the Peninsula affiliating proselytes, and forming 
branch committees, with very vague ideas as to the utility of 
his movements, or the scope and ends for which he was 
employed, beyond that of hostility to existing governments. The 
symbolism and freemasonry of the sect he very little ap- 
preciated. Why he should recite a long oath, kneeling under 
an outstretched sword, without any enumeration of definite 
principles, or go about executing missious of which he could 
not fathom the purpose, with an ivy-leaf in his pocket, he 
could not distinctly make out with satisfaction to himself. But 
the society was there, an established fact. Its aim was the 
overthrow of existing goveraments, so Mazzini went about his 
mysterious tasks in blind obedience to the orders of his superiors, 
with an innate confidence that the ivy-leaf, the outstretched 
sword, and the other mysterious ceremonies would in the end 
prove too strong for the tyrants of Italy. Having been initiated 
into the higher ranks of tie Society, his turn came to initiate 
others. While engaged in performing this function toa certain 
Major Cottin, in the bedroom of a Genoese hotel, a mysterious 
stranger popped his head out of an adjoining room just as the 
sword was held over the major’s head, and the operative words of 
the ceremony were on his lips. Next day Mazzini found himself 
in the custody of the police, who received instructions to 
accommodate him with quarters in the fortress of Savona. The 
military proselyte was an Austrian agent in disguise, and the 
intrusive stranger a Sardinian detective. Mazzini was removed 
from the scene of action just when he was likely to be most 
useful; for this little interlude occurred at the breaking out of 
the Paris insurrection (July, 1830), which may account for the 
fact of Austrian agents, in the guise of patriots, being so 
plentiful in Italy. 

The dethronement of Charles X. by an undisciplined multi- 
tude roused the Poles to arms, flung the Belgians at the throat of 
Holland, hurled the Tory party from their seats at St. James’s, 
and the Duke of Brunswick, from his throne at Hanover. In 
so general an uprising it was impossible for even the best 
governed part of Italy to be still. But, in the worst governed, 
a storm impended, which, if properly directed, would carry 
every throne before it with the force of a tornado. As 
it was, the violence of the commotion spent itself out in the 
central states, owing to the control of the Bolognese leaders, 
who killed it with moderation. 

One of the essential elements of success in such a revolution 
was the expansion of its area and its propagandism in other 
states. But Naples, Piedmont, and Lombardy, fettered by 
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large armies, could make no spontaneous effort, and the revolu- 
tionary troops, after their success in their own provinces, were 
not allowed to cross the boundaries of the state to which they 
belonged. Even the frontiers of the outlying districts of Rome, 
together with the Roman capital itself, where a bloodless 
triumph might have been achieved, were respected. Armandi, 
and the central committee at Bologna, fell into the miserable 
error of imagining that their cause would be espoused by France, 
provided they kept the revolutionists within the territories of 
their own states, and conducted themselves with moderation 
and propriety. In this belief they had the guarantee of the 
French Chargé d’Affaires. Hence, when 25,000 troops volun- 
teered to revolutionize Naples, their offer was rejected on the 
ground of embroiling the provisional government with foreign 
powers. A similar offer to carry the revolution into Piedmont 
met with the same fate. The Bolognese junta published a mani- 
festo, to the effect that volunteers crossing the frontiers of their 
respective states were to be disarmed and sent back. Out of 
a weak desire to avoid the displeasure of Louis Philippe, Louis 
Napoleon and his brother were ordered to quit the legations, 
when they came to place their swords at the service of the 
provisional government. By these reactionary measures, fear 
and distrust were spread through all classes. When there was 
the greatest necessity for action, the revolution stood still. The 
citizen-king and his ministers were too busy, consolidating 
their interests with conservative governments, to patronize 
rebellion abroad. Hence, though coquetting toa certain extent 
with revolutionary agents in order to flatter the popular party 
at home, they had not the shadow of an intention to render 
them the slightest assistance. Guizot announced in the 
chambers that the grand principle of their foreign policy was 
non-intervention. Meanwhile, Austria was preparing a practical 
commentary on that policy. General Frimont, who had put 
down the insurrection in Naples and Piedmont some ten years 
before, was ordered again to cross the Po, with an army of 
50,000 men, to replace the fallen sovereigns of Parma and 
Modena. The Bolognese Government made no signs of 
resistance, but simply announced the fact to their fellow 
citizens. Armandi and his colleagues still clung to the 
wretched hope that France would send an army to their aid. 
But the French monarch stealthily kept in his pocket the 
despatch announcing the projected invasion of the Central 
Italian States by an Austrian army, until the objects of that 
invasion were secured. When the French Chambers first 
learned the intention of Austria, her army was knocking at 
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the gates of Bologna, where she got admission, after pro- 
mising an amnesty which she contrived to evade. The ring- 
leaders, feeling the situation uncomfortable, shipped for foreign 
parts. But even the hard lot of expatriation was denied them. 
Being kidnapped at sea, they were ruthlessly consigned to the 
dungeons of the Quadrilateral. The amnesty applied not to the 
persons but to the place; such was the miserable logic by 
which Austria strove to justify her proceedings in the eyes of 
Europe. 

These events did not damp the ardour of Mazzini, who 
saw in the failure of the revolution only a confirmation of 
many of the opinions he had formed in his captivity. In his 
prison solitude, he had thought deeply over the task to which 
he imagined his country had been called, and the means of 
realizing that unity which was to equip Italy for her mission 
as an angel of light among the nations. Europe was throbbing 
with the throes of a new birth, and the noise of her convulsions 
reached him across his prison walls. The Ruffini brothers, with 
whom he kept up a preconcerted correspondence in cypher, to 
which every second letter in each sentence was the key, made him 
as familiar with outside events as if he had read the-French 
newspapers. Mazzini could acquaint his gaolers with the Polish 
revolution, and the strife in the Netherlands, when they in- 
formed him that everything was quiet in Europe. The fortress 
of Savona, situated on the western Riviera, casts the shade of 
its bristling turrets over the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 
The sea and sky, two symbols of the infinite, and, except the Alps, 
the sublimest things in nature, were the only objects that could 
be seen through his grated window. Nor were his meditations 
interrupted by any other sound than the booming of the waves, 
the sea-birds clang, or the heavy steps of the gaoler along the 
corridors of his prison. Here Mazzini was left to reflect on the 
philosophy of the situation. He saw at a glance the weak 
ness of Carbonarism, the necessity of reconstructing the whole 
machinery of insurrection, and impregnating his party with 
definite aims and fixed principles. When he had sufficiently 
matured his views the Government set him at large, upon the 
condition, however, that he should quit Italy, or confine him- 
self to some obscure town in Piedmont, where he might be 
under the supervision of the police. Of course he preferred 
expatriation and liberty. 

Once more at large (Feb. 2nd, 1831) Mazzini betook 
himself to Switzerland, where he heard of the insurrection 
in Modena, and the successive risings of the cities of Central 
Italy. Eager to reach the scene of action, he was ee 
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to Lyons, where the exiled Italian revolutionists had their 
head quarters. Here Mazzini found a committee sitting en 
permanence, collecting war materiel, intoxicated with the idea 
of fraternizing with a free government, and indulging in the 
hope of French assistance. A preliminary band of some three 
hundred ardent spirits, who were joined by Mazzini, were 
about setting out for Marseilles in the expectation of finding 
some prompt means of flinging themselves among the Bolognese 
insurgents. A boat leaving for Corsica afforded them the only 
chance of approaching the mainland. Atorsica they found 
3,000 patriots clamouring for boats to join the insurrectionary 
forces. A delegation was despatched to the central govern- 
ment of Bologna with a view to obtain means of transport. 
But that body having already embarked upon the fatal course 
of subserviency to France, repelled the overtures of the Corsicans 
and their compatriots. Ixternal aid was the very thing which 
the provisional government of the Romagna were most anxious 
to avoid, for fear of compromising themselves with their imaginary 
friends in the Tuileries. Mazzini and his companions, there- 
upon, returned to Marseilles very much disgusted, to organize 
that system of propagandism known by the name of “ Young 
Italy.” 

After the failure of two revolutions Mazzini thought it time 
to expose the rottenness of Carbonarism, to reorganize that 
seciety upon a fresh basis, and expound the principles which 
ought to guide them in the future. The Italian Liberals had 
failed because they had adopted wrong methods. Instead of 
uiming at unity they had split up their party into isolated 
segments, ‘They had placed their reliance not on great prin- 
ciples, but upon leaders who had led them astray. Even had 
success rewarded their efforts, they had nothing to substitute 
for the abuses which they strove to demolish. The Carbonari 
took their cue from the French Revolution, which was the last 
word of a closing epoch, that of the complete equality of man. 
The mission of that revolution, preceded by its negative philo- 
sophies and analytic criticisms, was to destroy everything which 
obstructed movement and arrested intelligence. Its work 
was simply one of destruction. It fashioned no new principles, 
nor constructed any social edifice to replace the one it pulled 
down. The great mistake of the Italian Liberals was to apply 
these methods to inaugurate the new era on which their country 
was entering. They essayed to build up a united fabric with 
instruments only fit to pull down an old one. The object was 
to regenerate Italy, to recast her institutions in the mould of 
new principles. The method of procedure was to introduce 
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peddling reforms into each state, carting away rubbish here, 
pulling down a disfigurement there, but leaving perfectly un- 
touched the disjointed social framework of the hydra-headed rule 
under which Italy languished, out of sheer despair of putting 
anything better in its place. The fundamental error was in 
mistaking the French Revolution for the beginning of a new 
epoch, and applying methods very excellent for the emanci- 
pation of the individual, to the formation of a new state. The 
theory of the French Revolution was one of rights; but the 
theory of the new era upon which society was entering was one 
of duties. The one asserted each man’s claim to a fair portion 
of material comforts and social enjoyments; the other insisted 
upon self-sacrifice, abstention from individual pleasures, the 
spontaneous offering of all personal feeling and interest upon 
the twin altars of Fatherland and humanity. To seek in the 
French Revolution for the principles of the new era was to 
grope for life among the ashes of the dead, or to hail the beams 
of the setting sun for the fresh light of the dawn. 
The complete reconstruction of the machinery of revolt was, 
therefore, a necessity of the situation. The ground must be 
cleared of Carbonarism and its weaknesses before a single step 
could be made in advance. Mazzini saw that insurrections 
without clearly defined principles and preconcerted means for 
carrying these principles into effect, were so many mistakes. 
Hence, the scope and aim of Young Italy was declared to be the 
liberty and unity of the Fatherland. No banner but that of re- 
publicanism must float from the capitol over the whole of the 
Peninsula, because to that form of government all Europe was 
tending, because it was the only form consistent with the 
collective unity of free states, and because it did not become 
the country called upon to take the initiative among the peoples, 
to possess any other form of government than the most perfect 
which reason could devise. Unity of aim necessarily entailed 
unity of action. Each province must co-operate with its 
neighbour in the work of education and insurrection—the two 
great agents by which the regeneration of Italy was to be 
accomplished. Bayonets were mere implements of destruction. 
They were impotent to build up. Insurrection to be of any 
avail must have ideas at its sabre points. It was the province 
of education to disseminate these ideas, to engraft them into 
the hearts of the people, that the new organization might arise 
out of the ruin of the old as soon as insurrection had accom- 
plished its mission. No more was to be seen the wretched 
spectacle of revolutionary chiefs without any policy beyond that 
of destruction, or the still more wretched spectacle of isolated 
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provinces struggling against united despotisms without a common 
base, and which, as soon as they had accomplished their individual 
emancipation, regarded, with supreme indifference, the fate of their 
less fortunate neighbour. The materialism of the French Revo- 
lution, the pleasures of the age, the egotism of individual vanities, 
the doctrine of rights, were to be wiped out of their memories 
altogether. Any other view of life except as a series of duties 
to be performed, as a mission to be accomplished, was to be 
discarded. Italy was no longer to exhibit to Europe the de- 
grading sight of kneeling at the feet of foreign governments, 
imploring aid from those whom she had twice rescued from 
barbarism, and whom it was her lofty destiny to kindle anew 
with the light of a fresh civilization. Each man was to rely on 
the commune, the commune on the province, the province on 
the country, and the country on itself. 

During the next three years Mazzini was continuously em- 
ployed in disseminating these principles, and establishing local 
centres in connection with his society for their propagation. It 
may serve to show what can be achieved by mere will when we 
say that a few exiles in Marseilles, without money, living in gar- 
rets, and having no connection with what passes under the name 
of respectable society, contrived to establish a journal for the 
publication of their principles, to;plant a branch of their society 
in every city in the Peninsula, to affiliate these with each other, 
and with parent branches, both at Marseilles and Paris, to dis- 
tribute ton loads of their writings over the breadth of Italy, 
until kings grew pale at manifestoes threatening to pull them 
from their thrones. Yet this is what Young Italy, or the 
central committee acting under its name, in a few short months 
accomplished. The authors printed their own papers, and took 
them to the carriage depdt for transport. These writings were 
smuggled into Italy in barrels, as consignments of pitch and 
pumice-stones, under which they lay concealed. The sale of 
charcoal was the pretext for the meeting of the Carbonari; but 
they found themselves supplanted by a society which used 
bitumen and lava stones, the offspring of volcanic eruption, as a 
more congenial cloak for ushering the fires of revolution into 
the world. 

Mazzini found it far easier to elaborate his projects, to. esta- 
blish branch committees and local organizations, than to put the 
wheels into operation, or turn the machinery to any useful account. 

He wasa giant on paper. It was only when he descended into 
the sphere of action that he betrayed the weakness of an infant. 
With that fatal indiscretion which always distinguished him, 
when Charles Albert ascended the throne of Piedmont (April, 
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1831) he addressed the king a letter recalling his Carbonari pre- 
dilections in 1821, and giving him clearly to understand that, if 
he did not put himself at the head of the national party, he would 
be pushed aside by others, who would trample him in the dust. 
But Charles Albert, who seemed outwardly bent upon continuing 
the despotic system transmitted to him by his predecessor, 
answered the letter by a sentence of proscription. When, 
therefore, Mazzini deemed the time ripe for action, he selected 
Genoa and Alessandria as the centres of insurrection, with the 
view of revolutionizing Italy through Piedmont. But the 
quarrel of two artillerymen over a woman aroused the Govern- 
ment to a sense of their danger. Garibaldi, who was in the 
plot, fled, with other stormy spirits, from Genoa. The Govern- 
ment, however, laid its hand on many, who were either shot 
down, or endured a more cruel martyrdom in prison. The 
Ruffini whom Mazzini most loved committed suicide by opening 
one of his veins with a nail torn from his dungeon walls. As 
other friends of Mazzini were involved in the same ruin, such 
usage from one who had coquetted with Carbonarism, only im- 
pelled him to shift the quarters of the attack, and assail Piedmont 
on the side of Savoy. He doubtless thought, when the torch of 
insurrection lit up the snowy gorges of the Alps, that the 
scattered embers of revolt in Genoa and ‘Turin would kindle 
into flame, and wrap the centre and the South of Italy in the 
conflagration. The wretched fiasco of the Savoy expedition, 
how the command was entrusted to one Ramorino, who frustrated 
all hopes of success by wearisome delays; how the volunteers 
permitted their ammunition to be seized while crossing the lake; 
how the leader, instead of marching on to the place of 
rendezvous, led the troops astray, until the authorities got wind 
of the affair, and dispersed the expedition by a whiff of grape- 
shot,—all these things need not be related here; they are 
matters of history. 
The Quixotic attempt at revolutionizing Italy by poignarding 
a few Sardinian sentries on the French side of the Alps, 
afforded Mazzini’s enemies a fruitful theme for banter down to 
the close of his life. But after the first shock of the affair was 
over, he was at his work again, in Switzerland, reorganizing 
new societies, and elucidating his theories for the benefit of 
those who were to co-operate in their realization. His new 
system of propagandism was not confined to his native land. He 
had upon his hands Young Poland, Young Switzerland, Young 
France, Young Europe, as well as Young Italy. There were 
collected about him some two hundred stormy petrels of revolu- 
tion, ready to unfurl the republican banner in any part of Kurope. 
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They had a printing-press constantly employed both day and 
night. They had their committees at Lyons, Paris, Warsaw, 
Vienna, and Berlin, in as close communication with them as 
those in Genoa and Florence. The various European powers 
showered diplomatic notes as thick as hail upon the head of the 
Swiss Government, threatening invasion if the refugees were 
not promptly dispersed. The French minister was inexorable. 
When Mazzini was in Marseilles Louis Philippe, instigated by 
the Italian governments, issued an edict for his expulsion. On 
that occasion Mazzini being, comparatively speaking, obscure, 
managed to evade the police by installing another man in his 
lodgings, who underwent banishment in his place. But this 
time all the refugees were struck at indiscriminately. Mazzini, 
with two companions, remained the last behind, loathe to leave 
a spot where every breeze wafted to them the perfume of their 
native country. But after wandering about in various disguises, 
Mazzini found the health of his associates giving way from the 
privations they had to endure, and started for England. 

The course which the French Government took from the 
accession of Louis Philippe powerfully reacted upon Italian 
affairs, and may be said to have contributed to the development 
of a new political party. While the recognition of the Orleans 
dynasty by the Conservative powers of Europe hung in the 
balance, the French ministry coquetted with revolution. They 
gave the Continental governments the option of admitting them 
to the same rank as themselves, or of having let loose upon them 
the scourge of democracy. Hence, during the first days of the 
Monarchy, the Italian republicans were allowed to bask in the 
smiles of the French Court. The flags of the two countries 
were intertwined together. The French Ministry even allowed 
them to store arms at Lyons, and fit out a detachment of volun- 
teers to join their struggling brethren in the Romagna. But 
as soon as Vienna and St. Petersburg had recognised the new 
Government, the main body of the Lyons expedition was not 
allowed to start, their military depdét was seized, and the repub- 
licans dispersed. The French ministers, however, knew better 
than to throw in their lot entirely with the absolutists. They 
struck out a new path for themselves. They moved in a middle 
line between despotism on the one side, and democracy on the 
other: this they called /e juste milieu. Hence, when Austria 
invaded Bologna in the name of order, they seized upon Ancona 
in the name of reform. Italy was thus in the hands of two 
invading armies whose outposts were not above nine miles from 
each other. At length both governments, in conjunction with 
Great Britain and the other Powers, pressed upon the new 
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Pope—Gregory XVI.—the necessity of conciliating his subjects, 
by adapting his government to the spirit of the age, and thus 
cutting the ground from under the feet of his revolutionary 
assailants. France set her face against the constant interference 
of Austria in Italian affairs, and desired to remove the cause, so 
far as this could be attributed to bad government. She had, 
however, no idea of a compact and united state springing up 
upon her frontiers, and, therefore, was all the more anxious 
that the present governments of Italy should strengthen their 
position by inaugurating a series of useful reforms. These 
views were supported by a strong party in Italy, who were 
mostly connected with Sardinia. Charles Albert, likewise, who 
was educated in France, was supposed to receive them with 
peculiar favour. Hitherto, the national cause in Italy had been 
espoused solely by the revolutionists. First, the Carbonari, 
then Young Italy, had the stage all to themselves; but now 
they were confronted by rival competitors for public favour. 
While these two parties contended against each other, the 
national cause halted between two opposing fires. It was only 
when both acted in unison that Italy found herself a nation. 
The Moderate party began their mission by an apostolate of 
ideas. In fact, for the first few years this was all they attempted. 
Gioberti in Paris, Balbo in Turin, and D’Azeglio in Piedmont, 
exposed the wrongs of Italy, the exactions of the stranger, and 
the errors of the Papal Government, in works which made a 
great impression both on Italy and Europe. Each advocated 
constitutional government, the reconciliation of the jarring in- 
terests of princes and people, by means of representative institu- 
tions; and a political and economic league between the several 
states. Gioberti placed this league under the hegemony of the 
pope, D’Azeglio under that of Piedmont, whilst others preferred 
an elective presidency, out of consideration to the smaller states. 
But all were unanimous in condemnation of Young Italy, whose 
unitarian scheme was denounced as visionary, and whose return 
to secret conspiracies and open insurrection was stigmatized as 
the height of folly. There was no other path for the emanci- 
pation of Italy than progressive reform and abstention from 
violence. All miniature revolutions were unstable and mis- 
chievous; and no changes could be permanently beneficial except 
such as received the sanction of the great powers. These views 
were not whispered in corners, or smuggled into Italy under 
pitch, but publicly avowed in society and preached from the 
housetops. In this respect the Moderates had a great advantage 
over their rivals. They commanded the situation. They had 
the sanction of the Court of Piedmont, and the acquiescence 
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of that of Florence. They appealed to and engrossed the 
sympathies of a larger public than men who burrowed under 
ground, and whose writings could not be read without fear of the 
dungeon or the scaffold. The Moderates were denounced by the 
Mazzini school as materialists and Machiavelians, who aimed 
at turning the popular movement to account for their personal 
aggrandizement. But to their efforts it must be ascribed that 
the Italian question was picked up out of the gutter of revo- 
lution, disentangled from the speculative visions of enthusiasts, 
and forced upon the attention of statesmen as the practical 
problem of the hour. 

While the Italian movement was in the hands of the insur- 
rectionary party, it not only met with no sympathy from con- 
stitutional rulers, but actually found them leagued with absolute 
governments for their repression. There was no country in 
Europe where Mazzini could be allowed to set his foot except 
England, and even in England his letters were subject to a 
system of espionage at the Post-office, in order that the home 
authorities might keep the Italian governments aware over 
what particular points of their coasts the thundercloud of revo- 
lution was next destined to lour. By invidious stratagems of 
this character, Sir James Graham was enabled to apprize the 
Neapolitan sovereign of the descent which the unfortunate 
Bandieri were preparing for the Sicilian coast, in time to 
enable him to concert measures for the defeat of the expe- 
dition and the capture of the ringleaders, who were slaughtered 
without mercy. Mazzini did his utmost to induce the two 
Venetian brothers and their followers to relinquish so hazardous 
an enterprise, and to reserve their strength for a more fitting 
occasion. That opportune occasion was nearer at hand than 
any of them thought, but it was brought about by means and 
agents whom they lavishly condemned, and who helped them, 
at last, to accomplish the object they were incompetent to reach 
by their own desperate efforts. It seemed, however, essential 
that there should be political enthusiasts always ready with the 
recklessness of Empedocles to fling themselves into the crater 
of revolution, with a view to surround the Moderate party with 
greater prestige, and to impart to their writings increased gravity 
and importance. The ideas which these writings spread abroad 
could not ferment in men’s minds without assuming tangible 
shape in some form or other. After so many abortive insurrec- 
tions, people pursued with greater alacrity the pacific courses 
which their new guides pointed out. Scientific congresses were 
established which proved a mere vehicle for political organization. 
Commercial leagues were promoted. The censorship of the 
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press was relaxed at Piedmont; civic guards instituted at 
Florence. It was felt that some concession was due to the 
spirit of the epoch, and that if one government set the example 
of representative institutions all the rest must follow. It seemed 
curious that the two most oppressive governments in the Pen- 
insula, against which insurrection had so often wasted its 
strength, were the very governments to inaugurate the new 
order of things. 

The ministers of Gregory XVI. had contrived up to the aged 
pontiff’s death to elude the pressure put upon them by the 
great Powers for administrative reforms. The result was that, 
from 1838, when the conjoint occupation of Austria and France 
ceased, the states of the church relapsed into their old condition 
of crazy absolutism, round which the explosive materials of 
revolt were always smouldering in some form orother. But the 
liberal spirit abroad had permeated the minds of many of the 
clergy, who had been taught by Gioberti to regard the cause 
of national independence as a means of extending the influence 
of religion over society. In his work on the ‘ Civil Primacy of 
the Italians,’ this philosopher, in stately language, propounded 
the paradox that the pope, so far from being in the way of 
national union, was the only instrument by which that union 
could be accomplished. The only means of restoring Italy to 
the primacy in Europe lay in reconciling her princes with their 
subjects, by representative institutions; and combining their 
governments in one federal league under the presidency of the 
pope. The author, driven from his country in 1821, was 
still under the ban of proscription in Paris. The priestly 
character of the exile, the warmth of the patriot, the eloquence 
of the advocate, the acute distinctions of the philosopher, each 
combined to commend the work to the attention of the higher 
order of ecclesiastics. Some of these appeared desirous to 
realize the mission which Gioberti had assigned to the papacy. 
At all events, when the old pope made way for his successor, 
the world was surprised to find the new pontiff beginning his 
reign by proclaiming a general amnesty, and by declaring his 
adhesion to the cause of national independence. The Italians 
regarded Gioberti as a prophet, and Pio Nono as a heaven- 
sent deliverer, raised up for the very purpose of carrying his 
theories into effect. Laymen were admitted to offices of state, 
the press laws relaxed, national guards enrolled, and the doctrine 
of ministerial responsibility established. This sudden change 
occurring in the capital rebounded with electric force through 
the whole of the Peninsula, and drove Piedmont and Tuscany: 
on the path of further concessions. In Sicily a spirit of revolt 
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openly manifested itsclf, and the first flash of the sword con- 
verted a despotic, into a constitutional, prince. Ferdinand 
surprised everybody by granting his subjects a charter on the 
French model. Charles Albert, then, had no option but to 
proclaim the statute at Turin, The Grand Duke, determined 
not to be surpassed in the race for popular favour, followed 
suit. After such spontaneous sacrifices of personal authority, 
it was generally felt that the reign of despotism was over in 
Italy. The visit of Lord Minto to the Italian courts on the 
eve of these great events led to the belief that England was 
allied with France in producing changes so accordant with the 
spirit of the epoch, and that the new institutions would rest 
under the tutelary egis of the Western powers. 

So far victory lay with the Moderates. They had achieved 
great results. The change which had come over the spirit of 
the papacy was entirely their work. They had, in two of the 
most despotic states of the Peninsula, brought about great 
constitutional changes without so much as disturbing one day’s 
business, or causing the effusion of one drop of human blood. 
It was, however, difficult to conjecture how far Austria 
could, by the mere powers of persuasion, be induced to relax her 
hold on the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom conceded to her by 
express treaty at Vienna in exchange for the Netherlands; 
and further than the exercise of mere powers of persuasion the 
Moderate party did not pretend to go. Liberty had been partly 
secured in four of the principal Italian states; but liberty 
without independence was likely to prove a chimera, and inde- 
pendence, the final step at which the Moderates aimed, could 
not be reached without recourse to that violence they con- 
demned in their opponents. It was evident that the Moderates 
had arrived at the end of their tether, and that the next act in 
the drama would have to be played out by men less scrupulous 
about the means of insuring success. 

The insurrectionary party had, doubtless, stimulated the 
ferment which had led to the constitutional triumph in Naples 
and Piedmont. They had clubs at Rome and Florence which 
made one concession only a vantage ground for demanding 
something greater. They had honeycombed Lombardy with 
secret committees for the avowed object of organizing revolt. 
It was their manifest intention to support the tactics of the 
constitutional party until everything that could be conceded to 
pacific agitation was surrendered, and then throw that party 
aside for ulterior measures, when it had betrayed its incom- 
petency to complete its programme. Italy, therefore, was on 
the edge of a volcano, when the French Revolution of February, 
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1848, pushed Louis Philippe from his throne. But that revolu- 
tion only hastened the outbreak in Italy which must have taken 
place some months later. 

How far Mazzini’s society of Young Europe prepared the way 
for the simultaneous risings which followed the fall of Ze Juste 
miliew government it is ‘impossible to say, but there cannot 
be a doubt that the doctrine of nationalities and that of repub- 
licanism—the two corner stones of his system—were imprinted 
upon the front of every revolution w hich shook Europe from 
Syracuse to Pomerania. Mazzini, in his London garret, had the 
pleasure of seeing the ideas he had contributed to disseminate, 
enter with Titanic force into palaces, hunt Metternich out of 
Vienna, reduce the Austrian empire to the verge of extinction, 
and make the Prussian sovereign anxious to exchange his 
arbitrary throne for the president’s chair of a German republie. 
At all events the rising of Milan, which ended after five glorious 
days of patriotic struggle with disciplined troops, in the expul- 
sion of Radetzky from its walls, was organized by the party of 
whom Mazzini was the most conspicuous chief. The Austrians 
were also driven out of Venice, and pinioned in Verona by the 
men who derived inspiration from his lips. The rulers of Parma 
and Modena fled. In fact, so wild was the excitement produced 
throughout Italy by these simultaneous insurrections, that no 
government could have existed a day which did not prepare to 
second a movement so auspiciously begun. The Italian troops 
in the Austrian army revolted. One frigate and two men-of- 
war in the Mediterranean struck the Austrian flag, and hoisted 
the Italian tricolour in its stead. A loan of twenty-four mil- 
lions of francs found subscribers without interest. Men of every 
grade of life—the plebeian and the noble, the tradesman and the 
artist, the peasant and the philosopher, all rushed to enrol their 
naines in the free corps of their respective cities which were being 
drafted to the scene of action. At Rome, Naples, and Florence, 
the ensigns of the Austrian embassy were burnt by the people, and 
the legations driven from their pa'aces. The pope, in bestow- 
ing his benediction from the balcony of the Quirinal upon the 
Roman battalions setting out for the campaign, imparted more 
strength to the cause than 100,000 bayonets could have fur- 
nished. Matrons gave their jewels for the equipment of the 
force, the cardinals and Roman princes their horses for the 
artillery. The Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany had previcusly des- 
patched some 9,009 treops to the camp, who, in conjunction 
with the Romans, were asscmbled, before the end of March, on 
the banks of the Po, ready to erces it at Lago Scuro. The 
Neapolitan sovereign, though more tardy in his movements, 
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made ample amends for the delay by the apparent warmth with 
which he flung himself into the contest: 15,000 of his choicest 
troops were entrusted to General Pepe, the insurrectionary 
leader whom the amnesty had restored to take part in the war 
of liberation. His fleet at the same time sailed for the Adriatic 
to comply with the request of the Venetians for naval succour, 
Even royal women emulated the fame of the heroines of romance. 
The Princess Belgiojoso embarked with a body of volunteers 
and one of the king’s regiments to join Charles Albert who, at 
the head of a powerful Piedmontese army, had crossed the 
Milanese frontier and occupied Pavia. It would seem as if 
the-hour of Italy’s redemption had arrived, and that she was on 
the point, without foreign aid, of achieving her independence. 
Had there been any unanimity of aim among the Italian 
princes, or had they flung their hearts into the struggle with 
any serious determination of carrying it to a successful issue, 
the result could not have been doubtful. But the selfish aims 
of Piedmont, and the profound mistrust of the leading parties 
for each other conspired to bring a very promising work to 
ruin. Charles Albert, at the opening of the campaign, avowed 
his intention of leaving the question, as to the future govern- 
ment of Lombardy, to be settled by the people, after the enemy 
had been disposed of. But the ink, with which this announce- 
ment had been made, was scarcely dry, when the emissaries of 
his government were actively employed in effecting the annexa- 
tion of Lombardy and Venice to Piedmont. The pope had 
despatched Monsignor Corboli to the camp, to urge Charles 
Albert to send Sardinian deputies to Rome, with a view to 
construct, in conjunction with the deputies of Tuscany and 
Naples, the bases of the proposed league which was to secure 
the independence of the country. But Charles Albert, thinking 
the issue of the war was in his hands, refused to listen to any 
such proposal. The only confederation he could entertain was 
one of a military character, which was to hold its sittings in 
Turin, and of which he was to be the head. Charles Albert’s 
idea of the war of liberation was simply that of turning Austria 
out of Northern Italy, and putting himself in her place. The 
courts of Rome and Naples became alarmed when they saw 
their ducal connections hunted out of Parma and Modena; 
Romagna and Sicily on the point of disowning their allegiance; 
and the Piedmontese, iy abetting the idea of fusion, convert, at 
their expense, a struggle ivr independence into a war of dynastic 
aggrandizement. The hurry with which the annexation of the 
whole of Northern Italy to Piedmont was consummated, and 
the proclamation of Charles Albert as King of Italy, sufficiently 
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disclosed the high stakes for which Turin was playing. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that Ferdinand of Naples, who never 
seriously embarked in the enterprise, recalled his troops before 
they had crossed the Lombard frontier, under the plea of 
defending himself in his capital, and that Pio Nono, three days 
before (April 29th), disavowed the war, and ordered his troops to 
withdraw themselves within the frontiers of the papal states. 
Even the republican party, who were not much disposed to 
concur with Rome or Naples in anything, took the same view ; 
and began to sow disaffection to Charles Albert among the 


’ revolutionary leaders, when they saw that monarch confine the 


circle of his operations to Lombardy, and disperse the French and 
Swiss legions of republican volunteers whom they had collected 
to drive the Austrians out of Italy. There is little doubt that 
distrust of guerilla warfare, as well as entanglement in the 
meshes of diplomacy restrained Charles Albert from giving the 
war a wider basis, in the hope that Austria might be induced, 
by the pens of statesmen, to surrender that Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom which he was prepared to extort by the sword of 
democracy. Austria, however, was only diplomatizing to gain 
time. The contracted views of Charles Albert entailed supine- 
ness and bad generalship, and both together only the more 
speedily brought about that discomfiture for which desertion 
and disaffection had prepared the way. 

The first throes of the revolution had placed the defiles from 
Austria to Italy in the hands of Carnia and Cabone,—revolu- 
tionary mountaineers; and the sea and the Alps, closed to the 
enemy, would have remained so, had not Charles Albert confined 
his strategic points to the fortresses of the Po and abandoned 
Tyrol and Venice. The king, who had an unlucky mania 
for attacking citadels without besieging trains, first invested 
Verona. After a fruitless victory at one of the outposts of 
St. Lucia, he sat down before Peschiera. While engrossed 
with the siege of this place, he allowed Radetzky to fall upon 
the flower of the Tuscan youth, who crimsoned with their blood 
the redoubts of Montanari and Curtatone. Charles Albert, 
roused by this disaster, rushed to meet the enemy at Goito, 
where he gained a brilliant victory, the news of which forced 
Peschiera to capitulate. Instead, however, of pursuing Radetzky, 
and attempting, by seizing the Tyrol and the passes of the Alps, 
to cut off his communications with Vienna, he left the Austrian 
veteran undisturbed at Legnano until he obtained reinforce- 
ments, simply with no other object than that he might sit 
down for six weeks before Mantua, and gratify his mania for 
taking another fortress. Friuli, Padua, Treviso, Rovigo, and 
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Vicenza, which the enemy had abandoned, fell again into his 
grasp, without the king sending a single soldier to their aid. 
But after the victory at Goito, Parma Modena and Milan 
annexed themselves to Piedmont, Venice alone remaining 
true to the republican flag. But Venice, pressed by land 
and sea, was induced to follow the example of Milan (July 
Sth) under a promise of assistance from the Sardinian fleet. 
It is needless to say that deliverance never came. Radetzky, 
having revictualled and reorganized his army, strengthened by 
reinforcements, overpowered Durando at Vicenza. Charles 
Albert then awoke from his inertia only to experience the 
disastrous reverse at Custoza. Another battle under the walls 
of Milan forced the Piedmontese to capitulate. As the ragged 
and dilapidated lines of the Piedmontese withdrew from the 
city, they were assailed with the execrations and hootings of 
the crowd, who, but a month before, illuminated their streets 
and shook their steeples with merry peals at their approach, 
hailing them as the deliverers of their country. 

Much has been written about Mazzini’s complicity in 
the indignity with which Charles Albert and his army were 
treated on this occasion; but he was, at the time, actuall 
serving as ensign in the volunteer corps which, under Gari- 
baldi, was directing its march on Monza. Until that corps 
had reached its destination they were not even aware that 
Milan had capitulated. In fact Mazzini, some fortnight before, 
had been commissioned to organize the defence of Milan, after 
the news arrived of the fatal reverse at Custoza. But Charles 
Albert sent express word to the municipal authorities of his 
intention to defend the city, an assurance which relieved 
Mazzini of that responsibility, and sent him on the more 
congenial errand of supporting Garibaldi at Bergamo. His 
conduct, indeed, throughout the campaign, appears to have been 
actuated by patriotic motives. Before leaving London to avail 
himself of the amnesty, he organized an association, without any 
prescribed political object beyond that ot the independence of 
his country. He even avowed himself ready to support Charles 
Albert in prosecuting the war for the advantage of his dynasty, 
provided he would enlarge his aims and strike for the unity of 
Italy. It was only when he saw the aim of the war was 
narrowed to the enlargement of Piedmont into a kingdom of 
Northern Italy, when he saw the Fusionists under Gioberti 
urging on the annexations of Parma, Modena, Venice, and 
Lombardy to Piedmont with a view to this object, before the 
war had well nigh begun, that he expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the course pursued, and threw out opinions which dampe 
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the ardour of his followers. His plan was first to drive out the 
Austrian, and leave the question of the future government of the 
liberated provinces for after consideration. The royalists, how- 
ever, pursued the contrary course, and involved the national cause 
inruin. But while there was any chance of success the revolu- 
tionists fought on even against hope. And when the Pied- 
montese army capitulated, they did not sheath the sword, but 
betook themselves to swell the ranks of the insurgents at 
Venice. 

Up to the present the control of the revolution, begun by the 
insurrectionary party, had been in the hands of the Moderates, 
who certainly had not managed it with success. Now the cur- 
rent of affairs was to be directed by their rivals, who fared 
considerably worse. The fact is, both parties not having united 
aims, had utterly different methods and different principles of 
action. They could not concentrate their forces on any given 
point, or any common object, without neutralizing each other’s 
efforts. The Moderates wanted the fire and the dash, the energy 
to initiate and extend revolutions; while the insurrectionary 
party, animated by their violent and extreme measures, needed 
that support from abroad, without which any democratic change 
was destined to bring about its own subversion. Venice, which 
after the armistice discarded the fusion with Piedmont, attracted 
the sympathy of Europe by the unquenchable ardour she flung 
into the death struggle with Austria, for the maintenance of 
the republic. But the democrats of Rome and Tuscany seemed 
bent upon compassing the wildest schemes by excesses of the 
worst character. As the only safety of Italy lay in union, 
Gioberti, who had taken office in the Casati Cabinet at Turin, 
sought that object by inviting the Constitutional Governments 
of Central Italy to enter into a federative league with Piedmont 
for the common defence. The proposition was adopted by 
Tuscany, and met with the hearty concurrence of Pio Nono. 
There were even hopes that Naples might be induced to enter 
into the federation; but just as the league was becoming a 
palpable fact, the democrats of Piedmont upset Gioberti’s 
ministry, to the infinite delight of their brethren in Rome and 
Tuscany, who were aiming at unity by asimpler method. This 
was no less than the convocation of a National Assembly (Cos- 
tituente Italiana) in the Roman capitol, with unlimited powers 
to determine the government of each state, their relation to 
the central authority, and in what manner and for what objects 
they ought to organize their forces against the enemy. The 
agitation of this scheme was the means by which the democrats 
of Rome and Tuscany hoped to supplant the constitutional 
NO. CXY. K 
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advisers of their respective sovereigns, and prepare the advent 
of a republic. The re-conquest of Lombardy had inundated 
the Peninsula with a crowd of disaffected refugees and debauched 
soldiery, who, in order to carry their theories into effect, did 
not disdain either the torch of the incendiary or the dagger of 
the assassin. Pio Nono had summoned to his councils the 
fallen minister of Louis Philippe, Count Rossi, an Italian by 
birth, a statesman of integrity, who brought to the advocacy 
of constitutional politics rare ability, and who was, on 
that account, particularly obnoxious to the dregs of the 
revolutionary party. As the Count was ascending the steps 
of the capitol along with Righetta, the Finance Minister, to 
open the Chamber of Deputies (November 15th, 1848), the two 
ministers got hustled in the crowd, and Rossi, surrounded with 
uplifted daggers, fell. This foul crime, immediately followed 
up by an attack on the Papal palace, in which Monsignor Palma, 
one of the Pope’s chaplains, was shot, induced Pio Nono to 
leave Rome in disguise for Gaeta, after sanctioning the nomina- 
tion of the democratic ministry it was the object of the move- 
ment to bring into power. Of that ministry Mamiani assumed 
the chief direction; but Sterbini was its presiding genius, 
the head of the revolutionary clubs which were fast superseding 
the functions of the Executive in Tuscany and Piedmont. A 
similar change in Tuscany had taken place a short time before, 
under the influence of Guerrazzi, for the same object—the 
organization of a National Assembly—which threatened to 
make a clean sweep of all the Governments in the Peninsula. The 
Grand Duke, whose assent to this scheme was extorted by his 
new advisers, had retired with~his Court to St. Stefano, a 
fishing place on the Etrurian coast, where an English frigate 
(the Budl-dog) rode at anchor in the offing. Several overtures 
were made without effect to induce his return. The Sardinian 
Government, under Gioberti, offered to send a force to his assist- 
ance; but Austria declared she would treat such a step asa 
casus belli. The knot was cut by the appearance of Mazzini on 
the scene. A republic was proclaimed, and the Grand Duke 
fled in the English Budl-dog to Gaeta. 

The mistake which the Moderates committed in promoting 
the fusions with Piedmont before the Austrians had been chased 
beyond the Alps, the democrats of Rome and Tuscany seemed 
desirous to emulate. Instead of organizing, in company with 
their brethren of Piedmont, some conjoint principle of action 
against the enemy, they weakened their own efforts by setting 
up independent republics and attempting to arrange the charter 
by which Italy should be constituted a nation. Mamiani en- 
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deavoured to check this madness, when Montanelli and Guerrazzi 
pressed their scheme of an Italian Constituent on the Roman 
Chambers, by curtailing its powers. In his hands it assumed 
the form of a Federal Parliament destined to promote union, 
and to combine the resources of the nation, without being 
empowered to interfere with established dynasties, or the 
autonomy of the different states. The acceptance of these 
limitations he pressed upon Montanelli and Guerrazzi, who 
reluctantly acquiesced. The Constituent on this basis was 
a@ compromise between a federative league and a revolu- 
tionary assembly, and so embraced the views of both parties, 
without giving undue ascendency to any. Gioberti, who at this 
period had succeeded the narrow-minded Pinetti administration 
at Turin, was glad to find his favourite idea of a league which 
that administration had upset, turn up in this form, and warmly 
espoused the notion as the key-note of his policy. But the 
obstinacy of the Papal Court at Gaeta, who refused to entertain 
the overture of a Constituent in any form, and who churlishly 
denied audience to the deputies of the Roman Government sent 
to invite its return, gave an impetus to the lower ranks of the 
revolutionary party, which upset the praject. Gioberti, who 
had exposed himself to popular censure, by offering Sardinian 
armies for the restoration of the Pope and the Grand Duke, and 
by opposing the immediate resumption of hostilities, was obliged 
to make way for a ministry more revolutionary and warlike in 
its tendencies. At Rome Mamiani’s colleagues, disgusted with 
the Austrian leanings of the Pope, dissolved the Chambers, and 
convoked a Roman Constituent, by universal suffrage, to decide 
on the future government of the ecclesiastical states. This 
assembly no sooner met than in the teeth of Mamiani’s pro- 
testations, it set the example, which Florence immediately 
followed, of proclaiming a republic, and deposing the priest- 
king (February 5th, 1849). 

The revolutionary party, by their extreme measures, doubtless 
thought they were walking on the highway to unity, when they 
were, in reality, going in an opposite direction. The infant 
republic of Florence, though pressed by Mazzini to merge 
itself into that of Rome, declined to make so generous a sacrifice 
of its provincial interests. When their brethren of Turin 
resolved to renew the struggle with Austria, neither Tuscany 
nor Rome would send a soldier to their aid, or sanction any 
national military organization, before the Constituent had per- 
formed its mission. In fact, had they been willing, the internal 
feuds with which each government was beset, in protecting its 
own existence, would have prevented their doing so. -— 
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Charles Albert resumed the struggle with Austria alone, driven 
on by a reckless party who bore down all opposition. They even 
forced upon him Chrzanouski, a Polish commander-in-chief, ig- 
norant both of the country and the language, and a Swiss general 
of division—the very Ramorino who, some fourteen years before, 
had tried to upset his throne. This revolutionary hero was now 
successful in effecting what he then failed to accomplish. By 
leaving exposed to the Austrians the very point of the Ticino 
he was entrusted to guard, the army of Radetzky obtained a 
footing on Piedmontese territory. The consequence was that 
Charles Albert was obliged to fight at a disadvantage at Mortara 
and Bicocca, and finally under the walls of Novara. Here the 
rout of his army became so complete, and the demeanour of the 
enemy so insulting, that he relinquished his crown in favour 
of his son. 

When Mazzini failed to induce the Tuscan triumvirate to 
throw in their lot with Rome, he hastened to the imperial city, 
where he was received with fétes and acclamations. Now was 
the time for the fruition of a lifetime of conspiracy. The 
republic, under Saffi and Armellini, had been set up under his 
immediate auspices, if not by his direct dictation. This was the 
very opportunity for which he had been sighing all his life. 
As he ascended the steps of the capitol, to flaunt the Italian 
tricolour over the ruins of the papacy, and call the nation to 
new life, the vision of Arnold da Brescia and Rienzi must have 
flitted before him,—martyrs in the cause for which he appeared 
to revive the struggle. He paced down the melancholy 
quarters of the Suburra, with proud feelings that at last, like 
Archimedes, he had got the standpoint from which to move the 
world: for he was always dominated by the idea that at the 
sight of the revolutionary flag flying from the capitol, the 
whole of Italy would rise and expel her tyrants to a man. 
Garibaldi was by his side, ready with his guerilla bands, to 
inaugurate that system of warfare which every canton might 
organize, and which, if every canton organized, must infallibly 
drive the Austrians beyond the Alps. But these illusions were 
destined to be shattered by the rude touch of experience. The 
revolutionists of Piedmont, after helping their government to a 
severe beating from Austria, got in return a severe beating from 
their own government. The constitutionalists of Florence 
upset Guerrazzi’s republic, and imprisoned its chief. Austria 
had no difficulty, after the victory of Novara, in restoring the 
Ducal Governments of Modena and Parma. The Sicilians, 
alive to the necessity of sheltering their newly-acquired liberties 

under kingly guardianship, offered their allegiance to the Duke 
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of Genoa. And, to crown all this wretchedness, a French army 
was steaming to Civita Vecchia, and actually landed without a 
shot being fired in defence of the republic it came to overturn. 
The revolutionists, wanting cohesiveness and concentrative 
organization, were not even a match for the Moderates, who 
obtained an easy victory over them in Sicily, Genoa, and 
Florence. At length the curtain fell upon the whole drama of 
revolution. The French reinstated the Pope; the King of 
Naples dragooned the Sicilians into subjection ; and, as the last 
scene to a bloody act, Venice gave up her battered temples and 
her famished people to the violence of the conqueror. 

It was, perhaps, in some degree well for the future of Italy 
that the reaction against the democratic party set in with such 
force as to leave Italy in a far worse state of thraldom, at the 
close of 1849, than when the first stage of the revolution broke 
out in 1847. Everywhere, except in Piedmont, absolutism had 
rivetted the fetters of misrule tighter than ever. In Naples 
and Sicily the prisons were choked with men guilty of no 
other crime than devotion to their country. Able deputies and 
ministers, like Poerio and Settembrini, were linked with felons 
and assassins in loathsome cells, for inaugurating a constitution 
to which their sovereign had sworn allegiance. Matters in 
Lombardy were little better. Martial law was proclaimed in 
both kingdoms, society infested with police agents and spies, 
who got up evidence against suspected Liberals by smuggling 
into their houses contraband articles, and so dooming them to 
proscription. Até sat upon the tribunals of justice dictating 
revenge. In the Papal States all the old abuses—the inquisi- 
tion, the censorship, unmixed ecclesiastical administration, the 
crowd of underpaid and corrupt officials, who cheated their 
employers and plundered the public, were restored. Sardinia 
was the only kingdom which remained faithful to the consti- 
tution promulgated in 1847. While all the other states went 
back into. medizvalism, it endeavoured to adopt all the political 
franchises and economic reforms developed in the most ad- 
vanced states of Europe. Hither flocked all the refugees self- 
expatriated or driven out at the bayonet’s point from the 
benighted parts of the Peninsula—Mamiani, Farini, Paleocapa, 
Pallavicini, Scialoja, Imbriani, all the flower of the Tuscan, 
Roman, Neapolitan, Lombardo-Venetian emigration, who found 
hearty welcome and employment congenial to their tastes. It 
was evident the Italian question was entering upon a new 
phase. The revolutionists had been crushed. The Moderate 
party alone held their ground in a corner of the Peninsula. 
The question was, whether six rotten governments, manifesting 
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all the intoleranceand insane legislation of the fourteenth century, 
could exist long in contact with a government which embodied in 
its laws all the wisdom and experience of the nineteenth century. 
The shallowest political teaching should have opened the eyes 
of the rulers of Rome and Naples to the fact that human 
development does not proeced downwards, and that their 
subjects, amidst the general gloom, would regard the grey 
light that hung over Piedmont as the harbinger of dawn. 

The new Sardinian Government, first under D’Azeglio and 
then under Cavour, set itself to work at reform as if they knew 
the game was in their hands. The first thing attacked was the 
concordat which Charles Albert, under the influenee of the 
Catholic party, concluded with Rome in 1841. The Siceardian 
laws abridged the number of Church festivals, rendered the 
clergy amenable to the ordinary tribunals, and stripped religious 
corporations, under certain conditions, of the right of receiving 
dotations or bequests. Cavour followed this up with his Civih 
Marriage Bill, and a bill for the suppression of religious cor- 
porations, and the application of their revenues to augment the 
stipends of the parochial clergy. There was great difficulty in 
passing some of these measures through the Chambers. The 
opposition of the clergy was aroused. Two archbishops were 
obliged to be imprisoned,and afterwards banished for contumacy. 
The papal ban of excommunication was hurled at those who 
took the remotest share in passing or enforcing the obnoxious 
enactments. From that date all diplomatic intercourse between 
the courts of Rome and Piedmont was suspended, never to 
be renewed. The sword had been drawn, which was never 
to be sheathed, until all ground for that diplomatic intercourse 
had passed away, by the States of the Church falling into 
Sardinia’s possession. 

The political influence of the papacy was not, however, to 
Cavour so much an evil in itself as the cause of a much 
greater evil, Cavour had even gone so far as to accept, with 
Gioberti, the advent of a pope as constitutional sovereign, in 
. the light of a real blessing to Italy. It was against the pope, 

as the abettor of Austrian servitude, that his hostility was 
directed. His antipathy to the papacy resolved itself into 
antipathy to Austria, who had for the last 500 years made 
the papacy her instrument for the perpetuation of her dominion 
over the Peninsula. That antipathy was the key-note of his 
policy. The pope might be tolerated, under certain conditions, 
but the emperor must be got rid of at any cost. That was an 
andertaking, however, as Novara had proved, beyond the com- 
petency of Sardinia; and had not the petty despotisms of Italy, 
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relying on the protection of their imperial protégé, hugged 
their abuses so closely, Cavour might have found the task above 
his powers. But this statesman, by his fiscal and agrarian 
reforms, by his system of unrestricted commerce, and by his 
acceptance, in their widest sense, of the great principles of civil 
and religious liberty, presented, in startling contrast to the 
conduct of Turin, the political corruptions of the neighbouring 
states, and excited in his behalf the moral sympathies of 
Europe. The severity of Austrian rule in Lombardy had pro- 
duced its natural result in another outbreak in Milan. The 
sequestration by Austria of the property of the Lombards residing 
in Piedmont for their supposed connection with the disturb- 
ance, extorted an angry remonstrance from Cavour, who with- 
drew the Sardinian ambassader from Vienna. The feeling of 
estrangement between the two Courts was still further increased 
by the arraignment of Austria before the Great Powers, at the 
Congress of Paris, for her complicity in the wrongs of Italy. 
When Sardinia joined the Western Powers in the Russian War, 
loud were the censures she provoked, for wasting her resources 
in a quarrel which did not affect her interests. But what 
seemed a piece of silliness to the outward vision, was a master- 
stroke of policy: for that alliance enabled Cavour to lay the 
grievances of Italy before an European tribunal, and obtained 
for her representations before that tribunal the support of Count 
Walewski and Lord Clarendon. It was the first stage of the 
quarrel which awoke Austria from her dream of security to a 
sense of the emergency of the situation. The oppressed states 
of Italy sent deputies to Turin to thank the minister for his 
able advocacy of their cause before the Great Powers of Europe. 
Sardinia proposed to fortify Alessandria, and the committees, 
which those deputies represented, contributed 100 cannon to the 
defences of that fortress. It was evident that the Liberal party 
throughout the Peninsula, without distinction ef creed, were 
beginning to regard Cavour as their champion. Manin and 
Garibaldi exhorted their countrymen to rally round Piedmont 
as their centre-point. Cavour had — split with D’ Azeglio 
and the high-starched Moderates whom he led, by allying him- 
self with Ratazzi. That alliance promoted the union between 
the Moderates and the upper ranks of the revolutionary party 
which Cavour’s subsequent patriotism cemented. This union, 
though treated as a joke, was a death-knell to Austria. For 
it made revolution the instrument for constitutional objects, 
and placed the committees existing for the realization of those 
objects throughout the Peninsula, in direct subjection to the 
Government of Turin. 
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It must, however, have been early patent to Cavour that for 
a little state to attack a big one, even with the aid of revolu- 
tionary committees, was a very hazardous policy, and that 
however loud the multitude might shout in cafés and under 
the shade of their piazzas, they cut rather a sorry figure in the 
presence of disciplined troops. The five glorious days of Milan 
was an exceptional affair. The people of Vienna had, in an 
outburst of popular excitement, risen up and expelled their 
rulers. The Milanese could not do otherwise than follow 
their example. But, in the interval, Austria had subdued her 
rebellious subjects, and consolidated her empire. Ifa national 
war had failed when Austria was torn to pieces by civil dis- 
sensions, it was much more likely to fail when she wielded her 
sword with undivided strength. Hence Gioberti, in his last 
work,* which records the dispersion of so many illusions, had 
come round to the opinion that the old boast, ‘ Italia fara da 
se’ was a sophism, and that Italy could only free herself 
from the grasp of Austria, by calling in the sword of France. 
Cavour, therefore, true to the lessons of his great master, early 
sought, in a French alliance, that support for the national cause 
so essential to secure its triumph in the battle-field. His 
frequent visits to Paris had early brought him in contact with 
the President of the Republic, with whom both Ratazzi and 
himself had frequently considered how much capital could be 
got out of the Italian question to promote their mutual interests. 
The union of the flags of the two kingdoms against Russia, 
cemented the friendship which the marriage of the two houses 
brought to maturity. 1t required no great prescience on the part 
of Louis Napoleon to foresee that cheap victories over Austria 
awaited his soldiers on the plains of Lombardy, if Sardinia, 
aided by the revolutionary forces of Italy, flung her energies 
into the contest. The secret compact, arranged at Plombiéres 
in the autumn of 1858, promised to secure his dynasty, by 
feeding the French mania for glory with a slice of the 
Mediterranean littoral, and the whole of Savoy and Nice. 
Thus, the ground was undermined beneath Austria’s feet with- 
out her knowing it. While engaged in angry remonstrance 
with Piedmont, for her flattering reception of demagogues 
_speaking in the name of the disaffected populations of Lombardy, 
the train was laid which was to blow up her own supremacy in 
Italy. 

The campaign of 1859 surprised everybody, and the results 
turned up unexpectedly for the concoctors of it themselves. 
Napoleon declared, in his manifesto, that he came to free Italy 


* «Rinovamento d'Italia.’ Paris, 1852. 
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from the Alps to the Adriatic. But after two decisive victories, 
he abruptly dropped the sword. At the first rustle of arms, 
Modena, Parma, and Tuscany rose and expelled their dukes. 
The Romagna also ejected its cardinal-legate. This was exactly 
what Cavour expected, but what Louis Napoleon did not dream 
of. He therefore outwitted the statesman who had, in a 
certain sense, outwitted him. Austria was invited to patch up 
her differences with France, by the hurried peace of Villa- 
franca. That peace secured Lombardy to Piedmont, but left 
Venice and the Quadrilateral still in the hands of her enemy. 
The ejected dukes of Central Italy might find their way back 
if they could, but not an Austrian musket must be stirred to 
assist them. The French Emperor, evidently true to the 
instinct of his country, thought a too extensive kingdom in 
the North of Italy would be prejudicial to the interests of 
France. Even the annexation of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom to Piedmont could not be entertained by Lamartine, 
as the mouth-piece of the Provisional Government of 1849, 
without the transfer of Nice and Savoy to the Republic. Louis 
Napoleon merely revived the terms of the compact which had 
been transmitted to him by his democratic predecessors. He 
now insisted upon the execution of the bargain: but Sardinia 
held out; as the terms of the contract including the emancipa- 
tion of Venice were still unfulfilled. Cavour having retired 
sooner than sign the preliminaries of the peace, made way for 
Ratazzi. Meanwhile the populations in Central Italy voted 
their annexation to Piedmont. Cavour returned to office, and, 
in consideration of being allowed to accept the aunexations, 
carried out the original terms of the compact, and yielded Nice 
and Savoy to France. 

Cavour, so far, had shaped events to his purpose rather than 
created them. His success lay in adapting himself to cireum- 
stances, instead of attempting to annihilate them and set up 
a new state of affairs instead. The war had not given him 
what he wanted, but something in lieu of it. But that some- 
thing turned out more favourable to Sardinia than his own 
design would have done, which might, if carried out, have 
constituted the chronic weakness of Italy. His original idea 
was simply confined to the extension of Sardinia’s sceptre over 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. Austrian influence being 
withdrawn, he contemplated the likelihood of Sardinia in- 
ducing other states to remodel their laws and principles of 
government after her pattern. A basis of reunion being laid 
in similarity of institutions, a federal constitution would easily 
have conferred upon Italy a common flag, a national army, a 
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united commerce, and all the other advantages arising out of an 
international community of interests. The unity of Italy under 
one government he had already denounced, in the pages of 
the ‘ Risorgimento,’ as conflicting with existing interests, and as 
the idle dream of utopian speculators. But as events developed 
themselves, he somewhat modified his opinions. The revolu- 
tionary committees in Central Italy, doubtless, before the war 
broke out, easily convinced him that the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom was not the only prize which awaited Sardinia in the 
contest. At the close of the war, he would have gladly em- 
braced some respite from further commotion, in order to employ 
his energies upon the consolidation of the newly-acquired 
provinces; but the insurrectionary party soon involved him in 
a tempest which threatened either to complete the work or blow 
the superstructure he had erected to pieces. 

Whatever may be said of the follies of the insurrectionary 
party, this much may be advanced in their favour, that they 
generally selected that point for their raid where oppression 
was thickest, and where their countrymen stood most in need 
of their assistance. In 1857 Ferdinand of Naples, though 
drawing near his end, was disgusting Europe with his atrocities. 
Mazzini and his party, fearing Cavour was taking the revolu- 
tionary initiative out of their hands, and employing it in sub- 
servience to the interests of French imperialism, thought the 
occasion opportune for unfurling the banner of insurrection in 
Naples and Sicily. Dearth of means drove them to place Genoa 
under contribution in a manner not likely to prove very con- 
ducive to its mercantile interests. That city was to be revolu- 
tionized, the harbour swept of its shipping, and the vessels manned 
with volunteers, who were to effect a descent upon Calabria and 
Messina. The plan completely failed. The insurgents only 
succeeded in decoying one vessel (the Cagliari) out to sea, over- 

wering the crew, and steering direct for Ponza. Here, having 

iberated some 300 political prisoners, and furnished them with 
arms, they made a descent upon Salerno, where they were 
overcome by the royalist forces, after a desperate resistance. 
The Neapolitan Government seized the vessel and put the crew 
in irons. Both, however, were subsequently given up to the 
British consul, owing to the spirited remonstrance of the 
Sardinian Government, who threatened the King of Naples with 
war in case of refusal, while they passed upon Musso and 
Mazzini, the alleged authors of the mischief, a sentence of 
capital punishment, which they knew the absence of the culprits 
would prevent being carried into effect. When Ferdinand’s 
son succeeded to the throne in 1860, Cavour, true to his idea 
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of a Federal Italy, sent the Marquis de Salmour to Naples 
with an autograph letter from Victor Emanuel inviting the 
youthful sovereign to escape from the odium of his father’s 
policy by adopting the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, and ally himself with Piedmont. The advice was con- 
temptuously rejected. The infatuated monarch, under the 
influence of Austria, determined to perpetuate his father’s 
tyranny, and thus gave rise to the insurrection which drove 
him from his throne. Mazzini and his colleagues do not appear 
to have had much to do with the first phases of the insurrection ; 
but when the royalist forces were hemming in the insurgents, 
and the movement threatened to collapse, they rushed with all 
the chivalry of their nature to sustain the tottering flag of 
revolution. At this period the position of Sardinia in relation 
to the revolutionary party had undergone a change. She had 
availed herself of their influence in the annexation of Central 
Italy. She could not, therefore, without risking her popularity, 
stop any movement in her seaports set on foot by the same 
party for the deliverance of their more oppressed brethren of 
the South. Hence the exiles and refugees hastened to Genoa, 
not muffled in disguise as in 1857, but with unchallenged front, 
as men going about an honest business, and certain to find 
means ready to help them to their object. Public subscriptions 
were set on foot, committees organized for the purpose of des- 
patching volunteers armed and equipped to the scene of action. 
The Sardinian Government affected ignorance of the whole 
affair till the Garibaldian convoy had left the port, though 
there-cannot be a doubt that they openly connived at the ex- 
pedition, if they did not by secret agents feed it with arms and 
money. When Garibaldi had secured his triumph in Sicily, 
the Neapolitan king, feeling his crown in jeopardy, granted a 
constitution, and proposed an alliance with Piedmont. But 
the offer came too late. Cavour replied that the government 
must show itself strong enough to maintain its authority before 
they could listen to any overture of the kind, and that even 
then no alliance would be entertained which did not guarantee 
the independence of Sicily. So far Sardinia had allowed the 
democrats to direct the movement with a view to throw upon 
them the responsibility, in case of failure, and to snatch the 
control of it from their grasp and appropriate the results, in the 
event of success. The withdrawal of the royal troops from 
Naples allowed the insurrectionary leaders, almost unopposed, 
to instal themselves in thé palaces of the capital. Intoxicated 
with success, Garibaldi and his colleagues could entertain no 
less lofty an idea of their mission than having swept the 
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royalists out of Capua, whither they had retreated, to proceed 
to Rome, and afterwards to Venice, that they might have an 
opportunity of measuring swords with two powerful empires 
almost simultaneously. Any attempt to realize this madness 
would not only have marred the revolution itself, but involved 
Sardinia in new complications with the French Emperor. With 
the same haste, therefore, as a man runs to extinguish a fire, 
which may burn the roof over his head, Cavour rushed to snatch 
the control of the revolutionary movement out of the hands of 
its leaders, for which purpose he did not shrink from showing 
them that Sardinia could become a revolutionist herself. The 
Piedmontese army, under Cialdini, was moved rapidly across 
the papal frontiers, and dispersing the miscellaneous force 
Lamoriciére had collected at Spoleto, arrived at Capua just in 
time to save Garibaldi from suifering a severe defeat beneath 
its walls. The same stroke which had added the pontifical 
provinces to the dominions of Sardinia insured the triumph of 
the revolution at Naples. If, therefore, the Moderate party 
achieved the unity of Italy, it was not before they identified 
themselves with the revolutionary party, adopted their successes, 
and surpassed them in the use of their own weapons. In 
fact, unity never entered into the contemplation of the 
Moderates until the possibility of it was worked out by their 
rivals, who made it the great task of their lives. It was the 
roclamation of Italian unity from the Quirinal which always 
Saisadad Garibaldi, which drove him to seek death at Monte 
Rotundo and beneath the walls of Palermo; and this idea had 
been kneaded into his soul by Mazzini, as the only possible 
solution of Italian independence. Had it not been for the chief 
of the revolutionary party, neither the idea of unity nor the 
means of accomplishing it would have been realized. Unit 
through Rome, or Rome as the vital principle, without which the 
Italian nation could not live, was never thoroughly realized by 
the great Sardinian statesman. His mind was too eminently 
practical to entertain a speculative idea fraught with such con- 
sequences for Europe. He never could reason except on the firm 
basis of facts. Mazzini used to laugh at his attempts to regenerate 
a nation by the dry principles of arithmetic. But what the one 
mind wanted, the other abundantly supplied. So gigantic a work 
as that of Italian unity could not have been accomplished with- 
out the combination of the highest practical, with the greatest 
speculative ability. Mazzini was right in his aim, and to a 
certain extent in his means. By insurrection, and by training 
the people to regard Rome as the only centre from which the 
national unity could be proclaimed, was that unity accomplished. 
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But had not Cavour by his tentative experiments, and by his 
bold practical manipulation of the elements at his disposal, 
afforded insurrection a constitutional point of support, and a 
firm basis on which to plant its foot, it is very likely we should 
have been dilating on the wrongs of Italy, in connection with 
the Quixotic raids of the revolutionary party, down to this hour. 
If the cause, however, had not been kept alive by constant insur- 
rections, if the popular mind had not been fired with the 
revival of Italian greatness from the ruins of the capitol, the 
Moderates would have made little way with their scheme of 
national regeneration, and even if they had made great way, 
their work would never have received greater completeness 
than what is presented by the series of confederate states which 
lately constituted the weakness of Germany. The independence 
of Italy would have been achieved in a manner which must 
have fractionized her strength, and left her in the rear of 
nations. 

To Mazzini the independence of Italy, though doubtless an 
end in itself, was only a means to a still greater end. But 
Cavour had no thought beyond it. How that independence 
wight affect Europe was no affair of his; and had that inde- 
pendence been effected according to his views, there would have 
been nothing to think about; for it would have left no im- 
pression upon the world. But the unitarian views of Mazzini 
involved certain consequences. Though these did not give him 
exactly what he wanted, they led to events which have revo- 
lutionized Europe. The example of Italy was not lost on 
Germany. After the Italian kingdom was a fact, it required no 
great depth of originality on the part of Prussia to conceive 
that the ascendency of Austria was as fatal to German, as it 
had been to Italian, unity. If a weak state like Piedmont could, 
by a successful skirmish with Austria, thus summarily merge 
seven independent states into itself, why should not a big state 
like Prussia, by the same process, perform a similar feat of 
deglutition? An alliance for this purpose was formed with 
Italy, as Italy had effected an alliance with France. If we 
substitute Venice for Savoy and Nice, we have territorial exten- 
sion as the reward, in either instance, of foreign intervention. 
Austria, finding this combivation of forces too strong for her, 
yielded Venice to the French Emperor, who restored it to Italy. 
Thus, by a singular combination of circumstances never enter- 
ing into the calculation of statesmen, Austria was driven out 
of the Peninsula. But that singular combination would not 
have occurred, unless Mazzini had prepared the way for it by 
forcing unity on his country. All great truths are prolific, 
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and Mazzini was so far a prophet, in predicting that Italian 
unity could not constitute itself without weakening Austria, 
and stimulating the birth of new nationalities in Europe. 
Beyond the overthrow of the wretched force under Lamoriciére, 
it does not appear that the Sardinian army ever struck a de- 
cisive blow for the liberation of the country. In the German 
war, all they did was to keep the Archduke Charles’s army in 
Italy, and so effected a diversion in favour of their ally. They 
did not, like the revolutionary party, fight for Venice, which 
was tossed to them as a gift. The tactics of the Moderates 
were to lie quietly by, and wait till the force of circumstances 
helped them to their object, instead of compelling events to 
do their bidding. Had it not been for the Franco-Prussian 
war, or some similar contingency, it is probable, if the insur- 
rectionary party could have been kept quiet, that French 
sentinels would have been guarding the Quirinal and the 
Coliseum for the next fifty years. All the action the govern- 
ment took in the matter was, at Mentana (Nov. 1867), to cover 
with wounds the stout band of revolutionary heroes who, 
headed by Garibaldi, sought once more to rouse a torpid 
ministry into action, by burying themselves beneath the walls 
of Rome. It was the last bound of the revolutionary lion 
springing at its prey, with its usual pluck, and its habitual 
recklessness. The deadly struggle between France and Germany, 
which was an indirect consequence of the unitarian ideas Mazzini 
had engrafted upon Italy, liberated Rome without a blow. As 
the French garrison marched out to succour their tottering 
country, the Italian army marched in, as quietly as if the out- 
posts had simply been exchanging sentinels. Never was a 
conquest achieved upon such cheap and inglorious terms. The 
Emperor and the Pope, the two great foes to the independence 
of Italy, were thus deprived of the remaining fragment of their 
sovereignty without a struggle. The temporal power of the 
popes, the Rome of the papacy which, under the Julius’s, the 
Gregories and the Innocents had cowed kings in their palaces, 
and rolled its thunders over Europe, collapsed of itself when the 
foreign supports on which it rested were withdrawn. The 
change was effected so noiselessly, that it would seem as if 
some secret power had intervened to prevent results of such 
magnitude,—a denouement so startling, from being arrogated 
by man, or ascribed to any other but invisible agency. The 
parliament, which had been removed from Turin to Florence, 
was convoked in the capitol ; and Rome, for the first time since 
the days of the Cesars, beheld a senate within its walls legis- 
lating for the whole of the Peninsula. One of the first acts of 
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that parliament in Turin was to merge the existence of Sardinia 
into that of Italy. The work of Italian unity was complete. 
Mazzini lived to see the national tricolour float from the 
Quirinal over an undivided people, and then, his mission being 
in some measure accomplished, was gently summoned to his 
rest. 

But Mazzini was not inclined to sing a nune dimittis at the 
results of which he had helped the Moderates to appropriate 
the credit and enjoy the benefits. He had worked, not for the 
interest of a dynasty, but for the enthronement of a principle. 
That principle was the organization of a republic on a humani- 
tarian basis, which was to lead to the union of a group of 
compact sister states, with one object in view—that of destroying 
all the political evils which at present infest society. Rome, 
by initiating the movement, would again appear as the mistress 
of the nations. But instead of this great spectacle as the 
reward of his scheming brain, his resolute will, his toiling 
hand, and his fervent heart, he saw his country slavishly copy- 
ing the follies of other states, and crushing the energies of its 
subjects beneath heavy fiscal burdens, and a load of foreign debt 
too great even for a much richer nation to bear. That Rome 
which was to have renewed its youth like the eagle, which was 
to have suffused the world with new light, to have introduced 
society to a millennium, had achieved its unity only to exhibit a 
state of chronic weakness to its neighbours. The sword, which 
was to have helped oppressed nationalities to their independence, 
was useless except to fetter the energies of the possessor. 

The very magnitude of the object at which Mazzini aimed 
only served to throw out the meagre results of Italian unity in 
more startling contrast. But if he had not aimed so high the 
probability is that no results would have been produced at all. 
A life of exile and self-abnegation was not too much to pay for 
the redemption of one’s country from two powerful oppressions, 
and for the birth of two additional nationalities in Europe. If 
these nationalities took a shape which seemed adverse to the 
end in view, it was because it was fitting that people, who had 
been so long torn asunder by conflicting passions, should be 
forced into cohesiveness by a strong centralized executive, and 
so prepared to take their place in that pleiad of sister states of 
which he predicted the advent in Europe. The coral reef seems 
to recede when the elements within consolidate their resources 
to give the branching shelf more powerful supports. And so 
the phenomenon, which Mazzini mistook for a downward move- 
ment, seems destined to prepare the way for the development of 
that compact group of states and that international brotherhood 
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of peoples it was his object to achieve. However circumstances 
may conspire to defeat that object for a while, if there be any 
faith in the progressive reason of man, its attainment is certain ; 
and the end will be all the sooner reached, if we exhibit the 
high resolve, the persistent effort, the pure spirituality, the 
lofty abstention from material pleasures which Mazzini dis- 
played in its realization. 


Arr. V.— Recent Travels and Explorations in Syria. 


(1.) Unexplored Syria. By Ricnarp F. Burton and CHartzs 
F. Tyrwuitt Drake. 1872. 

(2.) The Topography of the Holy Land. By H. B. Tristram, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

(3.) The Land of Moab. Travels and Discoveries on the East 
Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tuisrraw, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

(4.) Palmer’s Desert of the Exodus. 1872. 

(5.) ni Ordnance Survey of Sinai, with Notes, Plans, de. 
1872. 

A new pleasure has been created of late years for that numerous 

and increasing class who read with avidity and contemplate 

with the deepest interest everything relating to the Holy Land. 

Physical geography has been largely brought to bear in illus- 

tration and confirmation of the mighty events recorded in Scrip- 

ture history. Previously no very vivid conception could be formed 
of the distinctive varieties of country in which were enacted 
the scenes of the great drama on which the reader dwelt with 
so absorbing an attention. Now he acquires a breadth of view 
as he follows the investigations of travellers and the speculations 
of the archeologist ; and the numerous local peculiarities, the 
sites of memorable towns and cities, the courses of rivers and 
streams of historical renown, the features of celebrated ruins, 
and the peculiarities of pastoral and agricultural life, are 
depicted with the minutest accuracy and presented to him, as it 
were, in a camera. The recently-published maps of the 
trigonometrical survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, constructed 
under the direction of the Ordnance Department, together with 
that of Palestine which is in progress, will make the geographical 
features of the whole country, from the Mount of the Delivery 
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of the Law to the Lebanon, better known to the students of 
Biblical history than probably the topography of any European 
country is to its inhabitants. 

It is only recently that travellers have prosecuted their re- 
searches much beyond the confines of Palestine. A large portion 
of the trans-Jordanic region, of the Lebanus and anti-Lebanus, 
and the now almost deserted, but once populous, countries 
extending eastward from Damascus to the edge of the great 
Syrian desert, have been all but inaccessible to the geographer 
and the archeologist. But before we attempt to follow the 
steps of recent explorers, it may be useful to take a rapid glance 
at the physical geography of Syria, as it is now accurately 
known to us from ifs southern to its northern extremity. 

The geographical position of Syria is very remarkable. It is 
an isthmus with a sea of water on one side and a sea of sand on 
the other.* 

To the west is the Mediterranean, on the east the desert 
which extends over more than 10 degrees of latitude, or about 
600 miles to the Persian Gulf. The configuration of its surface 
is no less remarkable. The centre portion is furrowed by a 
longitudinal depression or wide valley, which is bisected by a 
high but narrow ridge of mountains,—namely, the Jebel Arbel, 
or the Lebanon, of which the southern part is traversed by the 
river Jordan, and the northern by the Leontes and Orontes. 
At its highest part near Balbec it attains an elevation at which 
in Europe corn cannot be grown, and in the depressed valley of 
the Jordan, and on the shores of the Dead Sea the heat and 
the vegetation are tropical. The countries on each side of 
these valleys consist in some places of fertile plains, in others 
of elevated tablelands rising occasionally into mountains, the 
summits of which are covered with almost perpetual snow. 
Another remarkable peculiarity in the physical conforma- 
tion of Syria is its gradual elevation from its southern to its 
northern extremity, thus presenting, as it were, a series of steps. 
The significance of the Biblical expression of going down into 
Egypt, and going up to the promised land, is thus strikingly 
shown. From Northern Syria, moreover, to Sinai, the country 
has certain divisions marked by the natural fertility of each. 
Northern Syria is characterized by a well-watered and pro- 
ductive soil. In Palestine the soil is much less fertile, but 
under careful cultivation must have been much more productive 
than it is at present. South of Palestine is the Negeb of Scrip- 
ture, once a highly fertile tract, but now, from ages of neglect 
* It would be more correct to designate the Syrian desert as a bed of 
shingle; sand occurs only occasionally. 
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and depopulation, little better than a desert. Still further 
south the Tih, a country which, even when better watered 
than it now is, could only have been a vast camping ground, 
supplying pasture for flocks and herds. Thus Syria presents 
four clearly-defined districts on an ascending scale of fertility, 
namely, the Tih, the Negeb, Palestine, and Northern Syria. 

Dean Stanley has admirably pointed out the special adapta- 
tion of Syria, by reason of its geographical position and peculi- 
arity of surface, for the separation of the Israelites from other 
nations, and for establishing a theocracy which was to effect 
the moral and religious elevation of mankind. To the east 
were the empires which had arisen on the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, and their great and dissolute cities, which were, what 
Babylon is metaphorically described to be in the Apocalypse, 
the rulers and corrupters of all the kingdoms of the earth ; but 
between these great empires and the people of Israel two bar- 
riers were interposed,—namely, the eastern desert with its 
nomadic tribes the irreconcilable enemies of civilization, and 
the vast fissure of the Jordan valley which seemed, like a deep 
fosse or moat, to serve as an exterior rampart of the desert. 

But it was necessary to guard the Israelites, not only from 
the corruption of the great eastern empires, but to cut them off 
from the possibility of any renewed intercourse with Egyptian 
idolatry ; therefore, up to the very frontier of their own land 
stretched that ‘great and terrible wilderness,’ as impassable 
again as the Red Sea would have been without miraculous 
intervention. On the west was the Mediterranean, regarded 
with dread by the eastern nations as a limitless ocean. On the 
north the ranges of Lebanon formed two not inconsiderable 
mountain barriers, although the long valley of Cole-Syria 
between them has too often afforded an opening for invaders. 

The former populousness of Syria is proved by incontestable 
facts. Among the most striking characteristics of the Negeb, 
the south country of the Bible, are hill sides covered for miles 
with the small stone heaps over which vines were once trained ; 
and the country bears in every part of it traces not only of a 
flourishing agriculture but of a high civilization. It is a land 
of ruins,—pre-historic, Cyclopean, Pheenician, Jewish, Roman, 
Greek, Medizval, Saracenic. Its towns and cities at one period 
have been so numerous that the assertion of Captain Burton, 
that the country must have appeared like one continuous town, 
may be readily credited. This must have been more especially 
the case in Southern Palestine, a district still covered with 
dilapidated dwellings, which might, with very little labour, be 
again rendered habitable, and possessing innumerable oil and 
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wine presses still in a state of preservation at their very doors ; 
and wells, cisterns, conduits, reservoirs, and tanks, many of 
which are almost as perfect as when they were first constructed, 
are found in abundance in whatever districts they may have 
been required. 

This ‘luxuriance’ of ruins is found over almost the whole 
surface of habitable Syria. In many places the archeologist 
finds, to his regret, that the most exquisite architectural orna- 
ments and entablatures covered with inscriptions doubtless 
replete with curious information have been used in building 
rude modern domiciles, and that the most valuable remnants of 
antiquity have been either whitewashed or plastered over with 
modern cement. Many once opulent and splendid cities now lie 
prostrate, a mass of confused ruins, and even the sites of several 
of great historic interest cannot be satisfactorily determined. 
The systematic destruction of some of the most interesting and 
important remains of antiquity received a check from the timely 
interposition of the officers employed under the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, and the value which the native population have 
learnt to attach to these memorials of the past, from the anxiety 
of European travellers to examine and become possessed of them, 
has, in many cases, preserved them from destruction. 

While the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
been steadily prosecuting their labours at Jerusalem, and in a 
few of the most promising localities of the Holy Land, other 
explorers have not been idle. Canon Tristram has brought his 
learning and accurate topographical knowledge to bear upon 
many disputed points in reference to the sites of places of his- 
toric renown. He has ascertained by personal visits the posi- 
tion of many towns and cities whose identity had been lost, and 
his recent discoveries cast of the Jordan are replete with the 
highest interest. The minute trigonometrical survey of the 
Peninsula of Sinai, under the auspices of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, has fixed, beyond the possibility of doubt, the site of 
the delivery of the Law, the adventurous exploit of Mr. 
H. C. Palmer and Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake in exploring, almost 
unattended, the desert of the Tih, the scene of the forty 
years’ wandering of the people of Israel, and the excursions of 
Captain Burton and Mr. Drake into the northern regions of 
Lebanon and the remarkable volcanic country east of Damas- 
cus, have all added more or less to our geographical, geological, 
and archeological knowledge of Syria. We shall, therefore, 
probably be doing some service to our readers by epitomiz- 
ing the most interesting results of these recent travels and 
explorations. 
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The short excursions which Captain Burton was enabled to 
make, while filling the office of British Consul at Damascus, 
were confined chiefly to the ascent of portions of the eastern 
ranges of Lebanon, and to the correction of certain alleged 
topographical inaccuracies which, however valuable to geo- 
graphers, add little to the interest of his work. But before we 
follow Captain Burton and Mr. Drake in the more important 
portion of their travels through the remarkable volcanic 
regions east of Damascus—a district until then little explored— 
we may notice his short excursion to Balbec, and the most 
beautiful group of classic ruins in the world. Those who are 
familiar with the pictorial representations of the great Temple 
of Balbec will remember that, occupying the most conspicuous 
place on the great platform, six gigantic columns, surmounted 
by an entablature, stand boldly out in relief against the back- 
ground of Lebanon. These six columns are all that remain of 
fifty-four which formed the peristyle of the great temple. The 
columns are seventy-five feet in height with a diameter of seven 
feet three inches. The result of Captain Burton’s visit to the 
‘ruins was to ascertain the fact that the shafts now stand on but 
half their diameter, the Arabs having cut away the other half 
to extract the metal which joined the shaft to the base. Ina 
district affected by earthquakes it may be easily supposed to 
what dangers those beautiful columns are exposed. 

The lintel of the great portal of what is called the small 
temple (which, however, exceeds the Parthenon in size) also 
requires attention. It is scarcely possible that these remains 
of an ancient civilization should, for want of a little timely 
expenditure, be allowed to become prostrate and crumbling 
ruins. To whatever deities these grand temples of Heliopolis 
may have been dedicated, or at whatever period they may have 
been erected, they bear witness to the prosperity and wealth of 
the great city which they adorned. Captain Burton makes no 
mention of the great city of Balbec, of which these magnificent 
ruins are the only remains. We will supply the omission by a 
slight notice of its history. 

Oriental writers represent Balbec as a place of considerable 
importance at the period of the first Arab invasion. They 
describe it as being one of the most splendid cities in Syria, 
adorned with stately palaces, and abounding in trees, fountains, 
baths, and whatever ministered to luxurious enjoyment. This 
prosperity could have been derived only from commerce, for 
which its central position was eminently favourable, and enabled 
it to share in the profitable intercourse with India, which was long 
maintained by the cities on the Syrian coast. On the advance 
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of the Moslems it was reported to the Emperor Heraclius as 
possessing a citadel of great strength. After the capture of 
Damascus it was regularly invested, and, as it contained a large 
garrison amply supplied with provisions, it made a vigorous 
defence but at length capitulated. As some compensation for 
this disaster Balbec afterwards became the mart for the rich 
pillage of Syria. But its prosperity was transient. In a.p. 748 
it was sacked and its citadel dismantled by the Khaliff of 
Damascus, and the principal inhabitants were put to the sword. 
During the Crusades, incapable of making resistance, it seems to 
have by turns submitted to the strongest. In the year 1400, 
it was pillaged by Tamerline in his progress to Damascus. 
Unlike Palmyra and Petra there are no remains at Balbec of 
a cemetery or common burial-ground, nor have any been dis- 
covered on the surrounding hills; there are no tumuli even 
in the plain. Every relic or monument of the pride and wealth 
of its ancient inhabitants has vanished save the stately remains 
of the august temples which still excite our astonishment and 
admiration. 

The visit of Captain and Mrs. Burton to the Cedars of Lebanon 
is not without a certain interest, often as the venerable historical 
trees have been described. Their position is on one of the 
grandest portions of the Lebanon range, a vast amphitheatre 
five miles in diameter, at a great elevation, and commanding 
probably the finest prospect in Syria. Almost all the objects and 
features in Syria which excite the interest of ordinary travellers, 
however, are treated by Captain and Mrs. Burton with levity or 
contempt. The Cedars of Lebanon might, we should have sup- 
posed, have obtained from the most prosaic of travellers, by reason 
of their connection with Hebrew history and poetry, at least some 
little respect. Mrs. Burton has nothing to say of them but that 
they look in the distance like ‘ exaggerated Christmas trees,’ and 
on close inspection prove so mean and ragged that a country 
gentleman would not admit them into his park. Mrs. Burton 
appears to have viewed them simply as an ornamental gardener 
might have done ; but we doubt her assertion that she found 
the natives burning lime and boiling their coffee with the 
‘spoils of the Lord’s trees.’ It is well known that the Arabs 
hold these cedars in almost superstitious veneration, and would 
as soon think of firing their own dwellings as of burning a 
bough or a branch of what they consider as sacred trees." There 
is, moreover, a custodian, appointed by the Governor of 
Damascus expressly for their protection, not from any injury 
they would be likely to receive from natives, but from the 
depredations of visitors who are but too prone to hack and 
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mutilate the venerable patriarchs of the forest for the silly 
gratification of carrying away some memorial of their excursion 
to Lebanon. Mrs. Burton, profiting probably by her husband’s 
official position, confesses to having carried off a large block of 
cedar as a present for a friend. She states that she counted 
nine very old trees, but that the entire cedar grove extends over 
several mountain ridges. ‘There are several generations of 
cedars in the grove, the oldest large and massive, rearing 
their heads to a great height and spreading their branches far 
and wide. The youngest are not easily distinguished from 
pines. In ancient times cedars undoubtedly covered consider- 
able tracts of the Lebanon range, constituting the great forests 
which supplied much of the timber used for building in 
Palestine. Whether any of the present trees flourished in 
the Biblical age it is impossible to aflirm, for the conditions of 
their growth in the Alpine regions of Syria, where they are 
indigenous, are very little known. Even if the individual trees 
have perished the type remains; and the Cedars of Lebanon 
will be regarded with the deepest interest as long as Hebrew 
poetry retains its influence on the imagination and heart of 
man. The admiration which was felt for this magnificent 
species of the abies genus amounted among the Israelites toa 
passion, and Ezekiel sings its praises in his most poetical strain. 
‘ The fir trees are not like his boughs, and the chestnut trees are 
‘not like his branches; nor was any tree in the garden of God 
‘like unto him in his: beauty; they all envied him with a 
‘shadowing shroud and of an high stature; and his top is among 
‘the thick boughs, and under his shadow dwell the people.’ 
Captain Burton and Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake’s hasty visit to the 
remarkable volcanic region to the east of Damascus known as 
the Northern Trachonitis, and to the Leja, supplies us with 
some interesting particulars relating to these provinces. 
Situated on the very verge of the great desert which stretches 
eastward to the Persian ‘Gulf, the Trachonitis has at some 
unknown epoch been the scene of the most tremendous physical 
convulsion which has covered an area of thirty by fifteen 
square miles with a black basaltic crust as hard as adamant. 
Similar outpourings of lava cover the district further south, 
known as the Leja. This outbreak of molten matter must have 
occurred, Captain Burton thinks, at a time when the eastern 
desert, a tract extending from the Trachonitis to the Euphrates, 
was an inlet of the Indian Ocean, active volcanoes always pre- 
supposing the contiguity of the sea, or some extensive lake. 
The Tells—i.e., extinct volcanic cones, exist over the whole 
southern part of the Trachonitis, but in the northern, in ‘the 
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direction of Mount Hermon, to quote the words of Dr. Tris- 
tram, ‘the country presents the appearance of a stormy sea of 
‘black molten rock suddenly arrested and petrified, a rugged 
‘surface of lava with deep fissures in all directions, in some 
‘respects strongly resembling the volcanic country of Auvergne.’ 

Captain Burton and Mr. Drake’s visit to Tell Shayan, an 
extinct voleano 3,750 feet in height, and contrasting strongly 
with the neighbouring smaller Tells, seems to have impressed 
them with the conviction that it is the chief source of the 
basaltic formation which extends over a great portion of the 
Leja. 

‘The first glance,’ they state, ‘showed us that the well-known 
Leja, the Argot of the Hebrews, and the western Trachon of the 
Greeks and Romans, is the production of Tell Shayan. It is, in fact, 
a lava bed poured out by the lateral crater over the ruddy yellow 
clay and the limestone floor of the Hauran valley, elevated by the 
ruins of repeated eruptions, broken up by the action of fumaroles 
and blow-holes, and cracked and crevassed when cooling by earth- 
quakes and by the weathering of ages. The scenery of these singular 
regions, blasted by subterranean fire poured out from innumerable 
volcanoes, is most oppressive, presenting a blistered surface, the road, 
often only a goat track over bubbles of black basalt, resembling cast- 
iron ovens in endless succession,’ 


Captain Burton and Mr. Drake pronounced very positively 
against the supposed indefinite antiquity of the houses of basalt 
with doors of enormous thickness still swinging on their cup 
and ball hinges, the dwellings of the people of the Hauran and 
of the Trachonitis, and which, never needing renovation, being 
built of unperishable materials, probably existed prior to the 
days of Abraham. There are unquestionable proofs that these 
countries were inhabited from the earliest times, for the same 
reason that they are still comparatively populous, namely, the 
security they afford against enemies. From these inaccessible 
fastnesses the King of Bashan imprudently came forth to give 
battle to the Israelites, when he was completely defeated and all 
his people put to the sword. 

The Leja formed an important part of the kingdom of Ogg, 
and contained in his time ‘three-score cities, all fenced with 
‘high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled towns a great 
‘many.’ The low, small structures, with black basaltic slabs 
for roofs, and doors of the same material still moving on their 
sockets, are probably coeval with the infancy of architecture, 
but Captain Burton and his fellow-traveller attribute to them 
no greater antiquity than from the first to the sixth century of 
our era, but they give no other reason for their opinion than 
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that such an architecture is the result of necessity. Un- 
doubtedly in a country where the only building materials 
consist of this abundant black basalt the earliest inhabitants 
would naturally resort to it; but their dwellings once erected 
would be indestructible. The use of black basalt for habitations 
and enclosures appears not to have been entirely confined to 
the volcanic districts of Syria, for Dr. Tristram found it exten- 
sively used ina limestone country east of the Dead Sea, and 
especially at Shian, doubtless deriving its name from Sihon, 
King of the Amorites, where there are countless small enclosures, 
once probably fields, gardens, or yards, all formed of blocks of 
basalt, no limestone being employed. They reminded Dr. 
Tristram strongly of the supposed Cyclopean remains in the 
Hauran or Bashan, and the unsquared basaltic blocks, which had 
evidently been selected with care, covered many acres, proving 
that the ancient city of Sihon must have been of great extent. 
There can be no doubt that these enclosures were made pre- 
viously to the military occupation of the country by the Roman 
power, and that the material employed was transported from a 
distance simply for the sake of its durability. 

In an excursion of eight days to the Anti-Lebanus chain, 
Captain Burton and his companions visited a portion of the 
range before supposed to be impracticable, assigned the posi- 
tion of five prominent masses, and traced out several wadies 
or valleys, all, it is alleged, before unknown to geography. 
The population of this region is very scanty, and primitive in 
its habits and character, consisting chiefly of shepherds and 
the owners of extensive flocks of sheep and goats which range 
over the mountain slopes. The western wadies of both the 
Lebanons are more fertile and better wooded than those on 
the eastern side, the effect of the sea winds that sweep up 
these valleys. The climate of Syria, like that of Spain, has 
suffered greatly from the destruction of trees. Wood is scarce, 
and in many parts of the country dried cow-dung is the only 
substitute that can be obtained, while in northern Syria stocks 
of ‘patent fuel,’ as large almost as the huts, are laid in for 
winter consumption. Large tracts of Syria require replanting 
before the country can be restored to its primitive fertility. 
The employés of the Palestine Exploration Fund, when travelling 
in the trans-Jordanic regions, state that wherever there was 
a deficiency of wood the sky was as brass, whereas in the 
wooded tracts the atmosphere was usually damp, the clouds 
acting as a screen from the glaring sun, while it shone in fierce 
splendour over the barren uplands which had been deprived of 
their trees. The traveller will in vain look in Palestine for 
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that productiveness which once characterized it, although 
traces of former luxuriance may occasionally be seen. The 
valleys of the Lebanon, however, maintain their wild enchanting 
beauty as if fresh from the Creator’s hand. Even Captain 
Burton, although preferring the green slopes of Highgate to 
the hills of Lebanon, warms into something like enthusiasm 
when describing these picturesque gorges with hanging woods, 
contrasting beautifully with the deep purple of the basalt and 
the yellow sandstone which crop out at the sides and form the 
summits of the ravines. The difficulties in traversing the 
Lebanon hills, however, are calculated to try the patience of 
a traveller. An apparent distance of only a few miles to some 
mountain village or monastery is often so increased by the 
sinuosities of the path as to occupy seven or eight hours in 
the route. The road winds through valleys so as to cross 
them at their extremities, then ascends hills by difficult 
traverses or by steps cut out of the rocks, and only passable 
by mules, but when some commanding height is gained, the 
prospect which bursts upon the eye is often magnificent, pre- 
senting a view of some eighteen or twenty monasteries with, 
perhaps, the Mediterranean visible through some long drawn 
valley from a convent terrace or from the summit of a mountain 
ass. 
: The hasty visit of Captain and Mrs. Burton and Mr. Drake 
to Palmyra throws some fresh light upon the remains of what 
was once one of the grandest cities of Syria. The difficulties of 
reaching Tadmor have hitherto proved almost insuperable. 
An excursion which required either a strong escort of Turkish 
troops, or an arrangement with a Bedouin tribe, costing from 
four to five hundred pounds, necessarily excluded it from the 
programme of an ordinary Oriental tour. Situated in a hollow on 
the edge of the desert and surrounded by a considerable tract 
of once fertile but now barren land, capable, however, of being 
again brought into cultivation, in short, an oasis sheltered by 
hills to the west and north and supplied with wholesome water, 
on a natural route leading from the coast of Syria to Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, and India, Palmyra must in very early times 
have presented itself as a convenient halting-place in the midst 
of the desert. ‘The Pheenicians were probably acquainted 
with it, and may have suggested to Solomon, with whom the 
King of Tyre was in alliance, the expediency of establishing 
an emporium there. We read in the Second Book of Chronicles 
that Solomon built Tadmor in the wilderness,* from which, 
perhaps, more cannot be inferred than that he made consider- 
* 2 Chron. viii. 4. 
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able additions to it for the accommodation of his trade. Tadmor, 
in the days of Pliny, had become a great city of merchants and 
factors who traded with the Parthians in the East and the 
Romans in the West. The produce of India thus found its way to 
the western world. It eventually became a free state in alliance 
with the empire, hence its architectural splendour, the remains 
of which attest the eminence which it attained and the luxury 
of its merchants, who displayed their wealth in the sumptuous- 
ness of their palaces, public edifices, temples and tombs. 

The most interesting remains of Palmyra are, perhaps, the 
sepulchres without the walls of the ancient city, built in the 
shape of square towers from three to five stories high, each 
forming a mortuary chamber, with recesses divided into com- 
partments for the reception of the dead. Remaizs of mummies 
and mummy cloths, resembling those of Egypt, have been found 
in these chambers, carrying back the history of the city to a 
very remote period. ‘These tomb towers seem to promise 
important discoveries to future explorers. They have been 
examined only to a very limited extent, and from their great 
height they are inaccessible with the appliances which Palmyra 
at present contains. Captain Burton holds out the prospect of 
an ample harvest of tesserse and other interesting remains calceu- 
lated to throw great light upon the history of the city, but 
travellers must come provided with ropes, hooks, ladders from 
sixty to eighty feet in length, planks to bridge over broken 
staircases, and crowbars to break through walls. At present the 
transport of such materials across the desert would be impractic- 
able. A cordon militaire having been established between Damascus 
and Dayr on the Euphrates, with Palmyra as a central station, 
the desert can now be traversed without danger, and at a 
moderate expense, by any traveller wishing to view the remains 
of this celebrated city of the wilderness. 

The two bulky volumes of Captain Burton and his fellow- 
travellers have not, from the limited range and short duration 
of their excursions, contributed greatly either to our geographi- 
cal or archeological knowledge of Syria, while they, or, we 
should rather say the contributions of Captain and Mrs. 
Burton, are pervaded by a tone of pretension and of superiority 
to the sentiment common almost to all travellers who visit 
Palestine. They undoubtedly labour under no ‘illusions,’ and 
delineate objects and scenes which evoke the deepest feelings of 
our nature much as they would describe a table-land in South 
America or the territory of the King of Dahomey. ‘Thus, 


onion-topped mound; and Mount Hermon as a mere common- 


Mount Tabor is characterized simply as a bell-shaped, ugly, . 
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. place ‘ hog’s back.’? That reverence for the very soil of Pales- 


tine and its hallowed associations which will inspire Christian 
believers as long as faith exists on the earth, is regarded b 
them as a species of monomania, and designated ‘The Holy 
‘Land on the brain.’ Whatever may be Captain Burtun’s 
scientific attainments his conclusions are enunciated in a tone 
of oracular infullibility which is far from pleasant. The real 
apex of Lebanus, Captain Burton assumes, was not known 
until he arrived to ascertain it; the watershed of Syria was 
altogether misunderstood until he came to expose the errors of 
geographers; and no name had ever been correctly spelt until 
he supplied the true orthography. The redundancy of lan- 
guage, rambling incoherent style, frequent confusion of meta- 
phor and occasional grammatical inaccuracy, place Captain 
and Mrs. Burton’s contributions to these volumes almost beyond 
the pale of criticism; while the sceptical and mocking spirit 
which pervades them must be as offensive to the religious 
sentiment as their deficiency in good taste is calculated to 
repel all persons of cultivation and refinement. Captain Burton 
has made himself famous as a traveller, but he will never add 
to his reputation by his pen. 

The recent expedition for the exploration of Moab, the results 
of which were shortly given in interesting papers by the Rey. 
Dr. Ginsberg and the Rey. Canon Tristram at the last meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
which owed its origin to the geographical section of that body, 
has increased our knowledge of the country east and south of 
Hebron, and led to some remarkable discoveries, which have 
since been fully described in Dr. Tristram’s recently published 
and most interesting work. Giza, about thirty miles south-east 
of Hebron, mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary as the station 
of a squadron of cavalry, became one of the centres for the 
exploration of this virgin ground, and a most interesting dis- 
covery was made on the very border of the desert,—namely, 
the magnificent but unfinished palace more perfect in its 
ornamentation than any building hitherto found in Moab. It is 
conjectured to belong to the period of the Persian conquest by 
Chosroes, and consists of a quadrangle of freestone enclosing 
a palace of brick, the large quadrangle being furnished with 
semi-circular bastions. The most remarkable feature of this 
extraordinary building, a marvellous example of Eastern sump- 
tuousness even in its present condition, consists of the elaborate 
architectural decorations bestowed upon an edifice which must 


Jhave stood out on the waste in solitary grandeur, for no trace 


of any town or building whatever could be detected in its 
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neighbourhood. On either side of the gateway the facade, 
eighteen feet in height, was found to be covered with the most 
elaborate and beautiful carving nearly intact, and nearly uninjured 
either by time or man. On the wall itself, Dr. Tristram says, 


‘Runs a large pattern like a continued W with a large rose boss 
between each angle. These stand out boldly from the plane of the 
wall. Every inch of their surface, and all the interstices, are carved 
with fretted work representing animals, fruit, and foliage in endless 
variety. The birds and beasts are fully represented, and not as in 
Arab sculpture, melting into fruit and flowers, but correctly drawn, 
There are upwards of fifty animals in all sorts of attitudes, but gene- 
rally drinking together on opposite sides of the same vase. Lions, 
winged lions, buffaloes, gazelles, panthers, lynxes, men, dogs, peacocks, 
partridges, parrots, and other birds, all are enclosed in cornices and 
mouldings of conventional patterns, and the interstices filled in with 
very beautiful adaptations of leaves.’ 


The walls of this remarkable building were found perfect 
from five to twenty feet in height. The state of the external 
facade proves that it was never finished, as several of the stones 
have their sculptures incomplete, and others have been raised 
but evidently not adjusted, which, with the small quantity of 
débris discoverable within and around the building, led to the 
conclusion that the builders had been suddenly interrupted in 


their work and left it unfinished. 

This state of incompleteness seems to afford a clue to its 
history ; but with what object could so sumptuous and truly 
oriental a palace have been erected in the lonely wilderness ? 
The history of Chosroes, for whose use it is conjectured to have 
been constructed, supplies a solution of the enigma. In a.p. 
611 this great Persian monarch, one of whose chief amusements 
seems to have been the chase, overran and subdued the whole of 
Syria, but his retention of the country was but of brief duration. 
In a.p. 623 the Emperor Heraclius commenced the re-conquest 
of the East, and in the following year gained a decisive victory 
over the forces of Chosroes, near Nineveh, a calamity resulting 
in the death of Chosroes, it is said, by the command of his own 
son. This history, which is detailed in the pages of Gibbon, 
Dr. Tristram thinks, solves every difficulty relating to the 
deserted palace. Chosroes held the country in which it was 
commenced for only fourteen years. The palace which it is 
supposed was intended as a hunting box, was thus suddenly 
abandoned before it could be completed. This is easily accounted 
for, if Chosroes was the builder, by the advance of Heraclius, 
which compelled the Persian monarch hastily to withdraw his 
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troops from Syria, and to precipitately relinquish any works he 
may have been erecting there either for defence or recreation. 

The celebrated fortress of Kerack, chiefly built in the time 
of the Crusades, was visited, and as far as possible carefully 
explored. The entrance is by a tunnel, from which the traveller 
emerges into the centre of the city. Its fortitications were well 
adapted to resist medieval or oriental assault, but would be of 
no avail in modern war. Portions are of Phenician, Jewish, 
and Roman construction, and the whole are of vast extent and 
enormous height. 

At the upper end of the tremendous ravine of the Zerka Ma, 
through which flows the second principal stream east of the 
Dead Sea, and on the banks of which can still be traced the 
Roman road, stand the ruins of the ancient Macheerus. In 
this castle Josephus states that John the Baptist was imprisoned 
and beheaded. It is often mentioned in the Maccabean history, 
and was considered as the strongest of Herod’s fortresses. Dr. 
Tristram is the first European who has reached this celebrated 
stronghold; others may have seen it from a distance, or have 
had its direction pointed out to them, and have marked it, 
probably erroneously, on their maps, but to Dr. Tristram must 
be awarded the credit of having been the first modern traveller 
who has stood upon the spot where John the Baptist suffered 
imprisonment and death. A great addition to our knowledge 
of the Dead Sea was one of the results of this expedition. 
Neither the American explorers under Lynch, nor the French 
under the Duc de Luynes, though both parties had boats at their 
command, seem to have noticed the great dissimilarity between 
the Judean and Moabite shores of this salt lake of the East. 
The western shore is well known to be a desert of glaring marl, 
almost entirely devoid of vegetation. It now appears that the 
eastern shore, owing to a different geological formation and a 
co: paratively abundant supply of water, is not only covered 
with plants and studded with deciduous trees, but that even 
palms grow luxuriantly among the rocks overhanging the sea, 
as well as on the lower ranges of the mountains. 

There can be no doubt that Moab and the whole trans-Jor- 
danic region, when systematically explored, will yield results 
equal in interest to any that have followed from researches in 
Palestine. The ruined and buried cities exhibit traces of an 
antiquity exceeding that of Jerusalem. 

The recent survey and exploration of the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
under the auspices of the British Government, and with the 
valuable aid of two of its scientific officers, has too im- 
portant a relation to Palestine not to be noticed in an article 
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on the recent discoveries in Syria. The party consisted 
of the Rev. George Williams, well known as a_ learned 
Biblical geographer, and Captains Wilson and Palmer, of 
the Royal Engineers. We now know all that we are ever 
likely or can ever wish to know of the western region of the 
Arabian Peninsula, a region of the highest interest to Biblical 
students ; moreover, we know it from the sure testimony of men 
well qualified to deal with the subject in a scientific and popular 
manner. Prior to this survey the matters of chief topographi- 
cal interest had become so overladen with conflicting theories 
that it was impossible to decide which was truth and which 
error. Even the best maps were extremely inaccurate and de- 
fective, so that no fewer than five mountains in the peninsula 
had been identified, or, at least, suggested by rival authorities 
as the true Sinai. It was necessary to disinter the whole sub- 
ject from its superincumbent rubbish to get at the exact facts, 
and, in the words of the report, to subject the rugged heights 
of the Peninsula to the infallible tests of the theodolite, land 
chain, azimuth instruments, and photographic camera. 

The Mount of the Law has now been ascertained beyond the 
possibility of future controversy. Of the five mountains which 
had been designated as the probable scene of the wondrous event, 
only two, namely Jebel Musa and Jebel Serbal, had been con- 
sidered as possessing any substantial claims to having been the 
spot where the Almighty had condescended to commune with 
Moses, and to promulgate His Iaw to the assembled multitude 
of His people. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that upon 
this important point the decision of the expedition is unanimous, 
pronouncing most decidedly in favour of Jebel Musa. .The 
evidence brought forward is full and unimpeachable, and, as it 
seems to us, thoroughly conclusive. With respect to Jebel Serbal 
it is shown beyond dispute that this mountain, though unequalled 
by any other in the Peninsula in its bold and massive grandeur 
and its command over the country beyond it, is hemmed in at 
its base by a congeries of rugged hills, offering no facilities for 
the encampment or even the assembling together of a large body 
of people in front and in view of it. The views thus strongly 
entertained by the surveying officers are identical with those 
which, several years ago, were enunciated in an article on the 
subject in this journal,” ‘he contribution of one of the editors, 
who, with some travelling companions, personally investigated 
the much-controverted question on the spot. Their conclusion 
was unanimous and unhesitating. 

It must be extremely gratifying also to Dean Stanley to 
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find the conclusion at which, after a personal inspection of 
the country, he arrived, fully confirmed by the scientific 
survey and the unanimous opinions of the party engaged in 
it. He was so strongly impressed with the suitability of 
the noble plain of El Rahah for the assembling of the great 
multitude, and by the remarkable fact that such a plain should 
exist at all in front of such magnificent cliffs as the Ras Sufsafeh, 
that he felt it impossible to doubt that he was viewing the actual 
scene of one of the greatest events in the world’s history, the 
plain presenting a long retiring sweep against which the people 
could ‘remove and stand afar off,’ while the cliff rose like a huge 
altar in front of the whole congregation, and was visible against 
‘the sky in lonely grandeur from end to end of the whole plain.* 

The physical and other peculiarities of Jebel Musa are as 
‘strongly in accord with the Scripture narrative as those of Serbal 
are the reverse. Indeed, it may be fairly inferred from the facts 
before us that it would be difficult. to imagine any place in the 
world as fulfilling more perfectly the required topographical 
conditions, the chief of which are a commanding height, a plain 
or open space beneath it, well adapted for seeing and hearing, 
and capable of holding at least 2,000,000 spectators, and suffi- 
cient camping ground for them all in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Here, a bold granite cliff 2,000 feet high, forming the 
north-western end of Jebel Musa, confronts a smooth gravel 
plain about 400 acres in extent, which slopes down to the foot 
of the cliff in such a manner that spectators assembled on it 
would have been in the best position for seeing and hearing the 
sights and sounds described in the narrative of the promulgation 
of the law. The whole cliff front is called after its principal 
peak the Ras Sufsafeh, and the plain is the plain of El Rahah. 
The Ras Sufsafeh stands apart from the neighbouring ranges, 
and rises so suddenly and steeply from the plain as to answer 
exactly to the apostolic description of the ‘mount that might be 
‘touched,’ while, for the same reason, it would be easy to ‘ set’ or 
prescribe ‘ bounds’ at its foot beyond which no living thing 
might pass. Lofty granite ranges border the plain, and sur- 
round, though they do not meet, the Ras Sufsafeh. The cliff, 
the plain, and the adjacent heights thus form a great natural 
theatre, a scene which would at once rivet the attention, no 
matter where met with, and even if no special interest were 
known to be attached to it. The acoustic properties of this 
vast theatre are very remarkable, the advantages offered by the 
physical formation being so heightened in effect by the desert 
stillness and the intense clearness of the air, that sounds can be 


* Stanley’s ‘ Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 43. 
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heard at astonishing distances. As regards sufficiency of space 
for the spectators, the scientific evidence is conclusive. Captain 
Palmer writes : 


= 


‘ A million persons, at the ample allowance of a square yard each, 
would occupy about 207 acres, that is scarcely more than half of the 
area of El Rahah, at once, and so be able to advance or retire along it 
at will. Two millions at the same rate would cover the plain from 
its crest to the nether end of the mountain, but still be able to fall 
back along the Wady Abu Seilch (a valley which runs northward 
from the plain) without losing sight of the Ras Sufsafeh, while in 
either case large additional numbers might find standing room on the 
lower slopes of the hills ’—p. 122. 


Space for encampment close at hand is no less abundant. 
Captain Wilson remarks ‘that there is in the valleys, within a 
‘radius of six miles of Ras Sufsafeh, sufficient space for the 
‘ whole multitude to have encamped ;’ and Captain Palmer, in 
summing up the extent of the open camping ground, which 
actually faces the Ras Sufsafeh from different quarters, shows 
that, including the El Rahah, 


‘Altogether there is an estimated area of 1,200 acres in the plains, 
and wadies, and their borders, from all points of which the Ras Suf- 
safeh is not only distinctly seen, but is also the most prominent feature 
in the landscape ; and tents situated in any part of this space might 
well be said to have been pitched “ before ” the mountain in question ’ 
—p. 112. 


To the above topographical data, so strictly answering to the 
conditions of the narrative, may be superadded the evidence, less 
logical, yet scarcely less convincing, afforded by the wonders of 
the natural scenery. ‘These are described on all hands as of a 
character fully befitting the great drama believed to be enacted 
about the rugged heights of the Ras Sufsafeh. The Dean of 
Westminster long ago depicted with marvellous power the im- 
pressive grandeur of this secluded spot situated in the very heart 
of the Peninsula. ‘The adytum withdrawn, as if in the end of 
‘the world, from all the stir and confusion of earthly things.’ 
Captain Palmer, in the volume before us, paints the scene with 
enthusiasm, and with no unskilled hand.: 


‘The prospect from the plain of El Rahah is so impressive and 
sublime that no beholder can fail to be attracted by it. There is 
nothing like it in this or any other part of the Peninsula, the long 
wide plain sloping down to the mount, the noble outlines of the sur- 
rounding hills, and the stately precipices of Ras Sufsafeh, the brow of 
Sinai, or Jebel Musa, overlooking, and seen from every point in the 
plain below, the most conspicuous and imposing feature in a landscape 
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where allis grand. . . . In gazing on that noble cliff and the 
spacious plain at its base, it needs no effort or enthusiam to recognise 
their peculiar fitness for the events described in Scripture as having 
attended the promulgation of the law ’—p. 113. 


Another point in favour of Jebel Musa is well brought out by 
the scientific survey. It is shown beyond doubt that the re- 
sources of the Jebel Musa district in respect of pasturage and 
water are much greater than those of the country round Serbal, 
rin any other part of the Peninsula, a fact of manifest impor- 
tance, when it is remembered that the Israelites spent a whole 
year in their encampment ‘before the mount,’ and one which 
entirely disproves the counter statements of former travellers 
who had not thoroughly explored the country. Nothing indeed, 
# Mr. Williams points out, strikes one more forcibly in perus- 
ing the volume than the frequent direct and incidental notices 
of the superior fertility of the neighbourhood of Jebel Musa, as 
contrasted with that of other parts. Although there be little of 
what we should call luxuriant vegetation, there is, nevertheless, 
sufficient even now ‘ for the support of large flocks of sheep and 
‘goats ;’ there is also, both on the mountain itself and in the 
surrounding hills and valleys, a fair abundance of perennial 
springs and streams, one of which latter ‘ may well be described 
‘as descending out of the mount.’ Nor are there wanting 
numerous and plain indications, as is shown in many parts of 
the volume, that in former times the fertility and rain supply 
of the whole hill region of the Peninsula were more ample than 
they are at present. 

Objections based on the present barrenness of the Peninsula 
have been often raised to the narrative of the Bible; but they 
vanish before the results of this inquiry. The barrenness of the 
Peninsula, say the surveyors, is due to neglect. In former times 
it was more richly wooded, and the wadies were protected by 
walls stretching across, which served as dams to resist the force 
of the rushing waters ; the mountains were terraced and clothed 
with gardens and groves, and this fertility lasted up to modern 
times. The monks—there was formerly a large Christian com- 
munity in the Peninsula—carried on the old traditions of culti- 
vation (traditions probably as old as the Amalekites), terraced 
the hill sides, planted and protected trees. Then came the 
period of the Mahomedan rule, which let in the Bedouins to lay 
waste and destroy. Then the protecting wails across the wadies 
were broken down, green terraces along their sides were 
destroyed, and the trees were cut down or washed away by the 
winter torrents. The whole scene of Sinai desolation seems em- 
bodied in one witnessed by Mr. Holland in 1867 in the Wady 
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Feiran ; after a storm of two hours’ duration the water rose so 
rapidly that a dry channel was turned into a raging torrent 300 
yards broad and from eight to ten feet deep, carrying down 
with it trees, sheep, goats, camels, and men. When the storm 
subsided, where there had before been gardens and groves of 
palms, nothing was to be seen but heaps of boulders. In former 
times, when the inhabitants knew better how to struggle with 
the forces of nature, the wady would have been dammed with 
walls to break the force of the torrents. We should better 
understand the story of the Exodus if the former state of things 
was restored. 

And yet, in spite of neglect and desolation, it must not be 
supposed, says Professor Palmer, that no fertility is to be found 
in the Peninsula of Sinai. The Wady Feiran, a valley at the 
base of Serbal, although contracted, is still eminently so, and 
must at the time of the delivery of the Law have solved all 
difficulties in regard to supplies, even in a district of which 
sterility was the predominant feature. There are no rivers, yet 
mapy a pleasant little rivulet, fringed with verdure, may be met 
with here and there, especially in the romantic glens of the 
granite district. 

With regard to water generally in Syria, some parts of it 
appear, particularly in the autumn, to labour under great priva- 
tion, and to depend upon tanks and cisterns, with which they 
are now very insufficiently supplied. In many spots, however, 
as if to remind us of what Palestine once was, a strip of verdure 
is here and there seen, or a natural spring bubbles to the 
surface, but its water is soon absorbed by the soil. These 
cases serve to remind us of the description of the Land of 
Canaan before the Israelites entered it, when it was indeed ‘a 
‘land flowing with milk and honey, a land of brooks of water, 
‘ of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills.’ 
The soil of most of the great plains of Syria instead of as 
formerly presenting a scene of luxuriant vegitation, is burnt to 
dust in summer and the traveller might imagine that he was 
crossing a desert. The denudation of the country of its wood, 
and the general neglect of irrigation, fully accounts for the 
change in the general aspect and fertility of Palestine. 

Scarcely inferior in interest to the survey of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and the determination of the site of the great event 
of the giving of the Law, is the exploration of the Desert of 
the Tih, by Mr. E. H. Palmer, now Professor Palmer, and Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, who, although armed, but not escorted, and 
dressed as Syrians, undertook to face the dangers of the desert, 
and penetrate it as far as their means would allow. They had 
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no servants, not even a cook, and their only attendants were the 
owners of the camels, which carried their scanty camp furniture 
and provisions. Historically the Desert of Tih is not surpassed 
in interest by any portion of Syria. In it the Israelites wandered 
for forty years, and in the hilly region to the north-west, once 
grazed the flocks and herds of the Patriarchs. Some very 
remarkable discoveries have been made by Messrs. Palmer and 
Drake in their journeyings through this wilderness. The 
result of this bold undertaking was the subject of a report, 
framed by Mr. Palmer, and presented to the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in April, 1871, but this has been 
succeeded by a larger and more comprehensive work in two 
volumes, entitled ‘The Desert of the Exodus,’ containing not 
only an immense amount of information on the subject of the 
country and its population, but a collection of legends, anec- 
dotes, and adventures which make it one of the most interest- 
ing books. 

The Desert of Tih is a vast plateau of irregular surface pro- 
jecting like a wedge into the Peninsula of Sinai, but the fall 
of the country is the reverse of that of Syria, the precipitous 
wall at its southern end breaking down into the highlands of 
Sinai and sloping down northward to the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. The ground is covered over its greater portion with 
flints, but so worn and polished as to resemble pieces of rounded 
black glass. It is not, however, altogether without herbage, 
which, although generally parched and brown, is verdant in 
spring, affording some pasture for sheep. The country is almost 
destitute of water, and only in the valleys is vegetation found 
throughout the year. In the southern portion of this dreary tract 
there are no ruins, but the frequency of stone circles and cairns 
testifies to the former existence of an extensive primeval popu- 
lation. These stone circles, which are found in many parts of 
the Peninsula, are of two kinds: first, circular structures, ten 
feet in diameter, formed of unhewn stone, and covered with 
a dome-shaped roof, on the top of which is a huge slab, the 
entrance being by a low door. That they have been human 
dwellings is clear from charred wood and linen having been 
found in the places where hearths had been. The second, 
and perhaps more ancient remains consist also of stone circles, 
but a hundred feet in diameter, having in the centre a cist 
covered with boulders. In these cists were found human 
skeletons. ‘The primeval dwellings of the silent occupiers of 
these tombs were also found in abundance, and they probably 
formed the permanent camps of a pastoral people which must 
once have existed in large numbers in the Peninsula. 
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One discovery made by Messrs. Palmer and Drake, at a place 
called Erweis Ebeirig, has an important bearing upon the rela- 
tion of one of the judgments inflicted upon the Israelites during 
their wanderings in the desert. 


‘This place,’ says Mr. Palmer, ‘is a piece of elevated ground, 
covered with small enclosures of stone, but not like those previously 
described. On the summit of a small hill on the right is an eree- 
tion of rough stones, surmounted by a conspicuous white block of 
pyramidal shape. The remains of enclosures existed for miles ro.nd ; 
the small stones which then, as now, served for hearth-stones, exhi- 
bited the action of fire. On digzing beneath the surface charcoal 
was found in abundance, and outside the camp were a number of 
stone heaps, which could be nothing but graves. The site, moreover, 
is a most commanding oue, and admirably suited for the assemblage 
of a large concourse of people. Aral tradition declares these remains 
to be “the relics of a large pilgrim or Hajj caravan, who, in remote 
ages pitched their tents at this spot, on their way to Ain Hudherah, 
and who were afterwards lost in the Desert of the Tih, and never 
heard of again.” ’ 


Several observations, truly say the writers of the summary of 
the Palestine explorations, may be made on this tradition ; first, 
the caravan lost its way, the word employed being that from 
which the name Tih, ‘ Desert of the Wanderings,’ is derived. 
Then the people are described as a Hajj caravan, the word Hajj 
being exclusively employed for the pil yrimage to Mecca. Dut it 
owes its origin to the Hebrew wor Hagg, which signifies a 
festival, and is used in Exodus (x. 9! to express the ceremony 
which the children of Israel alleged as their reason for wanting 
to leave Egypt—‘to hold a feast unto the Lord’ in the wilder- 
ness. No Moslem Hajj ever did or could pass this way. Then, 
Arab legends are always related in exactly the same words, so 
that one tradition is passed down from generation to generation 
in an undeviating form. Lastly, the distance is exactly a day’s 
journey from Ain Hudherah. Put all these facts together— 
remember at the same time the mysterious graves outside 
the camp—then open the Bible at the book of Numbers, 
xi. 33, 34, 35, and read how the ‘wrath of God was kindled 
‘against the people, and the Lord smote the people with a 
‘very great plague. And He called the name of the place 
‘ Kibroth-hattaavah, because there they buried the people that 
‘lusted. And the people journeyed from Kibroth-hattaavah 
‘unto Hazeroth, and abode at Hazeroth.’ 

Thus two modern travellers, standing amidst these mysterious 
remains, relics of some very remote encampment and probable 
disaster which occurred previous to the existence of Islamism, 
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with the sacred narrative in their hands, arrive at the conclu- 
sion, which has the force of a conviction, that they can be no 
other than the memorials which mark the place of this Divine 
visitation. 

Leaving the Desert of the Tih, Messrs. Palmer and Drake 
passed more primeval remains, which presented new features, 
pillars of stone surmounted the cairns on all the more con- 
spicuous hills. The mountain sides were covered with paths 
and walls, the wadies provided with dams, and over the hills 
were scattered innumerable stone remains. One of the most 
remarkable of their discoveries was the existence of the small 
stone heaps, extending often for miles, which we have before 
had occasion to notice as one of the characteristics of the Pales- 
tine hills, and on which, in former times, vines were trained, 
thus proving that the cultivation of the grape extended con- 
siderably to the south of Hebron, from the country around 
which the spies despatched by Moses were supposed to have 
brought the fruit which proved the productiveness of the 
country. 

In passing through the south country, the Negeb of the 
Bible, the districts to the right and lett of the route were 
carefully examined. Everywhere ruins were found of wells, 
aqueducts, reservoirs, mountain forts, Christian churches and 
dwelling-houses, with their desolated gardens. A systematic 
exploration of this little-known region could scarcely fail to 
bring to light many things of the highest interest to the 
Biblical student and the archeologist. The sides of most of 
the wadies are absolutely covered with ruins, although in so 
confused a state that few positive conclusions can be derived 
from them without a long and patient investigation. 

We have now passed in review the principal facts which 
have been added to our knowledge within the last two 
or three years of this most interesting region. Although 
some striking discoveries have been made, particularly in 
the southern and eastern portions of Syria, they serve 
chiefly to prove how much remains to be done before the 
many problems connected with the primitive inhabitants of 
the country and the early history of the Israelites can be 
solved. The only complete and exhaustive investigation which 
has yet been made in reference to this interesting subject is the 
survey of the Sinaitic Peninsula, to which we have referred in 
detail. Into the progress of the Palestine Exploration Com- 
mittee we have forborne to enter. Indeed there is little to add 
to the summary which was given in a former number of this 
journal of the result of its labours at Jerusalem, and some other 
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portions of the Holy Land. No further discoveries of import- 
ance have, we believe, since been made. 

Our interest in Syria has hitherto been confined to its past 
history ; to the remains of its once high but peculiar civilization ; 
to its ruined cities, temples, and tombs. Let us, before we part 
from the subject, glance at its possible future. Here is a 
country once undoubtedly in the highest state of cultivation, 
and capable of producing almost everything which can be needed 
by man, a country which has been truly described as eminently 
fitted for the three chief forms of human society,—the pastoral, 
the agricultural, and the commercial—abandoned, over two- 
thirds of its surface, to neglect and presenting scenes of the 
most mournful desolation. We cannot accept the theory that 
a land so rich in all the elements of human happiness and 
prosperity is doomed for the offences, however great, of its 
former inhabitants, to be for ever debarred from participating in 
the progress of civilization. Generation after generation has 
passed away since the sins of the people who had provoked the 
Divine displeasure were signally and justly chastised, and it 
would be irrational to suppose that the wrath of God will 
endure throughout all ages by destining one of the fairest 
portions of the world to irremediable degradation and neglect. 
The land of Syria now awaits only the hand of industry to 
renew its youth, and a soil, the greater part of which has 
lain fallow for twelve hundred years, will again teem with 
plenty whenever its latent capabilities can be safely developed. 
Security for property is, however, indispensable to progress, and 
a strong government is required to put down pillage, repress 
extortion and inspire confidence. 

These conditions do not at present exist over considerable 
portions of Syria. The Bedouin tribes are at once a curse to 
the districts over which they roam, and a disgrace to the govern- 
ment which tolerates them. They have been termed the sons 
of the desert ; but, as has been justly remarked, at least half 
the desert has been their own creation, for by them many a 
fertile plain has been deprived of its industrious inhabitants 
and transformed into a wilderness. It is stated by Captain 
Burton that it would be highly imprudent to ride for three 
hours beyond the gates of Damascus without an armed escort. 
Messrs. Palmer and Drake, describing the practices of one of the 
most powerful of the Bedouin tribes, that of the Teyahah, 
occupying the central portion of the Great Desert, state that 
once a year they despatch a party, sometimes mustering 1,000 
muskets, to pay their annual visit to their hereditary enemies 
and victims, the Anazeh, whose camp is near Palmyra, east 
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of the Hauran, and that in a recent excursion of this kind, 
although it is a twenty days’ journey, they brought back more 
than 600 head of cattle. We have the authority of a competent 
observer, that a squadron of well-disciplined cavalry, armed 
with breech-loaders and determined to do its duty, might 
sweep the districts infested with these brigands from end to 
end and put them down for ever. A large portion of Syria 
has, in fact, for upwards of twelve hundred years, been without 
any law but that of the strongest, abandoned to the unrestrained 
passions of its wild tribes, subsisting chiefly by robbery and 
wrong. The Mahomedans, if they did not exterminate the 
indigenous inhabitants in their first invasion, left the country 
4 prey to anarchy, and reduced its population to the condition 
of nomads. Such they will remain until the government to 
which they profess at least a nominal allegiance, steps in and 
redresses the injustice of the original aggression upon what 
must then have been a peaceable and prosperous population, and 
repairs the subsequent neglect with which it may be justly 
charged. It behoves the Turkish Government to look this evil 
steadily in the face, and to justify its reception into the system 
of European States by no longer tolerating what no European 
Government could permit without serious detriment to its 
character. 

But a power will ere long enter Syria which will do more in 
a few years for its progress than the most vigorous of govern- 
ments could without it accomplish in a century. The railway, 
which cannot long be deferred from Tripoli or some other Syrian 
port to the Persian Gulf, will, without a metaphor, bring in 
its train a renovated agriculture and a revived commerce. The 
traveller to and from India will be transported almost with the 
speed of thought through a region teeming with objects of 
absorbing interest, while tombs, towers, and tumuli, with all 
their engrossing historical and religious associations, will seem 
to flit by him like the spectres of departed ages, or as phantoms 
ina dream, the archxologist will be enabled to linger safely 
among the graceful colonnades of Palmyra and the majestic ruins 
of Balbec, and the plundering Bedouin tribes will at length be 
brought under the restraints of a civilization such as they never 
even conceived and converted into submissive, peaceful and 
prosperous communities. 
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Art. VI.—WMiracles, Visions, and Revelations, Medieval and 
Modern. 


Modern Miracles, Visions, and Revelations. 


Tue miracles and visions of Lourdes and La Salette and the 
pilgrimages to newly-discovered shrines, which have recently 
awakened the attention of Christendom and revived the 
worst excesses of the middle ages, present, perhaps, one of 
the most painful and remarkable symptoms which the world 
has ever witnessed of that religious delirium which so fre- 
quently succeeds to great outward convulsions and calamities. 
To the calmer constitution of the Teutonic race the lull 
after the storm, almost as fearful as the storm itself, and 
disclosing those distant dangers which were concealed in 
the hour of warfare by hopes and illusions which faded away 
before the first dawn of peace, would have become a period of 
rigid self-inquiry, of deep and searching introspection,—a 
season for carrying on the work of the lone anchorite who 
found his time sufficiently spent ‘indesinenter culpando et 
judicando seipsum.’ But the life of the French representative 
of the Latin race is altogether an external one; its repre- 
sentative lives in a manner out of himself. The out-of-door 
existence, which seems the only one possible to him, needs 
ever new stimulants to excite it. Ifthe café, or the boulevard, 
the theatre, or the ball fail him, he falls back upon an open air 
life of another kind. Then it is that the externals of a religion 
which ever appeals to the eye, and strives, like Hogarth’s pic- 
tures, ‘to charm the mind, and through the eye correct the 
‘heart,’ offers him a resource which never suggests itself to our 
less excitable minds. Miracles, pilgrimages, processions, func- 
tions of every kind either mingle their allurements with the 
gaieties of a life which is festive even when it strives to be peni- 
tential, as in southern Italy, or, for a season, even supplants 
them, asin Republican France. But it will not be in the end 
unfavourable to the cause of truth and the progress of true 
religion, that these strange relics of an effete, and what was 
fondly believed to be an extinct superstition, have come out into 
the light of day, and venture to appeal to the judgment of the 
nineteenth century. For this will lead inevitably to the com- 
parison of the miracles and prophecies of the earlier day with 
these clumsy imitations of them, and will tend to clear up in the 
mind of every dispassionate inquirer the criteria of both these 
supernatural evidences of truth, which the ordinary jargon of 
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infidelity confounds and obscures in the perception of too many. 
The Port-Royalists said well, ‘There would never have been any 
‘false miracles if there had been none true,’—and fictions and 
cheats, though they are but the imitations of the truth, are at the 
same time witnesses to the truth, which they always hide and 
sometimes even supplant. Our object, therefore, at the present 
time shall be, while following the track of mediaeval miracles 
and revelations, to mark the contrast in which they stand to 
those unapproachable evidences upon which our faith as 
Christians so safely rests. First, we may observe that the 
whole theory (so to speak) of the miracles on which the Chris- 
tian teaching was founded is absolutely at variance with that 
upon which medieval and modern Romanism advances its 
claims. Miracles, in the Christian revelation, are ever based 
on prophecy, and are never properly seen alone. ‘The prophetic 
call and mission of Moses preceded the gift of miracles and the 
extraordinary powers over the external world with which he 
was divinely invested. The miraculous sign was only added in 
the foresight of the unbelief of those to whom he was sent; but 
the mission itself rested on the prophetic promise. (Exod. 
iii. 12.) 

When the promise of the Messiah was given to Moses, it 
referred exclusively to the prophetic office he was to bear to the 
people of God, and his claim was to be confirmed and established 
(according to the revelations of the later prophets) by miraculous 

roofs. Our Lord in his reading in the synagogue, and in his 
reply to the Baptist, clearly refers to miracles as the token of 
his Messianic authority, while the Jews looked upon these as 
the expected proofs of the advent of the Messiah, and as pre- 
senting, so to speak, the credentials of that supreme mission. 
In the same manner our Lord, on his departure from the world, 
laid a firm prophetic foundation for the miraculous power of his 
followers, foreshowing the continuance of these powers for 
the establishment of his kingdom in the world. (Mark xvi. 
17, 18. 

But ‘ie the departure of the immediate followers of our 
Lord, to whom these prophetic promises were made, the place 
of miracles under the Christian dispensation was entirely 
changed. The last prophecies of the Apostles following herein 
those solemn words of Christ, which foreshadowed the closing 
scenes of the entire dispensation, transfer the power of working 
signs and wonders to the opposing kingdom of Antichrist, and 
reserve for the kingdom of Christ only those higher and 
spiritual powers which are at once sufficient for all its needs, 
and indicative of its progress to that perfect state in which 
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earthly tokens and wonders can be carried on no longer. We 
see, therefore, that without the sure foundation of prophecy, 
miracles have no place under Christianity,—that as they were 
less and less needed, or the prophecy upon which they rested 
became limited, they gradually failed and passed away,-— 
and that in the closing age of Christianity they even change 
their place and pass over to the other side, becoming then among 
the lying signs and wonders which usher in the kingdom of 
Antichrist. In thus determining the true place of miracles in 
the Christian church, we by no means rashly affirm that God 
has absolutely closed their reign. 

Jurieu, in his remarks on the ‘ Extasies of Isabel Vincent 
(1689),’ asks, ‘Where do we find that God has marked out 
‘certain ages out of which he hath tied his hands from working 
‘anything extraordinary more?’ And he instances various periods 
between the giving of the covenants and after the establishment 
of a dispensation, in which miracles and wonders were exhibited. 
We deny not this: but we affirm that the course and the end of 
miracles is so clearly marked out by Christian prophecy, as to 
show us that a miracle not following this law, or depending on 
this rule, belongs to another system, and is only a lying wonder, 
a sign like that so awfully condemned in Deut. xiii. 1. 

Closely connected with the miracles of the later day are the 
visions which, from the medieval to the present age, have 
been so sedulously cultivated by the Church of Rome, and 
turned into a kind of prophetic foundation, both for the won- 
ders which they are alleged to have foreshown and for the 
new doctrines and devotions of which they formed the pretext. 
These were of various kinds; some being merely dreams or 
inward revelations, such as those of St. Bridget, St. Catherine 
of Siena, and others; some again involving appearances of 
angels and spirits, as many of the visions relating to the Virgin 
Mary and her cu/tus—among the more recent of which were 
these to the Mother Mary Margaret, the foundress of the worship 
of the Sacred Heart, and those of Lourdes and La Salette of our 
own day. Whatever may appear to the contrary in the more 
oratorical and panegyrical writings of the Fathers, whenever 
they address themselves theologically to the question of mira- 
cles, they admit clearly and unreservedly the truth that this 
kind of evidence has ceased in the Christian Church. The 
miracles of Divine power (according to St. Augustine) are 
now to be sought in the works of nature, in the wonders of 
its ever-recurring changes, and in the regular course of the 
Divine Providence. After enumerating the miracles of Christ, 
he asks, ‘Cur (inquis) ista modo non fiuntP Quia non move- 
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‘rent nisi mira essent: at si solita essent mira non essent.’* 
Which he only so far qualifies in his retractations as not abso- 
lutely to deny the possibility of a modern miracle. In another 
place he speaks of ‘miracles not being permitted to last to our 
‘times,’ or to survive the propagation of Christianity over the 
world.¢ St. Chrysostom bears the same testimony to the cessa- 
tion of miracles in his beautiful sermons on the Resurrection 
and on the Feast of Pentecost (Ser. XX XIII. and XXXVI), 
where he solves the same question—‘ Why are no signs and 
‘miracles entrusted to us now?’—by claiming those higher 
miracles of grace and inward change, which enable us to use 
the prayer of faith, and to exclaim, ‘Our Father, which art in 
‘heaven!’ 

More significant still is the fact that St. Bernard, who, 
according to Bellarmine, was ‘famous for more miracles than 
‘any of the saints whose lives are now extant,’} disclaims the 
envied gift, and is content to comfort himself under the defect 
of miracles in his age by falling back on the spiritual miracles 
of grace, accommodating the whole Christian life to the mira- 
culous works of the primitive church, and finding in its varied 
graces the true representation of the outward miracles of an 
earlier age.§ The centuries of darkness which succeeded the 
day of this last of the Western Fathers brought in the claim of 
miracles upon a new and very suspicious ground. Rival 
claimants of the papacy, rival systems of theology, and, above 
all, rival orders of monks, finding that Scripture and tradition 
alike failed to determine their bitter and fruitless controversies, 
fell back upon miraculous evidence as their last resource; and, 
as a proper supplement to miracles, visions and revelations 
came with them upon the scene. Of these last, since the days 
of Tertullian and the prophetesses of Montanism, the Church 
had hitherto been very wary. SS. Perpetua and Felicitas 
(whose acts of martyrdom sufficiently proved to the Roman 
Valesius and the Protestant Ittigius their complicity with 
Montanism), had indeed attained to a place among the recog- 
nised saints in the western church; and it cannot be doubted 
that the doctrine of purgatory derives its first light from their 
revelations. Duta salutary fear of mistaking demoniacal pos- 
session for a true spirit of prophecy withheld the divines of an 
earlier period from recognising too readily the visionaries who 
might spring up among them. The spiritual convulsion of 
the great schism of the west brought, however, into the front 

* Augustin, de Utilitate Credendi. +t De Vera Religione, c. 47. 

t De Notis Ecclesiae, 1. iy. c. 14. 
§ S. Bernard, Serm. I. in Die Ascensionis. 
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the claimants of this new inspiration, and the controversy on 
the Immaculate Conception enabled those fierce rivals, the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans, during the paralysis of the 
Papacy, to work their prophetesses one against another with as 
much scandal to the Church as success to their own commu- 
nities. Miracles at best were a clumsy method of settling con- 
troverted doctrines, and could be appealed to with equal con- 
fidence by both parties, and with about equal success. The 
counter-miracles which have diverted rather than converted 
rival sects have never been fruitful in producing conviction ; 
and though the doctrine of transubstantiation was fenced around 
from its earliest days with miracles innumerable, they had little 
more effect upon the more educated sceptics than that famous 
picture, which Bishop Burnett describes in Germany, had upon 
the more astute rustics, in which wafers thrown into a mill by the 
priest on the one side came out as images of Christ on the other. 
Recourse was therefore had to visions, and the Council of 
Constance, while settling the disputed Papacy, gave fatal 
sanction to this new kind of evidence of religious truth. St. 
Bridget, doubtless under the inspiration of the Franciscans, whose 
prophetess she became, produced a volume of visions and revela- 
tions, in one of which the Virgin announced to her her freedom 
from original sin—in other words, her Immaculate Conception. 

The Council of Constance, a short time before the flight from 
it of Pope John XXIII., took up the affair of her canonization 
under his auspices. It was on this occasion that Gerson, the 
great Chancellor of Paris, published in the council his famous 
treatise ‘On Proving the Spirits,’ in which he pronounces thus 
on the newly-introduced visions and revelations then abound- 
ing :— 

‘It cannot be said,’ he observes, ‘how much this curiosity for 
knowing future and hidden things, and for seeing miracles and per- 
forming them, hath deluded most persons, and constantly turned 
them away from true religion. Hence all those superstitions among 
the people, which destroy the Christian religion, while, like the Jews, 
they only seek a sign, exhibiting to images the worship due to God, 
and attaching their faith to men yet uncanonized, and to apocry- 
phal writings, more than to the Scriptures themselves.’ 

The visions of Bridget, which were alleged to have been 
revealed to her by Christ, the Virgin Mary, and St. Agnes, 
‘as bridegroom speaks to bridegroom,’ received from her 
canonization such an authentication as placed them almost 
within the category of divinely-inspired writings. Gerson, 
after pointing out the danger either of approving these visions 
or disavowing them, in an argument not a little resembling that 
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of the Jews in regard to the miracles of Christ, proposes a middle 
course, which, however, in such a case is not easy to find. 
But the kind of test he offers is one which the visionaries 
both of medizeval or modern date would find it hard to undergo 
without almost ruinous consequences. He instructs his 
inquisitor in the hexameter, 


‘Tu, quis, quid, quare, cui, qualiter, unde require.’ 


To whom is the revelation made? What does it contain ? 
Why is it made? To whom is it disclosed for direction? In 
what manner did it come? and whence does it appear to have 
come ? 

But even if these questions could have been sufficiently 
answered, the revelation of St. Bridget had to encounter a much 
more anxious trial. A new claimant to prophetic discoveries 
appeared almost contemporaneously on the scene in the person of 
the still more authentic St. Catherine of Siena, who encountering 
St. Bridget as the champion of the more powerful Dominicans, 
produced the revelation made to her by the Virgin herself that 
she was conceived in original sin; that the fatal macu/a, though 
instantaneously effaced, had reduced her to the rank of the 
ordinary children of Adam. Fortunately for the more ancient 
and orthodox doctrine, St. Catherine of Siena was canonized by 
an undoubted pope, while St. Bridget owed her elevation to a 
pope who had been deprived for every imaginable crime, and to 
the council which had deposed him. Accordingly, when the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was proposed by Leo X. 
to the Lateran Council, and its preliminary treatment was con- 
fided by that pope to the great Cardinal Cajetan, he pronounced 
the following sentence upon the counter claimants of Divine 
inspiration 

‘It is alleged,’ he writes, ‘that St. Bridget had a revelation that 
the B. Virgin was preserved from original sin. But the probability 
of this opinion is very slender, for it is opposed to very many saints, 
and none of those alleged were themselves canonized. ‘To St. Bridget, 
moreover, we may oppose St. Catherine of Siena, who said that the 
contrary doctrine had been revealed to her, as the Archbishop of 
Florence relates in the first part of his Summa. And St. Catherine 
would seem to deserve greater credit, because she was canonized like 
the other saints, while St. Bridget was canonized in the period of the 
schism, during the obedience of Boniface IX., in which there was no 
certain and undoubted Pope.’ 


Further on he adds the fatal words :—‘ New revelations 
‘against so many saints and ancieut doctors must seem to the 
‘ wise to bring in an angel of Satan transformed into an angel of 
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‘light, to bring in fancies, and even figments. These, truly, 
‘ with the so-called miracles which are cited in this cause, are 
‘ rather for old women than for the holy synod, whence I do not 
‘deem them worthy of mention.’ That Leo X., whose besetting 
sin was certainly not on the side of credulity, confirmed the 
judgment of the cardinal, appears from the fact that he pro- 
ceeded no further in the matter, and treated it as a causa finita. 
Cajetan, as a man and a divine, felt naturally, with St. Jerome, 
that it was a shameful thing ‘to learn from women what we 
‘ought to teach men;’ and certainly, if women are by the 
apostolic injunction prohibited from teaching in the church, 
the claims of visionaries, whether they be saints, like St. 
Bridget and St. Catherine, or simple peasants and children, 
like the humbler prophetesses of Lourdes and La Salette, 
or equally simple women like the ‘holy Mother Mary 
‘Margaret,’ of ‘Sacred Heart’ celebrity, must be doubtful 
indeed to those who hold the doctrine of a primitive 
age. But the current of religious thought had set in too 
strongly in the unspiritual age of the great schism for all the 
wisdom and eloquence of Gerson and the school of Paris 
to stem it. In vain did the great chancellor in his golden 
treatise, ‘de Examinatione Doctrinarum,’ lead up his readers 
to the true sources of theological truth. In vain did he 
assert for every Christian the inalienable right and duty of 
proving all things, and holding fast only that which rested on 
the word of God. From the time of the Council of Constance 
to that of Basle—from the settlement of the Papacy under 
Eugenius IV. to the period of the Council of Trent—from that 
time even to our own day, the via extraordinaria of visions and 
revelations has led on, to the wildest excesses, the multitudes in 
the Roman Church, until we see in our own day the wonders of 
Lourdes and La Salette crowning the anti-Christian edifice, 
and completing what was yet wanting in that great ‘ deceivable- 
‘ness of unrighteousness,’ the Papacy in its medizeval develop- 
ment, proving (as Gerson suggests) the truth of the proverb, 
‘ aque furtive dulciores sunt.’ But even St. Catherine of Siena, 
in whom Pope Pius II. so greatly gloried, as a native of his 
own city ard a saint of his own creation, failed most grievously 
in her prophetic foresight, if the stern evidence of facts can be 
admitted in such a case. For Pope Gregory XI. having been 
persuaded by her prophecies to return to Rome from Avignon, 
‘when on his death-bed, and having in his hands the sacred 
‘body of Christ, protested before all that they ought to beware 
‘ of human beings, whether male or female, speaking, under pre- 
‘ tence of religion, the visions of their own brain. For by these 
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‘ (he said) he was led away; and, setting aside the reasonable 
‘advice of his own people, had drawn himself and the Church to 
‘the verge of an imminent schism, unless her merciful Spouse, 
‘Jesus, should save her,’ which the dreadful result too clearly 
proved.* 

The increasing influence of these private visions and revela- 
tions is further illustrated by another tract of Gerson, on the 
‘ discrimination of true visions from false,—which forms the 
third of his treatises on this too popular kind of superstition. 
Nothing could more successfully promote it than the readiness 
with which the Church of Rome accepted visions and dreams 
as the foundation for new and unauthorized kinds of devotion 
and new religious orders, and even for facts and doctrines 
which have no place in the Christian revelation. 

The whole cu/tus of the Virgin Mary rests professedly upon 
this new and most unsatisfactory evidence. Any one who 
desired to found a new doctrine, or to introduce a new kind of 
worship, had only to allege an apparition of the Virgin, either 
visibly or in a dream, and the foundation stone was at once laid. 
Thus sprang into existence the feasts of St. Mary de Monte 
Carmelo, de Mercede, ad Nives, and all the Apocryphal festi- 
vals which so fatally conceal the true proportions of the 
spiritual temple, and divide and perplex its worshippers. Lut, 
lest it should be thought that the Dominicans and Franciscans 
alone had recourse to these lying prophets, and that the other 
orders of the Church of Rome were free from so great a re- 
proach, we are bound to admit that the Jesuits were not only 
not behind their ancient rivals in the cultivation of this new 
kind of evidence, but even greatly excelled them in the skill 
and the boldness with which they turned it to the best account. 
When the heads of that perspicacious order foresaw that its 
dissolution had become inevitable, they were not long before 
they discovered a new system of devotion by which they might 
keep alive the spirit and sentiment of their system, until the 
period of the revival of the Society should arrive, which they 
not only foresaw but made careful provision for. Such a sys- 
tem presented itself in the ‘ Devotions of the Sacred Heart of 
‘ Jesus,’ which a French Nun (the holy Mother Mary Margaret) 
had conceived in a vision or ecstasy, in which the Virgin had 
appeared to her and invited her to originate a devotion ad- 
dressed to the sacred heart of her Son, as an atonement for the 
many injuries and outrages it had received from the sins of 
mankind. The entire history of this revelation came out indi- 
rectly and at second hand through Father la Colombiére, a 

* Gerson de Exam. Doctrinarum, p. ii. consid, iii. 
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Jesuit, under the influence of whose order the flame of devotion 
was rapidly spread, until Benedict XIV. (then Cardinal Prosper 
Lambertini), by his vigorous opposition to it in the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, gave it so severe a check that it seems never to 
have recovered itself until the time of Clement XIII. That 
Pontiff, under the influence of the Jesuits, who then reigned 
paramount, was upon the point of authorising the new eu/tus, 
when he died, and was succeeded by Clement XIV., who as the 
declared enemy of the Society he so shortly after dissolved, 
reversed the plans of his predecessor. At this juncture the 
great and good Bishop Ricci, who saw in a moment the fact 
that the new worship did but ‘conceal the most subtle dangers 
‘of Arianism and Nestorianism under the veil of a gentle and 
‘ easv form of devotion, but one which was false and erroneous,’ 
at once placed himself in firm opposition to it, and on this 
groand he began his noble and determined resistance to the 
so called ‘order of Jesus.’ One cannot but here call to mind 
the words of St. Athanasius ‘On the idolatry of the Gentiles :’ 
‘Some of them,’ he writes, ‘ taking the parts of the body 
‘ separately, the head, or the shoulders, or the hands, or the 
‘ feet, place them among the gods and address worship to them, 
‘as though it were not sufficient for them to worship an entire 
‘body.’ Pope Benedict XIV. had in vain exposed this gross 
conception in his great work on the ‘Canonization of the 
Saints; ’* and how could any private divine succeed in stemming 
the tide of the new and popular superstition ? He had shown 
that the heart of Jesus was no more proper object of separate 
worship than His eyes or any other member. He affirmed 
further, that to worship the heart in a spiritual or symbolical 
sense, as the source of the affections and sympathies, was as 
false on physical grounds as its grosser worship was on religious. 
And on the strength of his arguments, enforced with a learning 
which probably no pope, either before or after him, could lay 
claim to, the congregation dismissed the appeal. We cannot, 
however, wonder that on its renewal under better auspices, the 
strength of the opposition was fatally impaired; and that it 
was in vain that the most learned divines of the court of Rome 
exposed the dangers of the new devotion, including the Ad- 
vocate Blasi and the Master of the Sacred Palace.t The 
members of the dissolved society suw in it the surest method 
by which the spirit and sentiments of their order might be 
held, as it were, in solution, until the longed-for period of its 
restoration. Sodalities and coafraternities (fortified by indul- 
gences by Pius VI.) soon grew up in every direction, and the 
* L. iv. c. 81, sec, 21-25. — t Vie de Ricci, tome i. p. 66. 
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spirit of Loyola found a new embodiment in the very centre of 
the Christian world. Instead of being buried with the extinct 
society, as Ricci fondly wished, it kept it alive in its temporary 
tomb, and rose with it to new life in the day of its resuscitation. 
Thus, upon a revelation alleged to have been given to a woman 
in a vision or ecstasy, and published by a stranger to whom she 
communicated it, the Court of Rome was not ashamed of build- 
ing up a devotion as new as it is false—a devotion fraught 
with peril to the entire doctrine of the union of the two natures 
in Christ. Not content with this strange infatuation, it insti- 
tuted a kind of companion devotion, to the ‘Sacred. Heart of 
‘Mary,’ which carried up the doctrine of Nestorius to the very 
source of the human nature of our Lord. The apparitions of 
Lourdes and La Salette, and the new development of the cu/tus 
of the Virgin derived from them, are harmless in comparison 
with this strange device of Jesuitism, whose success has 
equalled its audacity. The words of Cajetan on the via ertra- 
ordinaria of visions and miracles, prove how very different would 
have been the course of the Roman See in that better day of 
its changeful and inconstant history :— 


‘Here,’ writes that great divine, ‘there is need of great caution ; 
first, on account of the miracle itself, inasmuch as Satan transforms 
himself into an angel of light, and can work many signs and wonders, 
such as we might deem that none but God could work—as works of 
healing, power over the elements, and the like. Hence it is said that 
Antichrist will perform so many miracles in the sight of men; that 
if it were possible, he would deceive the very elect themselves. 
Secondly, there is need of caution, on the ground of illusions, as 
happens in the case of prophecyings. Thirdly, it may be urged that 
signs (according to 1 Cor. xiv. and 8. Gregory, Hom. x.) are given 
to the unbelieving and not to believers. While to the Church as 
faithful, and not unfaithful, is given the prophetical and aposiolical 
revelations. Hence the way of signs. ... unless not merely a 
wonder, but a true and indisputable miracle is wrought before the 
Roman Church in the most evident manner, ought not to determine 
any doubtful doctrine ; and the reason is, because we have from God 
an ordinary way for the determination of matters of faith ; insomuch, 
that if an angel from heaven were to say anything contrary to this 
ordinary way, he ought not to be believed (Gal. i. 8). Add to this 
that the miracles received by the church in the canonization of 
saints, which are most authentic of all, are not, inasmuch as they rest 
on human testimony, absolutely certain. For it is written, “ Every 
man is a liar ;” although they may be certain after a human manner, 
But the certainty of the Christian faith ought not to be certain after 
a human manner, but ought to have altogether an infallible evidence 
such as no human being but only God can produce. Hence the Apostle 
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Peter, after giving his own testimony to the heavenly voice heard by 
him in the Transfiguration of our Lord, as a human evidence, sub- 
joins :—“ And we have a more sure word of prophecy,” adding that 
*¢ Prophecy came not by the will of man.” Wherefore certainty in 
the judicial determination of the things of faith, must be obtained by 
Divine and not by human testimony.’ * 

How utterly he here repudiates the infallibility of the Papacy 
must be manifest to every unprejudiced mind. Indeed he 
anticipates the very argument which was used by the great 
English divines of the seventeenth century on the whole question 
of ‘miracles’ as one of the ‘ notes of the Church.’¢ Itcannot be 
wondered at that the persecuted Jansenists, taught by the Court 
of Rome the utility of modern miracles for the purpose of 
propagating a new doctrine or deciding a controverted one, 
should have had recourse to the same weapon of defence against 
their implacable adversaries. Francois de Paris, the son of an 
advocate of the Parliament of Paris, became in this sense the 
apostle of the Jansenist doctrine and the prophet against the 
famous bull Unigenitus. His holiness and mortification of 
life, and the reaction of public opinion after the cruel persecu- 
tions of the Jesuits, greatly favoured the success of his claim to 
work miracles, which, according to his biographers, was proved 
both in his life and at his tomb after death, in a degree that 
few canonized saints have attained to. The learned reviewer of 
his life, in the Acta Eruditorum of Leipzig, merely concludes 
from his history that the city of Paris was filled at the time 
with the followers of Jansenius, and that they were compelled 
to appeal thus to the popular superstition in order to lessen the 
persecutions of the Jesuits, and in a manner to attack them with 
their own familiar weapons. These miracles chiefly involved 
powers of healing and restoration of outward faculties, and bore 
(if true) a much closer resemblance to the healing gifts which 
inaugurated Christianity than to the senseless and aimless 
wonders of medizval miracle working. But the contagion 
which was thus spread over the Church and throughout almost 
every age, was by no means confined to the Roman Church, its 
orders or disorders. Though the churches of the Reformation, 
in their bold appeal ‘to the law and to the testimony,’ had 
treated the visions and miracles, upon which the inner power of 
Rome had been built, with as little ceremony as they treated 
the forged decretals on which her external power had been 
carried up in the darkness of the middle ages, it was not long 


* De Conceptione B.V.M., cap. i. 


+ Bellarmine’s Notes of the Church Examined and Confuted (by Sher- 
lock and others), 1688, p. 258. 
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before the old love of the marvellous, and the inextinguishable 
longing after the forbidden fruit of visions and revelations 
which had been so abundantly enjoyed but a little before, 
extended into the Churches of the Reformation. But the 
occasion of their appearance was different altogether from that 
which had evoked it in the Roman Church, though by a singular 
coincidence the scene of the Protestant and of the Romish 
revelations was the same. The province of Dauphiny, which 
gave a birth place to the peasant visionaries of La Salette, was 
also, in an earlier day, the native country of Isabel Vincent, 
whose miraculous preachings in her sleep, and ecstatic visions, 
enlisted the faith of the good and learned M. Jurieu, and pro- 
duced from him an energetic and not ineloquent appeal in 
behalf of modern miracles. The very title of his treatise in its 
English dress is almost as sensational as a novel of Miss Braddon. 
‘ The reflections of the Rev. and learned M. Jurieu upon the 
‘ strange and miraculous extasies of Isabel Vincent, the shep- 
‘ herdess, of Saon, in Dauphiné, who ever since February last 
‘hath sung psalms, prayed, preached, and prophesied, about 
‘ the present times in her trances; as also upon the wonderful 
‘ and portentous trumpetings and singing of psalms that were 
‘heard by thousands in the air in many parts of France in the 
‘ year 1686.’ Not nursed into life in the bosom of Rome, and 
nourished as the visions of Lourdes and La Salette by a priest- 
hood too deeply interested in the success of the imposition, the 
Protestant wonders sprang into a vigorous and sturdy existence 
out of the terrible hot-bed of cruelty and persecution, which 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had produced in every 
province of France, and which, in the more imaginative region 
of the south, bore strange and exotic fruits. The visions of the 
poor shepherdess and her preachings were little more in fact 
than the broken and wild recollections of the Protestant services, 
then so cruelly prohibited—prophecies of future trials or 
deliverances being intermingled with her sermons in the same 
manner as they had doubtless been by the exiled and often 
martyred pastors of that period of bitter persecution, whose 
judgment, ‘though of a long time,’ was read in the dreadful 
anarchy of the first revolution, and seems hardly fully ended in 
our own day. The crushing out of a rational faith was 
followed by the rise of the school of Voltaire and Diderot, and 
it well might shame the advocates of the Church of Rome in 
every age, to find that the proscribed infidel was the first to 
bring to justice, or rather to public reprobation the judges who, 
at the instigation of the Jesuits, so horribly tortured and 


murdered the poor silk-mercer of Toulouse, Calas, whose 
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only crime, like that of the victims of Thorn in a somewhat 
earlier day, was his firm and consistent Protestantism. The 
wonderful sounds in the air which were testified by so many 
thousands, and described in a public letter by M. de Besse, a 
pastor, who had contrived to escape from his prison to Lausanne, 
might perhaps be referred, without charge of scepticism, to the 
effects of this dreadful persecution upon the minds and the 
nerves of its wretched and homeless victims, of whom it might 
well be said, in the words of St. Paul, ‘They were slain 
‘ with the sword ; they wandered about in sheep skins and goat 
‘ skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented, they wandered in 
‘ deserts, and in mountains, and in dens, and in caves of the 
‘earth.’ Indeed, some even imagined, as M. de Besse tells us, 
that the wonderful sounds which were heard by so many were 
but the singing of the poor exiles met together in woods or in 
caves ; but the variety of places in which he himself heard these 
mysterious harmonies soon convinced him that so simple asolution 
of them was erroneous. In vain the ear-witnesses of these 
phenomena were taken to prison for declaring them, and for- 
bidden to say anything about them again. The wituesses 
multiplied more and more. Sometimes the sounds were like 
those of a trumpet, and had a warlike character ; at other times 
they are described as combining the most ravishing strains of 
harmony ; sometimes they were heard by day, sometimes again 
at night, ‘but in the night ina more clear and distinct manner 
‘than in the day.* ‘The trumpet sounds alwaysas if an army 
‘were going to charge, and the harmony is like a composition 
‘ of many voices, and of an infinite number of musical instru- 
‘ments.’ ‘I do believe,’ adds the good pastor, who found it 
more easy to interpret the sign than to account for it, ‘ that the 
‘ trumpet is a sign of a cruel war that will be made in a little 
‘ time, and that the harmony comes from the mouth of angels 
‘ who, to put our enemies to the last confusion, thunder out the 
‘ praises of God at a time when these wretched men forbid it to 
‘ reformed Christians.’ The outbreak of the French revolution, 
and the overthrow of the Church just a century after, would 
seem to verify, though at a later date, the interpretation of the 
poor exile, whose fellow witness was a ‘Sieur Calas,’ probably 
one of the family of the martyr of a later day; while the 
testimony to the authenticity of his letter is given by an exiled 
minister, bearing the equally suggestive name of Murat. Passing 
over to Germany, we tind that the contagion of new revelations 
and prophecies had spread itself in the eastern part of the empire 
at an earlier period in the seventeenth century. Temporarily 
* Jurieu, Reflections, p. 36. 
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with the mystical and hieroglyphical system of Jacob Béhme, 
there sprang up in Silesia and Saxony the cognate revelations 
of Kotter, Drabitz, and Christina Poniatovia, all having a 
political rather than strictly religious character, and foretelling 
the final triumph of Protestantism in the empire, and the re- 
generation of Christianity, by the overthrow of the Roman 
power. Kotter, fortunately for his head, escaped into Lusatia, 
where some noblemen of influence became his adherents. 
Drabitz, not so fortunate, lost his head at Presburg, by order 
of the Emperor, to whom his visions had a somewhat trea- 
sonable aspect; while Poniatovia, more fortunate than 
either, closed her revelations by marrying the tutor of the son 
of the King of Bohemia, and the threefold revelations, though 
introduced with much pomp and circumstance, and with a vast 
number of curious illustrations of the dreams and visions in 
which they were disclosed, by the famous Amos Comenius, fell 
still-born on the world, and have now a place on the shelves of 
the curious, on the ground of their rarity and of the grotesque 
ingenuity of their pictorial representations.* In Western Ger- 
many they were almost unknown, and it is memorable that almost 
all the prophets and mystics of Central Europe belonged to that 
mixed Teutonic and Sclavonic race which peoples the eastern 
frontier lands of the Empire. But though Germany contri- 
buted so little to the visionary lore of Europe at this period in 
a direct manner, it had produced a system of mystical divinity 
which laid the foundations of many future visions and ecstasies. 
The wild theology or theosophy, or whatever else it might be 
called, of Jacob Bohme, was a fruitful soil for the growth of 
new revelations and prophecies, and might well prepare the 
mind it obscured for the most startling apparitions of the beings 
of another world. The writings of this celebrated enthusiast, 
forbidden and suppressed in his own country, found vent in 
Holland and England, and, being translated into several lan- 
guages, obtained an influence in this country whose extent, 
though hardly recognized by cotemporary or later writers, was 
very remarkable, and whose duration is indicated by the extra- 
ordinary avidity with which every relic of the writings of 
Pordage, Bromley, Lee, Rouch, Leade, and others—not to speak 
of those of Poiret, Bourignon, and their French confréres—are 
bought up whenever they appear in the market. Of the early 


* Two editions of these Revelations (both in 4to) appeared under the 
editorship of Comenius. The former is called ‘Lux in Tenebris,’ the 
latter ‘Lux é Tenebris.’ A copy of one of these was burned with 
Drabitz after he was beheaded at Presburg. Both editions are very 
rare. 
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influence of these mystics in England we have a very remark- 
able testimony in an unpublished letter of Dr. Lee, the son-in- 
law of the still-more celebrated visionary Mrs. Jane Leade, of 
whom we shall have more to say presently. 


‘The work of Jacob Bohme, “On the Soul,” was produced (he writes) 
in England a little before the martyrdom of Charles I., and came 
into his hands. He read it through with the greatest admiration, and 
soon discovered that something excellent was concealed under its 
enigmatical teaching. Two brothers of noble extraction (by name 
Altham 4 *), who first fought against the king, and then joined his 
cause, greatly favoured Bohme, and as they had access to this most 
pious monarch, did not lose their opportunity. With the assistance 
of our English friends, up to the time of the return of Charles IT., 
the rest of the works of this Divinely-taught author were produced 
under the auspices of the Earl of Pembroke, who received our friend 
Pordage into his house in the most friendly manner. When, however, 
Charles IT. returned, neither he nor his Court gave any countenance 

icsuch writings. On the contrary, satires ridiculing Bohme and his 
doctrine were his delight. Nevertheless the Duke of Buckingham, 
who was a familiar friend of the king and also an alchymist (as was 
the king himself), took the opportunity of promoting these works in 
order to satiate the hunger for gold. Nor ought I to omit the fact 
that Pordage’s son was taken into the household of the Duke of 
Buckingham (as it’seems to me) on this account. . . . . And 
indeed a chemist has told me that he has derived more profit from 
a single book of this author than from a hundred or more others.’ 


This testimony to the earlier influence in England of Bohme 
and his writings is at once new and most curious. To it may 
be attributed the spiritual history of Mrs. Jane Leade, whose 
real though mystical piety exercised so strange an influence in 
England, Holland, and Germany during the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Her system of doctrine and practice may be 
described as a mixture of the Bohmist theory with the intro- 
spective piety of the Molinists—an attempt to combine the 
active propagation of an extended religious society (which went 
by the name of Philadelphians) with a perfectly passive state 
of inward contemplation and vision, more likely to end in a 
kind of Christianized Buddhism, a nirvana of ascetic perfection, 
than in the urgent and incessant work which marks the disciple- 
ship of Him who never rested in the day of labour, and even 
laboured in the hours of rest. Suddenly arrested (as she tells 
us) by a voice which she heard amid the Christmas revelries of 
her father’s house in Norfolk, reminding her of the contrast 


* The MS., which is in the remarkable collection of Mr. Christopher 
Walton, is here very indistinct. 
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between the wild festivities of worldly gaicty and the spiritual 
joys of the day of the Nativity at Bethlehem, she dedicated 
herself at once to a religious life. A widow at an early age 
with an only daughter (for she had been married soon after 
this first summons to a cousin of equal position in the county) 
she appears to have fallen, in later life, into comparative penury, 
and to have been compelled to accept one of the almshouses of 
the Lady Mico at Stepney. Blindness was then added to her 
other afflictions, and her daughter, then married to a Mr. 
Walton, seems to have been unable to render her much assist- 
ance. The numerous prophecies and spiritual writings, partly 
published and partly in MS., which she had by her, had become 
known, through her foreign friends, far beyond the scene of their 
revelation. Translated into German and Dutch they found 
their way to influential circles, and, among many others, to the 
family of Count Kniphausen,* a man of singular piety for that 
age of deadness, whose ‘ Entretiens d’une Ame devote avec son 
Dieu’ was dedicated to William and Mary, and who had an 
admitted influence at their court. But a far more important 
ally presented himself in Dr. Lee, a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, who, marrying the daughter of Mrs. Leade (then a 
widow), became the veritable Tertullian of this new Montanism. 
The piety and deep learning of Dr. Lee, who by a strange in- 
fatuation devoted his whole life to the propagation of the doc- 
trines and revelations of his ‘ venerable mother-in-law,’ as he 
termed her, gave a strength to her cause which the deadness of 
religion in England, and the almost universal reign of Deism or 
of a merely Christianized philosophy, materially assisted. So 
extraordinary was the influence and the spread of the new 
revelation that the learned Dr. Jager, of Tiibingen, wrote an 
express treatise on the life and doctrine of Mrs. Jane Leade, and 
a critical examination of the system which her visions were dis- 
closed to establish. Of the visions and prophecies themselves, 
no candid reader of them could fail to confess that a more 
wonderful concatenation of folly, or a more lamentable example 
of bad English and of confusion of thought, has never appeared 
before the world. But on the moral and religious teaching 
which were supposed to be illustrated and enforced by this 
strange farrago of nonsense, he could not but pass a very dif- 
ferent judgment. From the writings of the Molinists, and 
sannidig from the beautiful contemplative works of Cardinal 
Petrucci, who had so great a leaning to them, the English 
prophetess had formed a system of simple and internal religion, 


* To this nobleman she was indebted for the comparative ease and 
comfort of her latest years, which were spent in a cottage at Hogsdon. 
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which her son-in-law has delineated in his letters and sketch of 
her life with a considerable degree of beauty and interest. The 
sum of her divinity might be given in the words of the hymn 
which Petrucci appended to his ‘ Mystical Cross,’ which may 
be thus literally translated :— 


‘The straightest way and best, 
Which the Great King delights to own and bless, 
Springs from man’s nothingness. 
O! change supremely blest, 
When, leaving what is nought, at Jesus’ call 
In Jesus’ boundless love we find our all. 
The heart His living Word, 
His hallowing faith inspires 
Wills nought, and nothing seeks, and nought desires, 
But rests unmoved and changeless in the Lord. 


Probably this was among the writings of the Cardinal, which 
Dr. Lee tells us were read to her in her last moments. Of the 
closing scene of a life which, beyond question, exercised a very 
remarkable influence out of the midst of its obscurity and out- 
ward infirmity, Dr. Lee has given us so vivid a sketch that it is 
impossible to resist the temptation of inserting it here. In an 
unpublished letter, which appears to have been written either 
to the Countess Kniphausen, or to her near relative the Countess 
of Oldenburg, Dr. Lee thus begins his relation :— 


‘My dear mother, after she had finished and published her funeral 
testimony,* which she was willing to come out in her own life-time, as 
she was endeavouring to put all things in readiness for her longed-for 
dissolution, was made to pass through this state of exinanition, in 
uniformity to her Saviour, the beginning whereof I may date from 
that terrible fall of her’s, in March, 1703, which was attended with 
so many onsets in the spirit. But God was powerful in her all 
along, giving her the victory over all, through Jesus Christ. So soon 
as she was a little recovered from that dismal shock, which was not 
without a peculiar divine influence and blessing, as I can testify, she 
was excited to continue her former testimony by a strong driving of 
that spirit which had hitherto so wonderfully conducted her. This 
she accordingly did, and so made another short treatise, declaring 
chiefly the state of the first resurrection in Christ. ... . It was 
mostly prophetical ; but she was confident with a holy reverence 
that the testimony of Jesus, which is the true spirit of prophecy, 
would accompany it.’ ‘Notlong before she departed (he adds, in a 
letter to another friend) she was well satisfied that you were now led 
to see that the cross of Christ did not consist in words and habits, but 
did lie far deeper. She was truly a woman of the cross, notwith- 


* This was a sermon she wrote in anticipation of her funeral, containing 
many useful and practical exhortations. It is now of extreme rarity. 
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standing she was so highly blessed and favoured of God; and I am 
instructed by her to declare to you, and as many as are in fellowship 
with you in the truth, that ye take heed of ascending before ye shall 
have descended into the deep of deeps ; that ye humble yourselves to 
the dust, and with deep searchings of heart cast yourselves down at 
the foot of the cross of Jesus. .... This farther, I must, in her 
name, advise and admonish that there be a holding fast to that which 
was delivered to the saints of old ; that so every one may build upon 
the true foundation of Christ and His apostles, not laying any 
foundation of their own. This I can say, that as Christ was the 
foundation in her, so all His words had a more peculiar influence and 
power upon her than any other, as proceeding from His blessed mouth 
immediately.’ 


The quietism which had spread from the Roman into the 
Protestant communion was the leading idea of her system of 
contemplative religion. At one time she cautions her rollowers 
‘not to lose any opportunity of retirement and holy intro- 
‘ version ;’ and at another ‘ recommended to all the internal silence 
‘of the spirit and distractedness from all external objects.’ 

This was not only easy but even necessary in her own case, as 
her entire blindness had for many years shut out from her the 
outer world, and opened that strange world of visions and 
revelations, whose influence upon vast numbers of Christians, 
both here and abroad, was so unaccountable, while its co- 
existence with the calm practical piety of her every-day life 
and doctrine was no less inexplicable. The last scene, which 
is described as finding her ‘in the midst of a multitude of 
* furious storms and blasts, as well as not a few secret and most 
‘dangerous underminings,’ can hardly be given but in the 
simple Latinity of her son-in-law, the Tertullian of this new 
Montanism. 


‘ Agones ejus et perpessiones enarrare quis poterit? Timor enim 
et tremor venerunt a Domino super ipsam et quasi contexerunt ipsam 
tenebre inferiores. Acerbum sané hoc fuit et terribile adstantibus acer- 
bissimum mihi. Obstupui videndo ea que tune vidi et attonite fuerunt 
aures mez audiendo illa que tunc audivi. O! quales clamores 
ad Deum! qualia jacula amoris et timoris! Quales desertiones et 
derelictiones, ariditates et nuditates ! Quam horrende ille pone tam 
externe quam internze qu ipsam circumdedcrunt ! Saepius Paracleti 
absentiam querebatur cumque sponso suo crucifixo ingeminabat “ Eli, 
Eli.” Saepius de tenebrarum potestatibus, de malignorum spiritu- 
um turmis, de inferorum cruciatibus, de extrema et summa exinani- 
tione, et de nihilitate sua gemitus et suspiria emittebat, quasi columba 
solitaria. Et quemadmodum cerva a canibus agitata desiderat ad 
fontes aquarum, sic etiam illa ad Deum suum fortem et vivum 
anhelabat, et januam mortis vitalem inclamando spiritus ejus adhuc 
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carne detentus saepius tentabat avolare, secum meditando. “ Quando 
veniam et adparebo ante faciem Dei ? Quamdiu Domine? cur moraris! 

. ... Quod autem inter reliqua omnia mihi perplacebat hoc est. 
Cum torrentes inferni illam circumdedissent, observavi patientiam et 
fidem semper immobilem, non loquacem sed silentem et profundam 
valdé .... “Oportam transitus! O! portam transitus!” excla- 
mabat moriens.’ 

‘ Her agonies and endurances who may tell? For fear and trembling 
came over her from the Lord, and the shadows of darkness covered 
her. Bitter and terrible was the scene to the bystanders—bitterest 
of all to me. I was stupefied to see what I then saw, and 
my ears were astonished at hearing what I then heard. Oh! 
what cries to God! what darts of fear and love! What deser- 
tions and derelictisns—what dearth of comfort—what nakedness 
of spirit! How horrible were the pains, both outward and inward, 
which encompassed her! Often did she bewail the absence of the 
Paraclete, and uttered the complaint of her spouse—“ My God, my 
God.” Often did she send forth groans and sighs for deliverance 
from the powers of darkness, from the hosts of evil spirits, from the 
pains of hell—mourning as a dove that sitteth alone, over her in- 
anition, her nothingness ; and even as the hart, pursued by the 
hounds, panteth after the water-brook, so did her heart pant for the 
living God, invoking death as the gate of life, while her spirit, 
detained by the flesh, strove as it were to flee away, exclaiming— 
“ When shall I come to appear before the face of God? How long, 
“O Lord, how long? Why tarriest thou?” But that which pleased 
me more than all was to observe her patience and immoveable faith 
when the floods of hell were coming up around her—not a loquacious 
faith, but silent and very deep. “ O gate of transit, gate of passage |” 
she exclaimed, in the moment of death.’ 


Thus, to use Dr. Lee’s words, ‘it pleased the Infinite Good 
‘ to call up His dear and faithful handmaid, Mrs. Jane Leade, 
‘ by loosing the bonds of her mortal flesh, and thereby deliver- 
‘ ing her from all the evils and calamities of her long exile from 
‘ the land of her eternal nativity.’* 

Thus, at the mature age of eighty-one, passed away one of 
the most remarkable of English mystics, and one of the last of 
English visionaries. It must be manifest to the reader that 
these English phenomena stand in singular contrast to the 
Roman Catholic visions and revelations. While the latter are 
always invoked in order to found some new and undiscovered 
system of worship or object of superstition, the former have a 
very practical end, and stand in close connection with holiness 
of life, which modern Roman revelations tend so little to 
promote. Even Jane Leade’s revelations had a really Christian 


* MS. letter to the Countess Kniphausen. 
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moral, which cannot in any sense be affirmed of the wonders 
of Lourdes or La Salette, and of the miracles with which, as 
Dr. Newman affirmed, the Roman Church is hung about on 
every side. 

The Anglo-Saxon nature does not often indulge in visions, 
but when it does they seem to partake of that practical 
character which belongs to the race. No doubt some good 
may have arisen even from Mrs. Leade and her Philadelphian 
Society in its various branches, in that age of spiritual deadness 
in which her lot was cast. Possibly even now we may be 
deriving some advantage from the example and the labours of 
this aged enthusiast, even as the decayed vegetation of an 
earlier year may have contributed to the fruitfulness of our 
own. The Philadelphian Society seems but a short time to 
have survived its foundress, though the ramifications of it were 
so extended, and its temporary success so remarkable. But 
notwithstanding the success of visionaries and pretenders to 
miraculous powers, both in medizeval and modern times, it cannot 
be denied that the current of feeling in the general body of the 
Church has run strongly and steadily against their pretensions, 
and that even those which have been attributed toa Divine 
influence in the beginning, have often been referred to a dia- 
bolical inspiration in the end. Nor was this the only peril 
to which miracle-mongers and visionaries were exposed. So 
long as they fell in with the ruling power, and flattered the 
prejudices or the tastes of the day, all was well with them. 
St. Bridget, whose bitter denunciations against the crimes of 
the Court of Rome made her the popular saint of those who 
looked for their reformation during the great schism, or who 
began that difficult work at Constance, would have been handed 
over to Satan in the day when the ‘ Curia’ was again restored 
in all its old deformity, and only pledged to a reform which 
it never attempted to carry out. Nicholas Bulwersdorf, whose 
revelations against Rome were uttered, unhappily for himself, 
in the Council of Basle, and were mixed up with the old heresy 
of the Millenarians, expiated for them at the stake; while the 
poor monk whose revelations and prophecies are mentioned by 
the Dominican, Nyder, was found to have derived his inspiration, 
or rather his diabolic possession, from having swallowed the 
devil through greedily devouring a most tempting cauliflower 
in the garden of the monastery without saying grace—‘ avidé 
comedit, ac demonem ignoranter deglutivit.’ * 

Another monk who had a revelation which led him to found 
a new order, of which he assumed the government, incurred 

* Joannes Nyder, Formicarii, 1. iii. c. i. 
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bodily as well as spiritual destruction, ‘ incineratus est rector 
cum regula.’ The presumption of diabolic influence was, how- 
ever, not less decisive in Protestant England than in Rome 
itself, and the grotesque history of the ‘Surey Demoniack,’ or 
‘ Satan’s strange and dreadful actions in and about the person 
‘of Richard Dugdale,’ in 1697, exhibits the popular supersti- 
tion in the fullest degree. This poor creature, who seems to 
have been an epileptic patient, fortunately escaped the Roman 
ordeal, for we read that he was ‘dispossessed by God’s blessing 
‘ on the fastings and prayers of divers ministers and people.’ It 
had been well if the spiritual authorities of Lourdes and La 
Salette, instead of ‘ believing every spirit,’ had ‘ dispossessed ’ 
the poor visionary peasants of their fond conceit, instead of 
instituting pilgrimages for the canonization of so foolish a 
story. But the fear of a worse ‘ dispossession’ than that of an 
evil spirit tempted them too successfully to claim the riches 
of the world for the favoured shrine, while the reaction after 
the excitements of the fallen Empire and the ruinous war, has 
proved that ‘the children of this world are wiser in their 
‘generation than the children of light.’ To those who look 
anxiously to the future of France the prospect is indeed a 
mournful one. The revival of a miserable idolatry to disguise 
a political intrigue, the levity which can seize upon the mere 
straws of superstition to save a nation from sinking into the 
abyss of infidelity and profligacy yawning beneath, pre- 
sents, indeed, a deplorable spectacle to every one who looks 
for the resurrection to spiritual life of a great and a 
glorious people. Well may we in England fall back from 
the visions and miracles of a darker age upon that great 
and last revelation of God to man, those Scriptures of eternal 
truth, that ‘pure and living precept of God's Word, which 
‘ without more additions, nay, with the forbidding of them, hath 
‘within itself the promise of eternal life, the end of all our 
‘ wearisome labours and all our sustaining hopes.’ * 


* Milton on Prelatical Episcopacy. 
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In the absence of any great constitutional question pressing for 
instant settlement, and rousing popular enthusiasm or passion, 
it appears likely that the next general election, which cannot 
long be deferred, and which may at any moment be precipi- 
tated, will turn on the claims of the present Government to the 
continuance, or of the Opposition to a restoration, of public 
confidence. On the one hand, Mr. Disraeli has frankly con- 
fessed his inability to propose any definite alternative policy, 
or to make any running at all in the political race, except on 
condition of being allowed a preliminary canter in Downing 
Street. On the other hand, although the present Ministry shows 
no signs of exhaustion, and, indeed, has within the present session 
opened up questions which would require years for their complete 
settlement, yet the most enthusiastic reformer would not dream 
of claiming for his most cherished objects a position like that 
which the events preceding the last dissolution of Parliament 
gave to the disestablishment of the Irish Church. Liberals of 
all shades, whether moderate, advanced, or ‘ philosophical,’ all 
have notions, or nostrums—private enterprises for the general 
benefit—to which, though now stranded on mud banks, they 
firmly believe that the changeful tide of opinion will yet give a 
prosperous voyage. But even the most impatient would feel it 
unreasonable to insist that the national pilot shall hold office 
only on condition of instantly bringing their bemired barks 
into port. True, there are vessels of grander build and more 
precious cargo cruising about outside the haven of the Treasury 
bench, and making significant signals of an intention to come 
in. But their captains, experienced navigators, know well the 
advantage, to vessels of their draught, of half a fathom more 
water on the bar, if it can be had, before they make for land. 
They are too big to be ignored at the critical moment, and 
therefore have no fear of lacking a pilot when the tide is full. 
Unless, therefore, something unforeseen should occur, the issue 
to be decided at the coming election will be reduced pretty 
much to the question, whether on general grounds the country 
wishes the ‘ins’ and the ‘outs’ to change places, or not. 
In such a case judgment ought to be determined partly by the 
degree of faithfulness shown by the existing Government to the 
enlightened public opinion expressed five years ago, and partly 
by the measure in which the developed policy of that Govern- 
ment promises free scope in the immediate future for the 
growth of our national life. The only sound plea for the return 
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of the Conservative party to office would be a dangerous rest- 

lessness on the part of the Liberals, even when the country 

desires repose, and the fitness of the only possible Conservative 

Ministry to give rest without retrogression. But, unfortunately, 

apart from the excitement aroused by burning questions, elec- 

tions are too often decided by cross voting on side issues, by 

personal pique against sitting members, by the sulking of 
crotchety minorities who withhold their votes to prove their 

own importance, by the good-natured stupidity which thinks 
‘it is time the other side should have a turn ;’ by incongruous 
combinations in the interests of beer and Bible, by railway 
intrigue, by sheer caprice, by ‘something in the air” And 
there can be little doubt that the hopes, so jubilantly trumpeted 
forth by the Tory press, are partly inspired by, partly intended 
to stir into action, influences such as those just mentioned. No 
frothy frequenter of ‘the Hole in the Wall’ has half the 
faith in that mysterious power, ‘the Revolution,’ which devout 
Conservatives feel in ‘the Tory reaction.’ ‘Toryism being 
fondly regarded as the normal attitude of the British mind 
when not under the spell of Gladstonian eloquence, every symp- 
tom of change in public opinion is supposed to portend only 
one result. As there are old ladies of an inquiring mind, who 
explain every peculiarity in the weather, unusual heat or cold, 
drought or rain, fog or sunshine, by the gulf-stream, so the 
rubicund veterans and beardless loungers of fashionable clubs 
account for every abnormal symptom in the political atmosphere 
by the Tory reaction. Does the distracted borough of Muddle- 
ton suffer a Conservative to slip in through the mismanagement 
and obstinacy of an electioneering clique? It is Tory reaction. 
Do the Nonconformists refuse to vote at all rather than vote, in 
effect, for the maintenance of an unjust Establishment? The 
result of the election is, nevertheless, ascribed to Tory reaction. 
Do discontented teetotallers leave the arena open to irate pub- 
licans? It is a clear case of collusion, inspired by Conservative 
reaction. It is well known that one of the most threatening 
dangers of the Government is the alienation of some of its 
supporters on the ground, not that it has gone too far, but that 
it will not go far enough. The sturdy indifference, likewise, 
of ‘philosophical’ Liberals to mere party discipline is always 
a more or less incalculable element in the stability of such an 
administration as the present. And the undefinable restlessness 
which heaves with a scarcely perceptible ground-swell the quiet 
surface of the political waters, has net only a deeper cause than 
any Conservative reaction, but one which, if not watched and 
understood and wisely met, would rather portend revolution. 
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But though we regard the Conservative reaction, in any real 
sense of the word, as entirely a fanciful creation of party hopes, 
we do not wish to disguise the possibility that the desperate 
exertions of hungry Toryism, combined with the discontent of 
advanced Liberals, and the good-natured stupidity above-men- 
tioned, may give such play to secondary influences, as to win 
many seats for the Conservatives, and seriously to diminish the 
majority now commanded by the Government. And this will 
certainly happen unless Liberals in all parts of the country 
rouse themselves, and realize afresh the value of that moral 
and political supremacy, which the administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone has for five years maintained. The divisions amongst the 
Liberal party are no reproach to it; but, for all that, they are 
often a serious danger. The snow that lies inertly on the 
mountain summit, in the bonds of eternal frost, presents a 
smooth surface and an unbroken mass. But as soon as it 
begins to move, however slowly, down the glacial valley towards 
the freedom of the river and the sea, the uneven progress of the 
centre and the sides, with the irregularities of a channel, now 
contracted, now broadening out, at times sloping almost imper- 
ceptibly, and again broken by rapid descents, soon splits up the 
once compacted mass by longitudinal and transverse chasms. 
So in the progress of mankind from unreflecting subserviency 
towards a perfectly enlightened freedom, the unequal speed of 
those in the main current and of those who hug the banks, 
together with the defective elasticity and mobility of an im- 
perfectly emancipated society, inevitably results in parallel but 
disjointed movements, and complete fractures of continuity. 
The grandeur and the resistless weight of the advancing mass 
are, doubtless, impressive; but woe be to the rash adventurer 
who treads too heedlessly its cracked and furrowed surface! 
Unlike the divisions of the Tory party, which are caused almost 
exclusively by personal jealousies, predilections, or aversions, 
the schisms in the Liberal ranks arise from the various pressure 
of conviction ; and this fact not only makes party discipline a 
matter of practical difficulty, but also often presents questions 
of casuistical intricacy for the decision of conscience. Thus, for 
example, if a number of philanthropic Liberals believe that a 
total suppression of the liquor traffic would almost annihilate 
crime, stop the growth of pauperism, and make the next 
generation a more vigorous race; if, further, these philan- 
thropists, though now constituting a small minority, think 
confidently that they can attain their beneficent ends by per- 
sistently disturbing all calculations of party strength until 
their demands are granted ; it is quite conceivable that every 
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man amongst them may esteem it a duty he owes to God and 
humanity to spite every Liberal candidate who will not swallow 
his test. Or, if a number of Liberal churchmen should be of 
opinion that the abolition of pews in parish churches would save 
the Establishment, it may appear to them a sacred duty, incum- 
bent on their consciences, to vote for any one, Tory or Radical, 
who will take such means for preserving to the country so 
inestimable a blessing. It is, however, sufficiently evident that 
the multiplication and enforcement of tests such as these would 
speedily deprive the Liberal party of all the weight which is 
given by united movement. ‘lhe great host, now flushed with 
victory, would thus be reduced to a number of futile guerilla 
bands, under adventurous captains, fighting each for his own 
hand. This is always a danger of the Liberals in quiet times ; 
and it is especially so now, when the final break-up of medizval 
habits of thought opens the prospect of a hundred changes, 
each of which has its champions, who regard it as the key to 
the politics of the future. What with the recently unsealed 
fountains of feminine eloquence on painful subjects, what with 
the woman’s suffrage movement, what with the Permissive 
Bill project, and the Birmingham League, and the enfranchise- 
ment of agricultural labourers, and game-law abolition, and 
questions between capital and labour; not to speak of the deep, 
growing, and ultimately resistless agitation against Church 
Establishments, candidates are likely to have a lively time of it 
when the process of catechizing begins. 

Now we are perfectly aware that occasions arise which justly 
require the subordination of all ordinary party interests to the 
achievement of some one object of imperial importance. In 
practice, the system of government by party works on the whole 
admirably. But it has its inconveniences; and one of these is 
a tendency, in the absence of any higher excitement, to reduce 
political conflict into a mere struggle for place. It may then 
become the apparent interest of party representatives on both 
sides to refrain as far as possible from any decided proposals 
which might disturb or alienate that large body of adherents, 
whose allegiance is very much a matter of unreflecting habit. 
Thus we get seasons of suspended political animation, in which 
it is thought the highest ministerial wisdom to let sleeping dogs 
lie; and in which the programmes of both parties are very 
much alike. If at such times any earnest apostles of progress 
feel that great national interests are sacrificed, they may do 
their country the highest service by breaking up the old lines 
of party division, regardless of any immediate effect upon the 
tenure of the Treasury bench, and by making every administra- 
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tion insecure, until the line of battle is formed afresh in accord- 
ance with some real conflict of opinion. If, for instance, it 
could be maintained that the active impulses of the Gladstone 
administration were exhausted, and that in regard to any 
ripened principles of future reform it had taken up a position 
of immoveable obstructiveness, then, for our part, we should 
welcome any new disturbing force calculated to stir the political 
pulse of the country afresh. If it could be said that Mr. 
Gladstone’s wonderful genius for reconstruction without revolu- 
tion had brought the country to the immediate verge of still 
more vital reforms, from which he shrank with dismay ; if, to 
put the case more clearly, every step of progress, compatible 
with the existence of an established Church, had been accom- 
plished, and the arena had been cleared finally for that tre- 
mendous conflict, in which the Premier declares that we have 
nothing to hope from him,—then, with whatever splendid 
rewards our gratitude might wish to crown his age, true 
patriotism might demand that at the next elections some dis- 
tinctive principles of the most advanced reformers should be 
pressed at all hazards upon every candidate soliciting their 
votes. Whether we have reached such a crisis or not, is a 
question that ought to be determined by a thoughtful survey 
of the history of the last five years, and by a candid estimate 
of the results that may yet be expected from a policy which, 
while at present incomplete, has ideally the unity of conception 
characteristic of a work of art. To such a survey we propose 
to devote a few pages; while, as to the estimate that may be 
formed of results yet to be achieved, we may, indeed, indicate 
our own ideas, but shall for the most part leave our readers to 
form that for themselves. We hold no brief for any statesman ; 
indeed, party interests have no significance for us, except as 
they are identified with moral and material progress. Nay, 
farther, we have a profound and steadfast attachment to that 
great policy of religious equality which Mr. Gladstone believes 
to be adapted only to one side of the Irish Channel. Sympa- 
thizing as we do on this subject with those pioneers of the future 
at whose expense the present Government has too often cheaply 
won Tory plaudits, which after all may cost it dear, we have no 
temptation, and we are little inclined to play the part of special 
pleader. But no disappointment at inconsistencies which we 
deplore shall pervert or repress in us the admiration justly 
excited by the grand lines of a generally noble policy. 

In considering the work of English statesmen, special limits 
imposed upon them by our peculiar constitution should never 
be overlooked. Happily for England, no administration, how- 
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ever great, is allowed, as has been too often the case in France, 
to treat the present as a tabula rasa on which to project out of 
his own consciousness an ideal constitution. THe must accept 
the past,—not only that which is long gone by, but the imme- 
diate past, which bequeaths to him, it may be, many an entangled 
difficulty and many an irremediable mistake of his predecessor. 
Besides, an English statesman, however powerful, is not like a 
Roman dictator, appointed as a substitute for a public opinion 
depraved by confusion and terror; neither, on the other hand, 
is a a mere administrative clerk, set to make a fair copy of the 
imperious orders of the nation. He is what the reflective mind 
is to the struggling heart oppressed by great emotions, but 
unable at the moment to give them rational expression. The 
very effort of expression suggests limitations here and fresh 
issues there, which inarticulate passion had ignored. Or, he is 
as the practical will which gathers up the slow growth of medi- 
tative invention, and gives to it an outward form. He stands 
between the inspirations of national life and the practical 
conditions of the world. He can ignore neither; he must 
harmonize both. And the imaginative sympathy, combined 
with grasp of prosaic detail, the quick insight joined to laborious 
constructiveness, the high devotion and fearless strength of 
will required for the adequate discharge of such a mission, are 
qualities so rare in their union, that the nation which finds them 
in any one man may well count his powers amongst her very 
richest possessions. But it is clear that in estimating his work 
it ought not to be rashly compared with any individual ideals. 
The question is not whether the best moves have been made 
with a number of inanimate pieces, but whether the imper- 
sonated mind and will of the nation has answered rationally, 
and sympathetically accomplished the half expressed demands 
of its heart. On some points, indeed, the utterance of popular 
emotion may have been unmistakeable. On others it has been 
more doubtful and confused. But in regard to this latter, as 
well as to the former class of subjects, we must ask, not whether 
he has passed ideally perfect measures, but whether he has given 
the best practicable interpretation to that characteristic strain 
of national feeling with which he professes to be in sympathy. 
In 1868 Mr. Gladstone, rejected by South Lancashire, to her 
lasting disgrace, was proved by an overwhelming majority on 
the general election returns to be the chosen of all England. 
So clear was this, that the then Ministry, like the animal in the 
American story, decided to ‘come down’ at once, and so save 
the waste of oratorical ammunition in Parliament. It is impos- 
sible to avoid paying a passing tribute of honour to the electors 
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of Greenwich, who proved that a metropolitan constituency, 
counting an immense majority of struggling householders, may 
not only prefer a great man for their representative, but may 
form a wiser estimate of a great national crisis than the proud 
county constituency, whose measure they took so well, and 
whose spiteful stupidity they remedied beforehand. What, 
then, was the prospect which presented itself to the man who 
was raised for a second time, and now by so solemn a national 
judgment, to the pinnacle of an Englishman’s ambition? By 


-an extension of the franchise, far wider than he himself had 


thought it prudent to propose, there had been effected a trans- 
fer of political power which, owing to the cohesiveness of 
English habits, did not, indeed, at once produce any startling 
change, but which portended very considerable future altera- 
tions in the aims and methods of legislation. The party, which 
by a lurid holocaust of previous convictions, or at least, pro- 
fessions, had endeavoured to make atonement for antagonism to 
popular feeling, found it had kindled a fire beyond its power 
to control. The definite appeal made to the constituencies for 
justice to Ireland was no doubt the main cause of the over- 
whelming decisiveness of the result. But there were clear 
indications in the course of the election that the popular mind, 
which Mr. Disraeli had sought to dazzle by the sudden splendour 
of his gift, realized clearly an utter incompatibility between the 
intentions of the donor and the desires of the recipients. In 
politics, gratitude has for the most part an exclusive reference 
to favours yet to be received; and the national heart, in which 
the hopes of the future were rather inarticulate emotions than 
distinct visions, felt that the one man who could be trusted to 
give them adequate expression, was the minister whose slowly 
growing convictions of the real needs of the time were a sort of 
intensified personal type of the progress of national thought. 
The accumulated miseries of Ireland had stirred the empire 
to an agony of resolve that, come what might, whatever super- 
stitious fears might threaten, whatever shrieks class interest 
might raise, however the suppression of unjust privilege in one 
part of the realm might flutter priests and landlords every- 
where, the government of that unhappy island as a conquered 
country should once for all come to anend. The disaffection 
which imperfect concessions of justice grudgingly doled out 
had only served to inflame, was at that time spreading from the 
peasantry and priesthood to tradesmen, professional men, and 
even landed proprietors. It had invaded England with its dark 
and cruel plots, it had exploded in the midst of London; and 
practical common sense, to say nothing of political wes saw 
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plainly that only two alternatives remained—either to keep 
Treland down with the bayonet at her throat, to surround her 
coasts with ironclads, plant artillery on her village greens, and 
line her roads with troops, or else at once and for ever to remove 
every vestige of oppression which would have galled English 
Protestant freemen in the same position. How rightly Mr. 
Gladstone interpreted the heart of England when he threw 
himself with impassioned enthusiasm into the latter policy, is 
now matter of history. With statesmanlike courage he refused 
to renew the suspension of habeas corpus, which for three years 
had left Irishmen at the mercy of dastardly informers. While, 
with wise and watchful patience, he guarded against every 
dangerous symptom, he trusted the influence of sincere and 
patriotic legislation to restore a better feeling. Believing not 
only in the Divine authority, but also in the healing power over 
hostile minds of the maxim, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
‘ should do unto you, do ye even so to them,’ he refused to credit 
the abnormal viciousness which it has been too much the custom 
to attribute to the Irish race, and insisted that firm and frank 
justice, united with generous sympathy, was the cnly and the 
certain means of giving national health and peace. Nor has he 
been disappointed. The evil effects left by centuries of mis- 
government are not to be neutralized in the course of a few 
years, or even of a lifetime. But the substitution of the 
peaceful agitation in favour of home rule for the bloodthirsty 
conspiracies of Fenianism, the decrease of agrarian crime, the 
confidence of tenants in the safety of their investments in the 
land, and the tendency to improvement in agriculture, give some 
hope that Mr. Gladstone may yet live to see his noblest reward 
in the secured salvation of a country where, a few years ago, 
society seemed on the verge of dissolution. 

Religious equality, security for tenants, and equal access to 
national fountains of knowledge, such were the avowed aims of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. If the comparative importance 
of these several objects be measured by their direct and imme- 
diate bearing on the practical interests of every-day life, the 
second may, perhaps, be regarded as outweighing the other 
two. And it is on this point that, in our view, the greatest 
success of the Gladstone administration has been achieved. 
When we remember the bitter class feelings engendered by 
strifes about land, when we bear in mind the differences of 
custom and the complicated interests involved, it is impossible 
to repress a feeling of admiration at the masterly simplicity 
with which the Irish Land Act educed order out of chaos, and 
without infringing upon any just or valuable rights of landlords, 
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gave to industrious tenants that equitable hold upon the land, 
which ensures many of the advantages usually associated with 
peasant proprictorship. The authoritative enforcement of the 
‘Ulster custom,’ the modified adoption of the more variable 
customs as to tenant-right outside that province, and the 
liability of the landlord for damages in cases of arbitrary 
eviction, even where tenancies had been most insecure, were 
proposals which united the greatest amount of reform with the 
least of violent change. And this, notwithstanding the singular 
spite with which Mr. Gladstone has been hunted through the 
columns of a section even of the professedly Liberal press, as 
though he were a sort of firebrand at large, has ever been his 
characteristic aim. His jntellect is with the future, his heart is 
with the past. And though the result is too often a lingering 
tendency to patch old garments with new cloth, yet on the 
whole the combination makes him a peculiarly effective medi- 
ator between the departing and the coming age. Certainly his 
peculiar gifts in this respect were never more happily illustrated 
than when he detected among the chaotic wrongs occasioned by 
the ancient conquest and perpetual military occupation of Ire- 
land, the one germ of right which, if cherished by legal 
recognition, might unfold the promise of a better day. Time 
only can show whether the true secret of Ireland’s miseries has 
been thoroughly probed. For it is possible, and, we fear, 
probable, that the real root of bitterness lies beyond the reach 
of legislation, in moral and spiritual habits, once forced upon 
the people by foreign invasion, then burned into them by per- 
secution, and now pampered and cherished by a sentimental 
misunderstanding of religious equality. Had not the source of 
evil lain thus deep, the intellect and manhood of Ireland would 
surely long ago have righted her by nobler means than those 
of conspiracy, arson, and murder. When Joseph Arch was 
describing in Exeter Hall, on an occasion memorable for the 
last public appearance of John Stuart Mill, the slavery of soul 
and body under which the agricultural labourer groans, ‘If,’ 
said he, ‘ you ask me how it is i have not been so subservient, 
‘it is only because I wouldwt ;’ and the tone and manner of the 
utterance made it to the hearers a very striking illustration of 
the old maxim ‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.’ So it has 
been with the canny Scot. His intellectual vigour has been 
sustained by a very strong spiritual backbone. And if it is 
asked why he has never been misgoverned like Ireland, the 
only truthful answer is simply ‘because he wouldn’t.’ The 
oppression of any population, or of any class, is generally not so 
much a cause as a symptom of social disease. Still, when 
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symptoms are very bad, it is often necessary to attack them 
directly. And certainly amongst all the symptoms of Ireland 
none was more painful or of more apparently vital import than 
the land monopoly of absentee proprietors, and the insecurity 
of her chief industry, agriculture. Nor is there any risk in 
prophesying that among all Mr. Gladstone’s legislative achieve- 
ments none will confer on him a more lasting fame than the 
Irish Landlords and Tenants Act of 1870. 

In framing the Land Act Mr. Gladstone appeared only as 
the leading statesman of the empire. In regard to the other 
gr of his Irish policy, it must be frankly confessed that 

is ecclesiastical leanings have had, however unconsciously to 
himself, a disturbing influence. That a man whose carliest 
associations and whose natural bent insured his devotion to an 
impracticable ideal of the union of Church and State,—a man 
whose youthful fame was first achieved by a brilliant if illogi- 
cal defence of his faith—a man whose belief on the subject is 
characterized rather by the persistent passion of a loving 
enthusiasm than by any reasonable inferences from rational 
premises,—should have been driven by the overwhelming force 
of facts to signalize his attainment of unrivalled pre-eminence 
in the councils of the State by initiating the process of dis- 
establishment in the United Kingdom, is a noble testimony to 
his disinterested patriotism and courageous candour. The 
innumerable evidences which a long career has given to an 
almost morbid susceptibility, where questions of personal honour 
are concerned, have established a character at which political 
calumny barks as vainly as dogs baying at the moon. Igno- 
rant fanatics here and there may still cherish the belief that he 
sold Protestantism in Ireland for place and power; but the fair 
judgment of Englishmen generally, and the common sense of 
the civilized world, recognise in his disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, a heroic sacrifice of a cherished ideal, not so 
much to calm reason, as to the manifest needs of a miserable 
land. And if political gratitude had not, as we have hinted, 
such exclusive reference to favours yet to come, the most 
uncompromising section of the Liberal party would feel that 
the most generous, and even the most patient confidence was 
due to the man who had suddenly converted an apparently 
distant dream of justice into a practical reality, and who, 
by disintegrating the compactness of our imperial system of 
religious inequality, had made its final destruction the question 
of only a few years. Still, for all that, it must be conceded 

that the Irish Church measure showed a somewhat excessive 
consideration, not for individuals only, but for an institution 
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which had little claim to sympathetic tenderness. The Episco- 
pal Church in Ireland has indeed been disestablished ; but it is 
a glaring misuse of terms to say that it has been disendowed. 
Out of the £16,000,000 at which Mr. Gladstone very mode- 
rately valued the property of that Church, considerably more 
than half seems likely to be handed over in perpetuity to the 
disestablished sect. Now of this amount the ‘ private endow- 
‘ments’ were reckoned at only half a million. And even sup- 
posing—what is not to be taken for granted—that all endow- 
ments given by private devotion during the last 200 years to 
a national Church ought, as a matter of course, to be made 
over to a sect independent of the State, there would still remain 
from £8,000,000 to £9,000,000, of what is indisputably national 
property, which ought to be held as a trust for the benefit of 
the whole people of Ireland, but which is henceforward to be 
the corporate possession of a small sect absolutely relieved from 
all State control. On the other hand, it ought to be remem- 
bered that the circumstances of Ireland rendered it specially 
desirable to hasten the process of disestablishment to an early 
completion, a purpose which seemed to be most readily attained 
by permitting the clergy to compound their life interests for 
the benefit of their Church. And it is from this source that 
the largest portion of the new endowments will be received. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that this, or any 
other financial provision of the Irish Church Act, has esta- 
blished a firm and indisputable precedent to be applied without 
question in Great Britain. 

The application of the surplus funds of the defunct Esta- 
blishment to the relief of bodily ailments rather than to the 
dissipation of ignorance had specious attractions, which were 
heightened by the notorious difficulty of doing anything for 
Irish education without further extending the generally-con- 
demned principle of concurrent endowments. In his recent, 
and, as it turned out, most unfortunate attack upon the third 
branch of the great ‘Upas Tree,’ Mr. Gladstone appears to 
have heen confident of altogether cluding that danger. Yet it 
seems now impossible to account for such confidence, except by 
the unconscious action of those strong ecclesiastical leanings 
already mentioned. For, to say nothing of the ultimate supre- 
macy of ultramontanism, which the scheme for the election of 
the governing body rendered inevitable in the councils of the 
new university—to say nothing of the protection to superstition 
afforded by the exclusion from the university chairs of two 
vitally important subjects—it seems to us that the proposal to 
make over to the Protestant Episcopal Church, already, if we 
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may borrow a phrase, gorged and bloated with the national 
charities, the theological faculty of Trinity College, richly 
endowed at the expense of the old university, was a blot so 
great as to darken and throw suspicion upon the whole measure 
of which it formed a part. But on that subject we do not care 
now to enlarge. To the Liberal party the story of the late 
ministerial crisis derives perhaps its chief significance from the 
regretful dallying tenderness with which Mr. Disraeli lingered 
over the memory of concurrent endowment, as one might 
bewail a beautiful corpse, in which he will not yet despair of 
finding a spark of life. The resolute determination of Mr. 
Gladstone at that time to resign the responsibility of office 
when prevented from carrying out what he believed to be 
a legitimate development of a policy of justice deliberately 
adopted by the nation, was perfectly consistent with a gene- 
rous readiness to resume that responsibility when it became 
clear that, though not infallible, he was not merely the best, 
but for the present the only possible interpreter of the national 
will. And further, his partial acceptance of Mr. Faweett’s too- 
long-deferred measure shows clearly enough that notwithstand- 
ing the personal criticisms so freely indulged by the exceptional 
rancour which animates superfine politicians whenever his 
parliamentary conduct is in question, he knows quite as well 
as, if not better than, most men living, how to distinguish 
genuine self-respect from the vexation of irritated vanity. It 
is not given to any one always to command success. But if the 
collapse of the late Irish Universities Bill, and the defects of 
the Church Act seem important items on the adverse side in 
our estimate of the present administrative policy in Ireland ; 
on the other hand, it is sometimes not so much the mechanical 
detail as the spirit and aim of legislation which lays hold of 
popular feeling. And even were the Land Act a less splendid 
achievement than we hold it to have been, still the frank desire 
of the Ministry to legislate for Ireland, if with a watchful regard 
for the unity of the empire, yet with a sympathetic recogni- 
tion of Irish rights, has been so evident, and so energetically 
embodied in deeds, that a strong impression has been made upon 
the country; and the best end of laws, the social and moral 
health of the community, has been already in some measure 
achieved. The craving for ‘home rule’ may still keep up a 
harmless agitation ; and we trust we shall not be suspected of 
any dangerous sentiments if we suggest, that as Parliament 
even now finds it impossible to keep pace with the demands for 
local legislation, the cry for some measure of ‘ home rule’ may 
possibly be raised in other parts of the kingdom—say, for 
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instance, in the metropolitan district, under the shadow of the 
imperial assembly itself. But the red spectre of Fenianism has, 
we trust, been driven into outer darkness, never to return; 
and its expulsion by the sudden light of justice and generosity 
combined, is a triumph which secures for ever the fame of the 
victor. 

But though in a Ministry which came into power on an 
Trish question, its main strength, the legislative genius of the 
Premier, has naturally been occupied for the most part with 
the sister island, the measures affecting Great Britain have 
been hardly less important ; and in them we may recognise the 
same generous progressiveness, and the, sawe lingering. regrets 
for impossible spiritual ideals, which we have ‘seen in recent 
legislation for Ireland. If we. have ‘ascribed, to. the geyeral 
design of the present administreiion something. cf ‘the. unity 
which distinguishes a work of art, it is not because blemishes, 
weaknesses, or eccentricities are wholly absent from the picture, 
but because the central motive is one, and because the tone of 
feeling that suggested it is everywhere perceptible. A great 
deal of shallow ridicule or laborious wit has been expended on 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous ‘flesh and blood argument’ for the 
extension of the franchise. Yet surely though the form of 
expression might be the rhetorical utterance of impassioned 
feeling, that feeling was the key to the only policy which can 
secure in these swift times the old and healthy process of con- 
stitutional growth. Under the original Reform Act, which 
enfranchised the middle classes, or in other words, capital, we 
were rapidly developing into two nations, unsympathetic and 
even hostile, the governing and the governed, the employers 
and the employed, the capitalist and the workman, the com- 
fortable and the struggling, the educated and the ignorant— 
and, alas, that it should be said—the worshipping and the non- 
worshipping people. Such lines of division are not indeed 
quite coincident. But they are nearly enough so to indicate 
two unequally numerous sections of the population, the smaller 
of which only was, before 1867, fairly within the pale of the 
constitution. The working classes were fast getting into the 
habit of regarding their interests as distinct from, and opposed 
to, those of the rest of the nation. On the other hand, by a 
natural but misguided reaction against the sort of sentimental 
patronage of the working man, which set in with mechanics’ 
institutions, the middle-class feeling represented by Mr. Lowe’s 
notorious philippics against reform, had become unreasonably 
embittered by the efforts, often short-sighted and ill-conceived, 
of an uneducated class, to better their chances in the struggle 
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for life. The arbitrary rules of some frade societies were 
enlarged upon with indignant scorn as an unanswerable con- 
demnation of all unions in defence of labour. The vices natural 
to people whose education had been neglected, or whose 
instruction had at best been left to the tender mercies of sect- 
arian jealousy, were described and exaggerated with a passion 
bearing unmistakeable traces of fear. Meanwhile the national 
legislature, always quick in response to the demands of landlord 
Ma or timid wealth, for the protection of severe laws, 
suffered such questions as public clementary education, the 
relations of capital and lebour, the protection of freedom in 
Votiifg, ‘puechase'in thetaimy, the liquor traffic, the allegiance 
of emigrants. and administrative reform in the interests of 
etgpomy, terest in convéricit stumber. At the same time the 
classes’ whose ‘force, tiumerivally considered, was excluded 
from the polling booth, were forsaking the ordinary arenas of 
political debate, and identifying all their hopes with sectional 
movements for selfish advantage, with schemes for the coercion 
of capital, vaster and far more visionary than Napoleon’s con- 
tinental policy against English wealth, or with dreams of 
revolution, more peaceful it is true than those of the French 
Commune, but equally impracticable and barren. Comparable, 
both in their proportionate numbers and in their sullen sense of 
contemptuous neglect, to the ten tribes under Rehoboam, and 
those advisers of his, who, doubtless, all belonged to the most 
fashionable clubs of the day, these dark hosts, packed away in 
crowded streets, or burrowing in cottages, like hollowed mud- 
banks, had already in effect, raised the cminous cry of old: 
‘ What portion have we in David ? neither have we inheritance 
‘in the son of Jesse; to your tents, O Israel! now see to thine 
* own house, David.’ 

In this state of things the ‘flesh and blood argument,’ how- 
ever much it might shock the exquisite taste of the lispers and 
drawlers about Pall Mall, was at least calculated to excite a 
better feeling amongst the alienated masses. And not only so, 
but it gave emotional expression to the thought which lies at 
the root of all the legislative work of the last five years, the 
conviction that the peaceful progress of the nation can be 
secured only by the united counsels of its whole manhood, and 
that the appeal to the broader constituency should be made, 
first, on measures which would remove causes of unnatural 
division ; next, on such provisions for extending knowledge and 
protecting the exercise of private judgment, as would make 

ublic opinion both more valuable and more accessible; and 
ally, on such administrative and fiscal reforms as would leave 
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a free course for the development and distribution of wealth 
in its most productive forms, and would thus make the true 
interest of each class manifestly the interest of all. The 
obstructiveness of the late Parliament, and the practical neces- 
sities of legislative business, of course prevented the evolution 
of such a plan in a chronological order of logical correctness. 
Nevertheless the three main divisions of the design are clearly 
visible, though yet incomplete, and leaving much to be accom- 
lished in the immediate future. The Toryism of half-hearted 
Tatiocils, and the yet more startling Radicalism of a Tory 
Ministry, deprived Mr. Gladstone of the nominal lead in the 
initiative step of this great policy. But there can be no doubt 
that apart from the position and the personal influence which 
devolved upon him by the death of Lord Palmerston, the ques- 
tion might have been left simmering in ineffectual agitation for 
some years longer. However that may be, the Conservative 
champion quickly found that he had armed himself with 
weapons which none but a Liberal could wield, while, on the 
other hand, the Liberal leader foresaw that the adoption of 
household suffrage in the towns, provided the means for a more 
effective combination than had ever been seen before of the 
progressive elements in all classes of the population. And 
when the power of that combination had been proved by an 
overwhelming demonstration in favour of drawing closer the 
bonds of sympathy between Great Britain and Ireland, one of 
the earliest uses to which it was put was the enhancement of its 
own value by the extension of education and improvement of 
methods of election. The same speech from the throne which 
proposed ‘to promote the welfare of religion through the prin- 
‘ciples of equal justice ’"—that is, of course, in Ireland only— 
also announced a measure for the reform of endowed schools in 
England, promised the extension and improvement of education 
in Scotland, and recommended an inquiry into the modes of 
conducting parliamentary and municipal elections. 

But undoubtedly the chief of the measures intended to carry 
out that portion of the Gladstone policy which we have 
described as the enhancement of the value of public opinion in 
the constituencies, was the English Elementary Education Act. 
And we could wish, not merely in the interest of ministerial 
reputations, but in the educational interests of the nation at 
large, that the defects of this measure, unfortunate though they 
were, could now be regarded as the worst error of the Adminis- 
tration in this branch of its policy. But we shall speak of the 
Act in the first place apart from its proposed amendment. 
It was a well-known prediction of that great political prophet, 
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Mr. Bright, uttered at a time when both condition and fulfil- 
ment seemed as remote as any further extension of disestablish- 
ment does now, that if any considerable enlargement of the 
franchise were obtained, hardly two years would then elapse 
before some great scheme of national education would be 
adopted. If our memory enables us to quote the prophecy 
correctly, it was fulfilled to the letter. But in this instance 
the prophet enjoyed the unusual advantage of being in a posi- 
tion to help very materially in the accomplishment of his own 
prediction. Of this, however, we feel confident, that no one 
understood better than the master mind of the Cabinet the 
inevitable connection between household suffrage and public 
elementary education. It was well, first of all, to heal festering 
divisions. But the united opinion of the nation never could be 
worth very much more than the old class opinion, until the 
people were better taught. That the measure is imperfect, we, 
in these pages should be among the last to deny. Nor do 
its defects result only from the ecclesiasticism of the present 
administration. Its partial application, and the facilities 
enjoyed by despotic priests for excluding its action precisely 
where it 1s most needed, may indeed have sprung from exces- 
sive deference for the country clergy. But the tentative, 
uncertain, nebulous character of the arrangements for applying 
compulsion, and for the provision of free instruction where 
needed, seem to have arisen partly from a want of confidence 
in the declared desires of the working classes, and partly from 
an insufficient estimate of the extent to which mere social 
crotchets might be allowed to hinder the substantial purposes 
for which the Act was passed. The feeling of the country may 
scarcely be prepared, in some respects, to go the whole length 
of the a ae programme. But there can be no question 
as to the prevalence of a serious desire to ensure a fair 
education to every child in the land. And we fear this 
desire is very unlikely to be accomplished until school boards 
are made universal in England as well as in Scotland, and 
until the application of compulsion is no longer permissive, 
but binding upon them. Besides, many even of those who 
desired to think differently, are beginning now to be convinced 
that State-supported schools must eventually differ from 
voluntary schools in this, that they must necessarily leave 
religious instruction to be given out of school hours by other 
than their own teachers And the grossly unfair indulgence 
shown to sectarian—notably to Episcopalian—schools during 
the year of grace allowed by the Act, together with the 
extreme susceptibility to clerical feeling shown by the Educa- 
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tion Department, has left in the minds of Nonconformists a 
sense of injustice which cannot and ought not to be appeased, 
until the terms on which Government grants can be obtained 
are the same for all schools whatever, and include the distinct 
separation of religious from secular instruction, by the entire 
exclusion of the former from all legally recognised time-tables. 

At this present time of writing, the Education Act Amend- 
ment Bill awaits the decision of its fate at the hands of Tory 
judges. For whether it be the misfortune of an incurable schism 
in the Liberal ranks that we should lament, or whether it be 
the wilful rejection by the ministry of consistently liberal pro- 
posals that we should blame, certainly the Administration has 
exposed itself once more to the shame of passing measures over 
the heads of its friends by the aid of its enemies. If it pleases 
conservatives und coronets to make boards of guardians the 
paymasters of denominational schools, no doubt the thing will 
be done; but at an expense of irritation amongst liberal con- 
stituencies which in the course of a few months may prove to 
be disastrous On the other hand, the proposed retention 
of the power of School Boards, by Clause XVIT. of the 
principal Act, to give free instruction in their own schools 
without any reference to the guardians, would give an 
advantage to Board schools, which we imagine Mr. Forster’s 
Conservative supporters will be quick to perceive and swift 
to reject. The universal enforcement of attendance at school 
on pauper children, without any provision of wnsectarian 
instruction in the absence of School Boards, may in some 
instances amount to religious persecution. And the weak hesi- 
tation to extend compulsion to others, for which, it appears, 
not Mr. Forster bat his colleagues are to blame, implies an 
assumption that misfortune may justly subject parents to priestly 
tyranny, which in other circumstances is recognised as intoler- 
able. The Bill, whatever may be its fute, is simply another 
illustration of the futility of every educational policy, which 
fails to provide for the absolute emancipation of national 
secular instruction from clerical or sectarian interference. 

Yet, after all that can be said of the defects of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, or its proposed amendment, we must 
lament that they should have rankled so bitterly in many 
minds, as to darken in a somewhat exaggerated degree the 
political reputation of its immediate author. To us the imme- 
diate interests of Nonconformity are not indifferent; but the 
glory of the nation is dearer still. And holding as we do that, 
what may be called the Gladstone ideal of England’s greatness, 
an imagination of united counsels, matured by an educated public 
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opinion, peacefully developing the national resources for the 
benefit, not of ourselves only, but of the whole world, is a nobler 
conception than any dream of empire, or of mere physical supre- 
macy by land or sea, we are not at all disposed to be hypercritical 
about minor errors in the process of attainment. With all his 
strange misunderstanding of those whom personal associations 
and traditions might have taught him to know better, the Vice- 
president of the Council has proved himself an able lieutenant 
of his illustrious chief, and even by his imperfect measure for 
English elementary education has contributed not a little to the 
general design of the ministerial policy. The errors to which 
we have referred will right themselves. They must do so; 
because their incongruities are seeds of dissolution. Ad- 
vanced reformers may have looked dismal or indignant, and 
smooth clerics been wrinkled with smiles at the reactionary 
tendency of details in the measure. Nay, admirers of State- 
paid religion have hugged themselves in ecstasy at the 
proof it gives of the return of public feeling toward the 
principle of Church Establishment. As well might they count 
on the backward bearing of side eddies above Niagara Fall. 
The main, central, and persistent tendency of the law will 
operate—is now operating—so as to sweep away all vested 
interests in ignorance; to make the education of future citizens 
the care of the nation, not of the sects; to bring all schools into 
one imperial system, locally managed by the ratepayers ; and, 
finally, to exclude subjects unfitted for the secular school-room, 
and which in such a soil are barren of all results save contro- 
versial eloquence on school-boards. But if such a process 
requires various amendments of the present Act, they are such 
as can scarcely be expected from a Tory Ministry. 

The space at our disposal will not allow us to review in detail 
any other great legislative results of ministerial activity. But we 
cannot forbear noting one other illustration of what we have 
affirmed to be two characteristic and connected aims of the Glad- 
stone policy,—the healing of social schism, and the enhancement 
of the value of the enlarged public opinion thus created. The 
conjunction in the Queen’s Speech for 1871 of a suggestion for 
the removal of trades union disabilities, with the promise of a 
measure for secret voting, was in this view significant. The sort 
of outlawry in which, notwithstanding the repeal of the old com- 
bination laws, trades unions were still left, so far as concerned the 
protection of their funds, and their power over defaulting sub- 
scribers, was naturally a very sore subject with the working 
classes; and seemed to justify their prejudiced conviction of an 
opposition between their interests and those of capital. Nor is 
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the happy influence of the removal of this injustice to be depre- 
ciated because of the animosity engendered by severe sentences 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, like that on the gas- 
stokers in London, cr by ill-considered harshness like that of 
the Chipping Norton magistrates. That the relations of employer 
and employed admit of further amelioration by legal reforms no 
one can welldeny. But even though we allow that the existence 
of that abnormal species, ‘ the Conservative working man,’ 
may have been triumphantly proved by the specimens which 
were yoked to Mr. Disraeli’s Manchester chariot, we yet credit 
even them with more common sense than to expect any further 
concessions from a party which counts the agricultural labourer’s 
lot among the glories of the British constitution. We repeat 
that the present administration has been true to the first principle 
of its policy in giving trades unions a stronger legal position 
than they ever had betore; a position which increases self-respect 
and promotes moderate counsels. But while by such measures 
the working classes are taught to realize their unity with the 
body politic, it is necessary that the larger opinion thus made 
available for national councils should become not merely more en- 
lightened, but more directly accessible. We do not get at the mind 
of the nation by ascertaining the desires of employers and land- 
lords. But this was all we were sure of obtaining by the old 
process of polling. And therefore, the Ballot Act, which ensured 
that if a man is influenced he shall, at least, be influenced with 
his own consent, may be reckoned among those measures which 
seek to enhance the value of that larger body of opinion obtained 
by welding the nation into one. Such an Act, though naturally 
thrown out by the Lords for a year, was a very appropriate com- 
panion of the Trades Union Disabilities Bill. We are not sur- 
prised that our first experience of secret voting should exhibit 
results apparently identical with those of the previous system. 
The truth is that old customs have engendered amongst ignorant 
voters a habit of dependence, which leaves them, except under 
the excitement of some great crisis, absolutely no opinion of their 
own. The true advantage to be expected from the Ballot is, not 
a sudden change in any local balance of party, but the gradual 
formation of a better habit, as undue influence becomes more 
and more difficult and uncertain in operation. If, apart from all 
corruption, people choose to be influenced by the opinions and 
desires of employers and others, they have a perfect right to be 
so. All we demand is that they shall not be so influenced apart 
from their own free consent. And this, at least, secret voting 
will secure. 


But after all, the affairs of a great nation cannot await the 
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slow healing of social schism, or the still slower enlightenment 
and enfranchisement of opinion. These aims must indeed, 
in the present state of things, form the germ of any great liberal 
policy ; and the measures to which we have alluded, as well as 
the extensive abolition of religious tests in the universities, and 
the more imperfect action of the Endowed Schools Commission, 
show clearly enough how important a place such purposes have 
had in the general design of the existing administration. But 
the final aim of all liberal policy, the application of public opinion 
to the free development of the national resources both physical 
and intellectual, cannot possibly remain in abeyance until the 
machinery for that development is perfected. Nor can it be 
charged against the Ministry that they have failed to give fair 
attention to the objects thus suggested. It isa well-known fact, 
admitted indeed by the Conservatives themselves, though they 
attribute it to mere accidents of fortune, that while the revenue 
has generally languished and the national expenditure has per- 
sistently expanded under Tory administrations, there has 
always been a marked tendency to precisely converse results, 
when the Liberals have been in power. The telling speech of 
Mr. Childers, delivered on this year’s budget, and since re-pub- 
lished with the addition of some remarkable statistics, brings 
out this point very clearly. Nor could a more striking illustra- 
tion be given than the almost startling change in financial policy 
which was introduced on the accession of the present Ministry, 
and the brilliant success which attended it. Mr. Ward Hunt’s 
estimates for 1868 amounted to upwards of £73,000,000, and 
the receipts were rather more than half a million less than his 
expectation. Reductions in expenditure had indeed reduced 
the actual deficit,—excluding the unexpected expenses of the 
Abyssinian expedition which do not here come into calculation,— 
to a very trifling amount. But even a small sum on the wrong 
side of the national balance sheet is generally ominous of some 
mistaken policy. In 1869 the estimates were reduced by rather 
more than two millions and u quarter, the reductions taking 
place mainly in the expenses of the army and navy. The un- 
looked for expenditure on the Abyssinian war had to be in 
considerable part provided for out of that year’s revenue. Yet, 
by an ingenious alteration in the method of collection, Mr. 
Lowe produced one of the most startling budgets ever known, 
leaving him a surplus of more than three millions and a quarter 
to dispose of. The convenience of the new method of collecting 
the taxes may be open to question. But the use made of the sur- 
plus was so good that the expansion given to trade amply atoned 
for any temporary inconvenience felt. The diminution of the 
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income-tax, the abolition of the last remnant of the corn duty, 
the freedom given to fire insurance, and the lessening of fiscal 
burdens on locomotion, were all typical of that wise and sound 
finance which presses lightly on productive energy or prudential 
self-control, trusting to the recuperative power of expanding 
trade, and drawing upon the luxury which it creates. The result 
then was,as Mr. Lowe stated next year, the largest revenue ever 
raised in this country except during the last three years of the 
French war. On the other hand, the expenditure being largely 
under that of the previous year, and the rule of economy con- 
tinuing, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had more than four 
millions and a quarter at his disposal. Another reduction on 
the income tax, the institution of a halfpenny postage, the com- 
mutation of five per cent. on railway passenger traffic to one per 
cent. on gross receipts, the reduction of the duty on sugar, and 
a concession to farmers in regard to malt used for feeding cattle, 
all tended to clear the channels and increase the impetus of 
trade. Then came the thunder-clap of the Franco-German 
war. And the increase of the armed strength of the country, 
if not in obedience to necessity, at least in deference to public 
opinion, forbade any further progress in the reduction of expendi- 
ture. On the contrary, nearly £3,000,000 more were de- 
manded for the army alone. The somewhat ludicrous fiasco of 
the match-tax, and the vindictive visitation of its failure on 
payers of income-tax, can hardly be quoted to Mr. Lowe’s credit. 
Yet it was a great triumph to show, in introducing that unfor- 
tunate budget, that in two years the remissions of taxation had 
amounted to £8,600,000, of which more than two-thirds, or 
£6,000,000, had been recovered by the expansion of trade. In 
addition it appeared that since 1868 the public debt had been 
reduced by nearly ten millions and a half, thus showing that not 
only were the resources of the country in course of rapid develop- 
ment, but its permanent burdens were decreasing. But though 
the budget of 1870 represents the last serious effort to reduce 
the ordinary expenditure of the nation ; though the state of the 
Continent, the cost of abolishing purchase in the army, and, 
finally, the Alabama claims, have united to keep the estimates 
unpleasantly high, the wisdom of previous remissions of taxation 
has been abundantly demonstrated by the facility with which 
remaining sources of revenue have kept pace with the demands 
of the public service. ‘ We did not know what was going to 
‘ happen,’ said Mr. Lowe, with that blunt plainness, which on the 
whole seems to sit more naturally upon him than the wild 
rhetoric of his single-session eloquence. ‘It is obvious,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that where you have surplus taxes which are a consider- 
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‘able injury to the country,{it is the part of a wise man to use his 
‘surplus at once, and not to be tempted to hang back on account 
‘of something that may never happen.’ The words we have 
italicized show a feeling about the evil of unnecessary taxation, 
which we should do well to encourage in every government that 
has charge of our destinies. When taxes are borne with ap- 
parent ease, any minister, whose power depends upon popularity 
with what is called very significantly the ruling class, is strongly 
tempted to keep them in hand, in case they should be required 
by some sudden and unexpected crisis. To act boldly upon the 
principle enunciated by Mr. Lowe requires at once a business- 
like realization of the hindrances which taxes offer to produc- 
tion, and also a statesmanlike faith in the national will and 
power to meet all real necessities as they arise. It is true that 
the more recent budgets have shown less desire than some of us 
could have wished to see, to lessen the expenditure on an army, 
which at the best can count for very little amidst the gigantic 
hosts of France, Germany, or Russia. True, the expensive 
game of gun against plate-armour is played in a manner which 
verges on absurdity. ‘True, our ships continue to be designed on 
one plan, built upon another, developed according to a third, 
cut down to realize a fourth idea, and re-altered to meet a fifth, 
sometimes before they have been even once in commission. 
True, needless stores are bought, sold off at a half or a third of 
their cost, and occasionally, if we may credit some stories, 
bought again, the very same stores, at the original or even a 
higher price. But the abuses incident to the vast administra- 
tive machinery of a wealthy empire, after accumulating for ages, 
and receiving a morbid impulse from the prosperity of this cen- 
tury, are scarcely likely to be removed in a life-time, much less 
during the tenure of asingle Ministry. Butif, while the revenue 
is raised on principles as sound as the times will bear, such 
alterations of system are made as will facilitate economy in times 
to come, it seems difficult to conceive that much could be gained 
by any mere shuffling of party cards or exchange of pieces on 
the board. And such an idea we believe to be realized in the 
conjunction of Mr. Lowe’s generally sound finance with the 
progress of Mr. Cardwell’s scheme for the re-organization of the 
army. This scheme will require some years to mature it; but 
with its local centres and the municipal associations they are 
likely to create,—with its absorption of all auxiliary forces into 
one system,—with its skeleton battalions, and the facility with 
which, if we may be pardoned the figure, the dry bones may be 
clothed with sinews and flesh, and made to start upon their feet 
‘an exceeding great army,’—we venture to predict that Mr. 
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Cardwell’s plan will put it into the power, if not of the present, 
at least of some future Ministry, to save out of the army estimates 
sufficient ‘to meet a very much larger expenditure on public 
elementary education. The policy of persistently under-estimat- 
ing an almost certain revenue appears open to question, and 
indeed at variance with the common-sense principle enunciated 
by Mr. Lowe himself, as quoted above. But so long ‘as the 
yawning gulf of the National Debt exists to receive each surplus 
as it arjses, there is a good deal of practical convenience in the 
result. And at all events it is much better than an occasional 
deficit through bungling finance, with the certainty that in such 
a case the requisite additional revenue would be obtained by the 
sacrifice of the country’s productive energies to the apparent 
security of its realized wealth. 

It is the habit of a certain superfine party, of doubtful political 
colour—a party whose poetical sentiments are illustrated b 
admiration of Jamaica massacres, and idolatry of slave-holding 
chivalry —to sneer at the main lines of Liberal policy as 
materialistic and prosaic, indicative of an exclusive care for the 
physical comfort of the nation, to the disregard of ‘its true 
honour and its highest interests. A Ministry which has sig- 
nalized almost every session of its existence by some great pro- 
posal for the extension and emancipation of public instruction is 
scarcely exposed to such a criticism. And if anything more 
were needed to show how fully alive is the present Government 
to the truth that the moral energy of the people is a nobler and 
more fruitful wealth than any material possession, it is given by 
their determined effort to diminish the evils of the liquor 
traffic. How much courage was needed not only to resolve upon 
such an effort, but to return to it after a failure amidst angry 
clamour, can be justly conceived only when we bear in mind the 
enormous and growingly dangerous political power wielded by 
the licensed victuallers. With an enormous capital invested in 
the trade, with an organization complete and effective as that 
of the Wesleyans or Jesuits, with a centre of influence in every 
tap-room and beer-house, with the means of a dangerous agita- 
tion always at hand by an appeal to the worst appetites of an 
uneducated mob, the interests of the liquor traffic have lately 
assumed a position which is a standing'threat to statesmen who 
have at heart the moral elevation of the masses. The difficulty 
of the problem is likewise increased by the fact that so large a 
proportion of the revenue is raised by intoxicating drinks. But 
this, whatever anxieties it may occasion, is the necessary result 
f the just and economical fiscal policy which spares productive 
nergy and bears heavily on unnecessary luxuries, Nor 4 we 
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refrain from adding that, politically speaking, the problem is 
still further complicated by impracticable partisans of impossible 
measures like the Permissive Bill, who at once aggravate the 
passions associated with vested interests, and weaken the cause 
of rational reform. Under these circumstances the subject of 
the liquor traffic is one which a Ministry careful only of its own 
popularity might be strongly tempted to let alone. And the 
resolute effort made by the present Home Secretary to improve 
the regulations of the trade deserves, we think, more credit than 
it has received. The provisions of the measure may be compli- 
cated ; but so are the interests involved. It may be capable of 
amendment; but it is a move in the right direction. And 
reports which reach us of the diminution of drunkenness, 
especially in provincial towns, lead us to believe that the Act is 
not without practical results. That habitual topers incapable of 
self-control, should in many cases have behaved like angry 
children, is not a matter of surprise. But the common sense of 
each little community which finds the public-houses turning out 
comparatively sober men at eleven o’clock, instead of drunken 
rioters at twelve, is satisfied that the difference in the time of 
closing is a very salutary reform. 

Believing that the main business of an English administra- 
tion is to secure the prosperity of Great Britain, and not to 
meddle in the affairs of other nations, we have confined our 
attention to home administration. Nor, indeed, is there much 
need to say anything of foreign policy. For, despite the idle 
vapouring of English junkerism, the great body of the nation is 
satisfied that the present Government has known how to combine 
the policy of non-intervention with faithfulness to engagements 
already undertaken, and with a due regard to the national 
honour. The national honour, we say, using the phrase not in 
that sense of corporate vanity which suggests rather ‘the wild 
‘hysterics of the Celt’ than the conscious strength of an inviol- 
able land, but in the sense of a national self-respect so securely 
enthroned on the achievements of a thousand years that it can 
afford to set an example to the world of moderation, and even 
of self-sacrifice, in the cause of peace. The respect shown for 
the frontiers of Belgium in the war of 1870 was a tribute to 
the fearless integrity with which, notwithstanding the sneers of 
French colonels and German junkers this country is credited 
where her word is pledged. ‘The alteration of the treaty with 
Russia was inevitable; and only blind obstinacy could have 
insisted on retaining conditions, perhaps originally unreason- 
able, and in changed circumstances impossible of enforcement. 
The more recent story of the Alabama claims and the San Juan 
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arbitration is lamented by some, as exposing England to the 
charge of stooping to any humiliation rather than risk a 
formidable war. If, however, a nation that has singly with- 
stood a whole world in arms cannot afford to lead the way in 
inaugurating the new era of peaceful international discussion, 
which is one of the brightest hopes and one of the most certain 
promises of the future, military glory is even a poorer thing 
than philosophers have represented it to be. To our mind the 
attitude of the Government, and of the nation it represented, 
during the time of suspense at the commencement of the Geneva 
sittings, will be recognised as combining some of the noblest 
qualities which a glorious history ought to produce. The eager 
self-assertion of a nation just snatched from ruin, the childish 
cunning of the young republic, the sharp practice of American 
lawyers, together with the amazing impudence of the ridiculous 
‘indirect claims,’ will, in times to come, be contrasted with the 
calm determination of a renowned empire to avoid the world- 
wide ruin of an unspeakable war; with the frank and dignified 
expression of regret for a clear administrative error; with the 
patience that waited till pretentious assumption had frothed 
itself away ; and, above all, with the generous consent given by 
this country, in the interest of the future, to be tried by 
rules which were not in force when the dispute arose. And 
whatever lustre may then brighten the memory of those who 
have sought at any expense of vanity to shorten the reign of 
brute passion in the tribunal of nations, the names of the present 
Prime Minister of England, and of all who shared with him at 
that momentous crisis the direction of our policy, will surely 
derive from it no inconsiderable portion of their fame. 

From such a survey it might seem obvious to conclude that 
the coming appeal to the constituencies can have but one issue, 
the triumphant return of the Ministry to the power which, on 
the whole, they have used so well. Nor would the interested 
rumours of Conservative reaction much affect our judgment. 
But it is impossible to conceal that the attitude taken by the 
Government on several questions involving religious equality, 
and notably Mr. Gladstone’s emphatic repudiation of any 
sympathy with the aims very moderately announced by Mr. 
Miall in a recent debate, have spread considerable disaffection 
amongst that portion of the Liberal party which feels most 
acutely the complicated, subtle, and all-pervasive injustice 
inseparable from the existence of an Established Church in a 
nation of almost innumerable beliefs. On the other hand it 
ought to be remembered that Mr. Gladstone has taken his 
stand on his interpretation of public opinion, It is impossible 
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to conceive now that he should ever take upa merely obstructive 
position. But in the present state of the question it‘is difficult 
to imagine how, in a post of such supreme responsibility, he 
could have used language very different from that of his recent 
speech. To have spoken with less decision would have been to 
precipitate a struggle, for the issue of which he is avowedly 
not prepared. It is not, indeed, unlikely that when the battle 
can no longer be deferred, the final victory will be preceded by 
repeated failures to maintain a Liberal administration apart from 
a disestablishment policy. But we confess that if we are to 
fall into the hands of the Tories, we should like to choose our 
time ; and the present seems to us scarcely opportune. We 
can imagine, for instance, possible changes in the relative 
positions of Tory candidates for office, which would give us far 
more confidence than we could feel just now. If Phoebus must 
needs drop the chariot reins, we would rather it did not happen 
just when that rash youth Phaéthon is hanging about the gates 
of the solar palace. Let us have some prospect of a steady 
driver, who, if he does not dazzle, refrains also from scorch- 
ing us. 

The man in power now is not so common a gift of fortune 
that we can afford lightly to dispense with his services. ‘The 
combination of popular sympathies with traditional inspiration, 
of courageous faith in the future with profound veneration of 
the past, forms an admirable foundation for the character of an 
English statesman; but it isnot very frequently found in anything 
like equally balanced perfection. The ambition, which spurs a 
man in the race of public life, too often mars the sincerity of 
devotion to principle. Magnificent powers of debate are not 
very often combined with minute mastery of details in adminis- 
tration. The subtlety which traces a question through all 
possible issues, is not usually conjoined with the sweep of 
thought that commands confusion into order. Susceptibility to 
the charm of venerable religious forms is rarely associated with 
the courage that holds to practical justice as the truest faith. 
Swift facility and patient drudgery are not generally possible 


to the same mind. The statesman and the leader of the people J 


are for the most part two different men. But standing on 
Blackheath, nearly two years ago, on that October day, when 
Mr. Gladstone addressed not his own constituents only, but the 
people of England, we received an impression of transcendent 
personal power and almost prophetic inspiration for a great 
mission, such as is never made by a merely oratorical display. 
The strong resonant voice and honest intonation, the unrivalled 
facility of expression and telling clearness of exposition, all 
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were striking in their way. But all were nothing compared 
with the unspoken, because unspeakable, depth of sympathy 
with the people, which was the real spell that held them 
fast. Looking forth upon the dense multitude, that stretched 
away almost without visible limit, a sight always impressive, 
but, when it brings home personal responsibility, most solemn 
and even dread, the speaker seemed to realize a position 
such as few orators have ever held in all the history of the 
world. No despot over a race of serfs,-no commander of 
legions, no president of a republic, ever held in hand so 
many popular impulses, which at his touch might be turned 
into law or fact. No one, perhaps, ever felt his personal will 
and thought in such direct powerful communion with the varied 
and mighty forces which go to make up a highly organized 
national life. And with the sense of power came also the 
vivid realization that the springs of that power lay in the 
intelligent harmony of innumerable individual purposes. In a 
tone, the solemnity of which was touched by pathos, he insisted 
that all the energy of legislation is ineffectual, compared with 
the. blessings which the people can achieve for themselves. 
Carried, by a desire to be all things to all men, beyond the fear 
of superfine critics or hysterical bishops, he quoted with heart 
os a common-sense rhyme which he found in a ‘ doubtful 
book’ :— 

‘ People throughout the land 

Join in one social band, 

And save yourselves. 

If you would happy be, 

Free from all slavery, 

Banish all knavery, 

And save yourselves.’ 


The fashionable criticism which has nothing but rose-water 
regrets or explanations for rank blasphemy and coarse per- 
sonality, when the offender belongs to the Dundreary set, 
denounced such an innocent quotation as a deliberate praise 
of atheism. The populace knew better, and received it as the 
key to a policy, which, just because it is inspired by religious 
faith, seeks the healing of social schism, the enlightenment of 
national opinion, and the development of the national life, by 
appealing to the common sense and self-control of the people 
themselves. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


History of Two Queens. I. Catherine of Arragon. II. Anne 
Boleyn. By Witttam Herwortn Dixon. Two vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


i This is by far the best of Mr. Dixon’s books. He has apparently 
4 struggled hard, and with success, against his besetting sin of 
he resonant rhetoric, and has been convinced that history is not to be 
Pa written in epigrams and grand climaxes. His style still swells with 


tumid effort like the sea after a storm has gone down; but we read with 
comparative ease, and are not jerked from sentence to sentence as 
travellers climbing the great pyramid are pulled from step to step by 
the Arabs. We get wearied enough with Dryasdust historians, and 
are disposed to welcome even Carlylese, only it tires us more speedily 
¢ still. This is not the true alternative, but a springiness of movement 
i and a vividness of picturing, which harmonize vivacity and earnest 
Ah truthfulness, and equally please the taste and inspire confidence in the 
teacher. Mr. Dixon, moreover, refers us to his authorities, although even 
yet somewhat more of precision is desirable ; his method being to refer 
in an Appendix to the numbered paragraphs of his chapters. We prefer 
the more exact foot-note references of our classical historians, from 
Gibbon to Freeman. Few readers, moreover, will be able to verify the 
references, which may still be an advantage, for Mr. Dixon certainly does 
not inspire much confidence in his historic exactitude. ‘The result is a 
softening of the somewhat merciless tone of the critics towards him; 
such of them as have noticed at all the present volumes are more 
measured in their censure and sympathetic in their commendation. Mr. 
Dixon undoubtedly possesses in an unusual degree the faculty of vivacious 
and picturesque writing; and if he continue to submit himself to exact 
and severe discipline so as to check his tendency to exuberance, 
to pompous method, to catch-words and epithets, and to rhetorical 
exaggeration, he may produce works which will do service to his 
generation. We accept his present work as a very fair augury of 
this. We should have liked it better, however, had he been candid 
enough to have told us how much of his account of Catherine had 
rte before in the book which he in part edited for the Duke of 
anchester. 

These two bulky volumes are not only restricted to Catherine, 
the first of the two queens; but they contain her history only up 
to the time of her marriage with Henry. Chiefly they are devoted to a 
eneral history of Spain during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
into which the figure of Catherine occasionally and furtively creeps. 
Of course a general conception of the state of things in Spain and in 
Europe at the time of Catherine’s appearance on the stage is legitimate 
enough; but to occupy the greater part of two thick octavo volumes with 
general history preparatory to the appearance of only one of the two 
queens whose biographies he proposes to write, is surely to build a 
portico out of all proportion to the semi-detached villa to which it is to 
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introduce us. Led on by the fascination of his theme, Mr. Dixon has 
clearly lost sight of all historical proportion ; he has related the history 
of a kingdom, and partly that of Europe, apropos of a young girl of sixteen 
leaving the former to marry Arthur, Prince of Wales, never to see it again. 
With the narrative itself, however, we do not quarrel, save that it is 
needlessly spun out by imaginative details. It is full of interest and 
romance, and is written with a graphic power that will gratify and fasci- 
nate ordinary readers. We can only say generally that it blends in 
a very dramatic way the history of Ferdinand’s conquest of the Moors, 
the history of Isabella’s establishment of the inquisition, the history of 
the wars of Charles and Francis of France, and the history of Henry VII.. 
of England, giving special prominence to the romantic episodes of Juana 
of Castille, and of Perkin Warbeck and his adventures; and of course 
adopting the most extravagant theories of both. Juana was zot mad, 
and Perkin was the Duke of York. The scenes change like those of a 
drama. Mr. Dixon instinctively fastens upon the romantic, which 
fascinates him so much that wherever he finds it he developes it out of 
all proportion. This, however, makes his books read like a novel. Let 
our readers refer for an example to the various legends about Perkin 
Warbeck, vol. i. pp. 255—8. 

Mr. Dixon also gives us picturesque sketches of the Friends of Light, 


against whose perilous scholarship and freethinking Isabella especially 
arrayed her inquisitcrs ; also of Jewish learning and art, which, at the 
time of the cruel persecution and expulsion of the Jews from Spain by 
Isabella, were the chief culture of Spain. 

‘'The poor and aged Hebrews thought of the long road and of the 
‘unknown journey’s end. ‘“ Come,” said Abravanel, “let us quit these 
‘lands, and seek a place elsewhere.” A month flew past, and men with 
‘horns strode up and down the city, crying out, “ Begone, ye Jews, 
‘begone! A month is past. In two months more, all ye who lag 
‘ behind are lost.” Each month these men with horns strode up and 
‘down the city, calling on the Jews to fly from coming wrath. In 
‘ families they broke up house and home: but who would buy the things 
‘ they had to leave behind? ‘They were compelled to go, and could 
‘ not carry with them produce and workshop implement of trade. An 
‘ artist had to quit his study, and a scholar had to lose his books. Zacuto 
‘left his globes and astrolabes behind. No one would buy the things for 
‘which he had no use, and few would give a price for things of daily 
‘need. A house was sold for a donkey, a vineyard for a piece of cloth. 
‘ But loss of house and land was ‘not the worst. A Jew has a peculiar 
‘ reverence for the field in which his father sleeps; and feels his deepest 
* pang when taking farewell of his family grave. The record of one 
‘scene remains. ‘The Hebrews of Segovia, who had flourished under 
‘ Enrique the Liberal, received the edict of expulsion with amazement, 
‘and delayed their flight in some vague hope that such a monstrous act 
‘would never be enforced. When they were undeceived their miser 
‘ became supreme. Without a tear they broke up house and farm, and, 
‘having left and lost them all, slept their final sleep on earth. In 
‘ groups they fell upon their knees, and spent three days and nights 
‘in fervent prayer. At last they rose and girded up their loins for 
‘flight. “In one day,” says Abravanel, “three hundred thousand, 
‘ young and old, were ready for the march. With God for leader we set 


The thread of Catherine’s life is soon introduced into the web, and her 
dismal early years in the Alhambra Palace are described. A strong and 
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fitful girl, proud, self-willed, fair and bright, but with her education 
deplorably neglected, she learnt neither French nor English, and knew 
little more than monks and inquisitors chose to tell her. Engaged to 
marry Prince Arthur of Wales from the time that she was two years 
old, not a single attempt was made to qualify her for her destiny. We 
get a vivid conception of the character of Henry VII.; his morbidness, 

is aversion to war, his parsimony, and his feebleness. The endeavour 
of Ferdinand and he to outwit each other in the matter of Catherine's 
marriage portion is a rich comic element in the narrative. The mean 
selfishness and unscrupulous craft of Ferdinand and the morose bigotry 
and superstition of Isabella are also well brought out. 

No sooner was Prince Arthur dead at Ludlow Castle than Isabella 
and Ferdinand, under the influence of motives both selfish and sordid, 
formed their plans for marrying Catherine to his brother Henry, now 
become heir to the throne, who is here depicted in his robust, clever, 
manly youth, as a young hero of romance. ‘Then follow the intrigues to 

et, first Henry VII. to consent and appear to take the initiative, and 
then the necessary dispensation from the pope; the history of which is 
related in detail, inasmuch as its after bearings upon the divorce and the 
Reformation were so important. That the marriage with Arthur was 
consummated, and that Catherine was Arthur’s widow, are abundantly 
demonstrated. This was indeed the case upon which the dispensation was 
requested by England. Henry VII. died, and the intriguing was sud- 
denly and romantically brought to an end by Henry and Catherine, 
stealing out of the palace at Greenwich one fine morning in June, 1509, 
and going to a little Franciscan chapel near the palace wall, and cele- 
brating a clandestine marriage. ‘ Who stood beside the altar, who gave 
* away the bride, who witnessed the rite, who blessed the union, we are 
‘nowhere told. It was a secret act that made the king and princess man 
‘and wife. One person only, other than the priest, is named as present, 
‘ Gonsalvo de Puebla, son of the late ambassador from Spain. No mem- 
‘ ber of the council knew that such a rite was being performed tliat day. 
* No bishop gave his blessing, and no chancellor signed the register. No 
‘ page, no gentleman of the household came with king and princess to that 
‘modest shrine. The bearer of the privy purse was absent. If Father 
‘ Forrest tied the knot, he never told the tale; nor is there any record in 
* the volumes of his order of the great and ominous deed then done.’ 
Mr. Dixon’s book, if not severely historical, is yet romantically interest- 
ing. He has had the advantage of using for the first time the stores of 
fresh and interesting material which modern research among the archives 
of Spain, Italy, and England has brought to light. 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography Biblical and Classical. 
Compiled under the Superintendence of Dr. Witt1am 
and Mr. Grove. Part II. John Murray. 


The second part of this superb work contains eight maps—viz., 
Jerusalem (ancient and modern); a map to illustrate the New Testa- 
ment; the Peloponnesus; the coasts and islands of the Aigean Sea; 
Greece in the beginning of the Peloponnesian War; Greece at ‘the 
time of the Achzan and (tolian League ; Empires of the Babylonians, 
Indians, Medes, and Persians; Empire of Alexander the Great. Every 

oint seems to have been considered with the minutest care, and in the 
ight of the latest authorities. Exception, however, must be taken to 
the plan of the Haram-es-Sherif, at Jerusalem, where, as in the 
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‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ Mr. Ferguson’s wild theories have been 
followed, and the Temple area, contrary to all the ancient traditions, 
has been placed in the south-west angle, of course excluding the Dome 
of the Rock, with the rough untouched natural crown of the Rock which 
it encloses, projecting some four or five feet above the level surface of 
the Haram, and some sixteen feet in diameter; which it is almost im- 
possible to doubt has been left untouched by traditional reverence as 
the summit of Moriah, the threshing-floor of Araunah, the place 
of David’s sacrifice and of the sacrificial altar of the Temple. 
For a summary of the argument, and for the testimony of recent 
explorations, we must refer to the appendix to Besant and Palmer’s 
admirable ‘ History of Jerusalem.’ The editors, however, have forborne 
to apply to the Dome of the Rock the terms ‘ Anastasis’ or ‘ Church of 
‘Holy Sepulchre,’ as Mr. Ferguson does in the dictionary, neither have 
they attempted to determine the site of Antonia. As in the first part, 
the maps are perfect in their artistic beauty. They have the authority 
of all modern research and learning; they are beautifully lucid in 
colouring and in general indications of changing conditions; and they 
are accompanied with very full topographical indices. When completed, 
this Atlas, like the dictionaries which it illustrates, must be an authority 
in the library of the scholar—an authority with which no other can come 
into competition. 


The Personal Life of George Grote. Compiled from Family 
Documents, Private Memoranda, and Original Letters to 
and from various Friends. By Mrs. Grorr. John 
Murray. 


Mrs. Grote is emphatic in marking the limits of this memoir, and 
explicit in the intimation that in due time we may expect a literary 
memoir which will unfold the history of Mr. Grote’s mind and appraise 
his works, so as to shape or help in shaping the judgment to be passed 
upon his place in the world of letters. We cannot for a moment hesitate 
in pronouncing it to be a very high one. In addition to the intrinsic 
merits of his great history—hitherto supreme, and likely, we think, long 
so to be, among the perpetual attempts to tell afresh the great Grecian 
story—Mrs. Grote has told us enough to show that the instincts of the 
true scholar and historian were so strong in him as to amount to his- 
torical genius. As the basis we place the instinct of liberty, that peculiar 
appreciation of true freedom as distinguished from lawlessness, and that 
wise sympathy with it, which we are presumptuous enough to think only 
an Englishman to be fully capable of; for it requires a heritage of free- 
dom such as our history happily is, to attemper abstract principles and 
natural instincts into the true feeling and atmosphere of a historian of 
liberty. Frenchmen and Germans are no doubt equally capable of it 
subjectively, but they have not been so nurtured; hence a certain theo- 
rizing about freedom, which is characteristic of both, occasionally passing 
into exaggeration. All Englishmen do not possess it. Gibbon did, but 
Hume did not. Macaulay did; Freeman does; Froude does; Burton 
does; but Alison was destitute of it. Pre-eminently did Grote possess 
it. The school of Bentham and James Mili nurtured his English instinets, 
and freed them from the accretion of superstition that is apt to gather 
round the admirers of a monarchical constitution. Grote was taught to 
judge institutions on their own merits, and to sympathize with whatever 
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was freest and most conducive to manly self-government. Hence his 
early excess of republicanism was corrected by his experimental judg- 
ment; and without his sympathy for liberty being diminished one iota, 
he learnt to recognise its highest presence under the forms of our own 
constitution. 

Next, Mr. Grote had a passion for severe study. The records of his 
diary show how, while engaged in the iene heut in Threadneedle- 
street, he snatched early hours and late for reading works on political, 
social, and commercial economy—English and French—annotating what 
he read with care and independence of judgment. In his diary for the 
latter part of 1818, written to keep Miss Lewin informed of his way of 
life, we read, ‘ Read Say for a couple of hours.’ ‘Read Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth 
‘ of Nations” till eight.’ ‘Finished Say’s ‘ Economic Politique.” Finished 
‘ my notes on Say’s “ Definition of Price.’”’ Read over again that part of 
‘ Say’s second volume which refers to consumption. It requires some 
‘ further meditation before I shall have thoroughly comprehended it. I 
‘ also revolved in my mind the reasons which hinder capital and labour 
‘ from equalizing themselves in all trades.’ ‘ Read over again Say’s chap- 
‘ ter on Capital, and put down some remarks on it in order to clear up 
‘ my notions on the subject, as I found occasion to suspect the soundness 
‘ of some I had before entertained.’ ‘ Rose at half-past six. Read some 
‘ more Say on the “ Division of Labour.” Read over again the “ Disser- 
‘ tation on Virtue,” which is subjoined to Butler’s “ Analogy,” with very 
‘ great pleasure. Itis equally deep and accurate. After breakfast I opened 
‘the second volume of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” and read the first 
‘ chapter on the or and Accumulation of Capital Stock.’ ‘ Rose 
‘soon after six. Read Say’s chapter on ‘“ Commercial Industry.”’ 
‘ Rose at six. Read Say’s chapter on the Accumulation of Capital; 
‘ wrote some remarks on the meaning which he annexes to the word 
‘ unproductive, in which I think he has fallen into some confusion.’ ‘ Rose 
‘at six. Read Say’s chapter on the Circulation of Commodities, which is 
‘admirable.’ ‘ Rose at half-past six. Read Say and Turgot until twelve, 
‘and put down some remarks on the manner in which accumulation 
‘takes place. Neither Say nor Turgot completely satisfy my mind on 
‘this subject. Read Adam Smith’s incomparable chapter on the Mer- 
‘ cantile System; compared his account of it with that of Say. Whatever 
‘is good in the latter is taken from Adam Smith.’ ‘Found my mind 
‘languid, so that I was obliged to change my study, and took up a 
‘ dissertation of Turgot, “ Sur les Valeurs et Monnoies,”’ which I read 
‘ with considerable attention.’ ‘ Having passed a sleepless night, I did 
‘not rise till half-past seven. Read some more of Turgot’s ‘* Valeurs 
‘et Monnoies.”’ ‘Passed the evening in studying Turgot, and digesting 
‘and committing to paper my notions on him.’ ‘ Read some of Ricardo’s 
‘ Political Economy, until half-past ten.’ ‘Rose at six. Read some of 
‘ A. Smith on “ Wages,” and also that part of Ricardo that I had read the 
‘ night before over again.’ ‘ Read part of the first book of Aristotle’s 
‘ « Politics,” with a view to ascertain his notions on the original barrenness 
* of money, and on trade in general. Drew out on paper a rough sketch 
‘ of some notions which I had in my head relative to the “ Metaphysics of 
Political Economy.””’ 

These extracts from a lover’s diary of a few weeks are somewhat 
formidable ; they show how entirely a passion with Grote severe study 
was, and are a lesson to young men on the manner in which great men 
become such. Without severe and exact study no man becomes a 
scholar. Grote’s taste for classics was acquired at the Charterhouse 
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School under Dr. Raine, and with his love for history, especially the 
legendary beginnings of history, was a passion equally strong with that 
for political economy. Grote indeed could heartily have sympathized 
with the sentiments of his most intimate friend Sir G. C. Lewis that ‘ life 
would be tolerable were it not for its amusements.’ 

George Grote was born in 1794. His grandfather emigrated from 
Bremen to this country in the middle of the eighteenth century, and after 
afew years of successful business as a general merchant, he founded 
with Mr. George Prescott the banking-house of Grote, Prescott, and Co. 
His father, George Grote, married a daughter of Dr. Peckwell, one of Lady 
Huntingdon’s chaplains. He was a rigid and selfish martinet, and she 
a narrow and ascetic evangelical, exercising upon her husband and 
household anything but a happy influence. Tie selfishness of the father 
interdicted the marriage of his son for two years after his engagement, 
and throughout the life of the father he had but little in common with 
his son, and was destitute of all sympathy with his scholastic tastes. 
After his marriage George and his bride lived at the banking-house, 
Threadneedle-street, with very stinted means. He soon became acquainted 
with James Mill, father of John Stuart Mill, and was greatly moulded 
by that somewhat austere thinker, and by his master and friend Jeremy 
Benthan. It was chiefly from James Mill that Mr. Grote derived 
his strong republican notions, his aversion to an aristocracy if not a 
monarchy, and his antagonism to an Established Church. The former 
was somewhat modified in later life, but the latter underwent no change. 
From James Mill and Bentham, too, he derived the utilitarian philoso- 
phy which so strongly characterized him, and which he laboured with, 
we think, such disastrous success to establish in University College. 
His aversion to the aristocracy led Mrs. Grote to relinquish her numerous 
friends and connections in that circle of society, when she tells us ‘ her 
‘ inclinations would fain have led her to cultivate their sympathies by 
‘ frequenting their houses.’ Here and in other places Mrs. Grote permits 
indications of her martyr-spirit to appear, although she was a real and 
a noble wife. It is amusing that, in 1869, Mr. Gladstone should have 
offered Mr. Grote a peerage, which he declined, not as an insult which 
he would have felt it to be in the days of his early radicalism, but on 
the ground of his age and literary occupations. 

Mr. Grote entered Parliament as member for the City in 1832. It was 
the first reformed Parliament, and Mr. Grote, then the head of the 
banking-house, who had distinguished himself by his pamphlets on Par- 
liamentary Reform, was returned by a large majority. He belonged to 
the little band of ‘ philosophizing Radicals,’ who called Bentham master, 
and of which Roebuck, Charles Buller, and Sir William Molesworth 
were members. He soon identified himself with the ballot question, and 
his annual speeches were for awhile the events of the season. The school 
of * Philosophical Radicals’ dwindled away in 1836. Mrs. Grote writes, 
in her diary, ‘Mr. Grote and about five others, find themselves left to 
‘ sustain the Radical opinions of the House of Commons. One evening, 
‘after all other guests had departed, Sir W. Molesworth and Charles 
‘ Buller remained late at our house talking of the present aspect of affairs : 
«“ T see what we are coming to, Grote,” said Charles Buller; ‘‘ in no very 
‘“ long time from this, you and I shall be lett to tell Molesworth.” 

In 1841 Mr. Grote resigned his scat, and in 1843 retired from the 
bank that he might give his undivided attention to his opws magnum. 
He lived, however, to see the Ballot Bill carried; but the extension of 
the suffrage had diminished his sense of its importance. 
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Concerning his literary labours and the daily growth of his great 
history we cannot speak. All that is personal connected with it—its 
hopes and fears, its passion and progress are duly chronicled here. It 
— possessed him, and became the work. and monument of his 

e. 


It is curious to record the judgment of a profound thinker and Radical 
politician like Grote on the American war. He was a vehement partisan 
of the South, and in December, 1862, wrote to Sir G. C. Lewis: ‘I quite 
agree in the remarks contained in your last note about the unreasonable 
‘and insane language of the Americans against England. The perfect 
‘ neutrality of England in this destructive civil war now raging in America 
‘ appears to me almost a phenomenon in political history. No such for- 
‘ bearance has been shown during the political history of the last two 
‘centuries. It is the single case in which the English Government and 
‘ public, generally so over-meddlesome, have displayed most prudent 
‘ and commendable forbearance in spite of great temptations to the con- 
‘trary. I never expected to have lived to think of them so unfavourably 
‘as Ido at present. Amidst their very difficult present circumstances 
‘they have manifested little or nothing of those qualities which inspire 
* esteem, and very much of all the contrary qualities ; and among the worst 
‘ of all their manifestations is their appetite for throwing the blame of 
‘ their misfortunes on guiltless Regland- 

Mr. Grote was one of the founders of the London University, of which, 
in 1862, he became Vice-Chancellor. He devoted to it much time, and 
did much in many ways to serve it, especially in his strong contention 
for the maintenance of classical study; to him chiefly is owing the 
gradual elevation of the standard for pass examinations, which has placed 
a degrees of the London University amongst the most honourable in 

urope. 

Mr. Grote died in 1871. He was a man of whom England and Europe 
may be proud; a profound and accomplished scholar, a strong thinker, 
and a thorough apostle of freedom in every domain of thought and life. 
Mrs. Grote’s memoir is full of interest, which is not diminished, but 
rather increased by her own association with him. In every sense, most 
of all perhaps in his literary work, she was a helpmeet to him—a worthy, 
intellectual companion of one of our greatest scholars and historians. 


Life and Letters of James Forbes, F.R.S. (late Principal in St. 
Andrew’s University), &c., By J. C. Suairp, LL.D., 
P. G. Tarr, M.A., and A. Apams Rettty, F.R.GS. 
Macmillan and Co. 


The late Professor Forbes offered a striking exemplification of the 
perfect compatibility of the religious and the scientific disposition. Of 
his scientific accomplishments and labours there is no need that we 
should speak, yet the depth and intensity of his personal piety and his 
clear and simple trust, were beyond what many of the humblest Chris- 
tians attain to. At times like the present when even the advocates of 
Christianity talk of the claims of science with ‘ bated breath and whisper- 
‘ing humbleness,’ and seem uncertain whether the whole domain of the 
supernatural may not require to be surrendered to a philosophy falsely 
so-called, it is peculiarly seasonable to have the record of such a life as 
that of Forbes presented to the public. With all his science he held 
the faith of his childhood in the old simple forms in which he had 
always known it, needing no ‘ reconciliation’ of religion and science that 
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abandoned half the ground of the former to the adversary, in order to 
commend it to his acceptance. We ought to be very grateful to Professor 
Forbes’ three biographers, for the ample biographical material they have 
presented to us in this large volume. No one could be better qualified to 
do full justice to Forbes’ scientific work than Profesor Tait, his successor 
in the Natural Philosophy Chair in Edinburgh; and few could have done 
such justice to his general character and individuality as Principal Shairp. 
We are indebted also to Mr. Adams Reilly for the excellent descriptions 
he has provided of Forbes’ travels and labours among the Alps. The 

lan adopted has largely been to allow Forbes’ own letters, journals, and 
jottings to tell their own tale. Of course, the result of these multiform and 
mutually co-operative‘labours of three different biographers is to inipart 
to the biography somewhat of the character of a compilation. There is a 
lack of the fusing unity which the execution of the whole work by one 
competent mind would have given to the book. But it succeeds in present- 
ing Forbes to us in a vivid and realistic manner, both as to his character 
and his work; and that is the most important matter. The appendices 
printed at the close by Professor Tait were needed, in order to vindicate 
the originality of Forbes’ Alpine researches and conclusions from the 
suggested depreciations of Professor Tyndall. Dr. Tyndall’s estimate of 
Forbes’ work in this department in his little book on ‘The Forms of 
‘Water’ is very unfair to Forbes, and wholly inadequate. There can be 
no doubt, we think, that the publication of these appendices makes that 
a matter of demonstration. 


Monographs, Personal and Social. By Lory Hoveuton. John 
Murray. 


Lord Houghton has a quiet insight, true, but not very deep, as insight 
seldom is which is based on simple geniality of disposition. He is right, 
therefore, in designating these sketches, ‘Monographs, Personal and 
Social.’ The social impulse lies clearly behind his literary faculty. This 
is seen in the picture of Lady Ashburton. Even in the case of the 
Berrys, with whom, of course, he could have no direct relations, we can 
see this. He loves anecdote, catches up the characteristic trait as it first 
reveals itself in society, and follows up its traces in literary record. In 
this point of view the sketches of Heine and Walter Savage Landor are 
very valuable. Lord Houghton’s sympathy and tenderness enable him 
to deal faithfully by very diverse characters. He finds a favourable 
point of contact with his character, and from this throws a light upon all 
that was before in shadow and yague outline. Cardinal Wiseman he 
presents to us in an extremely interesting light; but surely it will 
surprise many to learn that the Cardinal was positively encouraged in his 
so-called papal aggression by Lord Russell, which looks odd in view of the 
drift of the Durham Letter. We confess, however, that of all the sketches 
we have been most interested in those of Landor and Heine. Lord 
Houghton, rather by the tact of sympathy than the keenness of an 
analytical mind, finds the reconciling point of Landor’s diverse and con- 
flicting tendencies, and thus accounts for much that was erratic and 
unaccountable in him. He says:— 

‘In Landor’s idiosyncrasy there were two men conscious of each 
‘ other’s acts and feelings. By the side of, or rather above, the impulsive 
‘reckless creature, there was the critical, humorous nature, as well 
‘ aware of its own defect as any enemy could be, ever strong enough to 
‘show and probe the wound, but impotent to heal it, and pathetically 
‘ striving to remedy, through the judgments of the intellect, the faults and the 
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‘ miseries of the living actor. Thus nowhere in the range of the English 
‘ language are the glory and happiness of moderation of mind more nobly 
‘ preached and powerfully illustrated than in the writings of this most 
‘intemperate man; nowhere is the sacredness of the placid life more 
‘hallowed and honoured than in the utterances of this tossed and 
‘ troubled spirit; nowhere are heroism and self-sacrifice and forgiveness 
‘more eloquently adored than by this intense and fierce individuality, 
‘ which seemed unable to forget for an instant its own claims, its own 
‘ wrongs, its own fancied superiority over all its fellow-men.’ 

And this ability to penetrate to the sources of conduct enables Lord 
* Houghton to be faithful, to avoid the error of the hero-worshipper. He 
says again, significantly, ‘It is a small reproach to any woman that she did 
‘ not possess sufficient union of charm, tact, and intelligence to suit Landor 
‘asa wife. He demanded beauty in woman as imperatively as honesty 
‘in man, yet was hardly submissive to its influence ; just as, while he 
‘ was intolerant to folly he would have been impatient of any competing 
‘ ability.’ The account of Heine’s last days from a lady is very touching. 
We have thoroughly enjoyed these essays—their easy grace of style is 
not the least of their attractions ; but this, after all, is only the reflex of 
the genial, cultivated nature of the writer. 


Memorials of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, 
M.A4., late Vicar of St. James’, Holloway. By the Rev. 
Gorpon Catturop, M.A. William Wells Gardner. 


Concerning Mr. Mackenzie’s life there is but little for the biographer 
to tell. The incidents are such only as characterize the uneventful 
course of thousands of clergymen. His distinctiveness lay in the piety 
of his personal character, the devotedness of his pastoral consecration, 
and the simplicity, earnestness, and success of his preaching. After a 
short curacy of four years at Bristol, under Mr. Biddulph, Mr. 
Mackenzie became, in 1838, the incumbent of St. James’, Holloway. 
After a few years of considerable discouragement his wise and vie 
earnestness attracted a congregation, which gradually increased until, 
for many years, it was one of the largest in the North of London. In 
November, 1870, he died. Devout, sympathetic, and catholic, he was 
almost a model parochial minister, and in this light his course is a 
profitable study for all his brethren, and a beautiful proof of the 
goodness and devotedness that Christianity produces. A few of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s sermons are added to the memoir, which is simply and 
lovingly written by a man of kindred heart and service. 


Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and on the Eastern Coast of 
Africa. Narrative of Five Years’ Experiences in the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. By Captain G. L. Surivan, 
R.N. With Map and Illustrations, &c. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co, 

The Abyssinian Expedition, by withdrawing our cruisers from the 
Fast African coast, permitted a considerable revival of the slave traffic. 
The value of our efforts to repress it may thus be estimated by its 
rebound as soon as restrictions are removed. This development of the 
accursed traffic has naturally led to a revival of the anti-slavery feeling 
in England; and to this the untiring denunciations of Dr. Livingstone, 
and the interest felt in the fate of this greatest of African travellers, have 
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iven an added impetus. A select committee of the House of Commons 
as sat; ample extracts of the evidence taken before it are given by 
Captain Sulivan in an Appendix. General Kirkman, in a memoir pre- 
sented to the British Government, estimates the annual transport of 
slaves from the interior of Africa to the Ottoman Empire at from 80,000 
to 90,000 individuals of from seven to sixteen years of age; a good- 
looking girl being worth £28 at first hand; a boy £19 or £20. The slave 
caravans pass through precisely that part of Abyssinia (Bogos) which 
the Khedive is trying to annex. The Turks, although they have forbid- 
den the traffic in slaves, still carry it on with very little secrecy. The 
local governors simply enrich themselves by the illicit traffic. The effort 
of the British cruisers is to blockade the eastern coast so as to prevent 
the transmission of slaves into Arabia. Itis, however, a question whether 
the more practicable blockade of the Arabian coast would not be more 
effective ; for the former the force is manifestly insufficient. 

The dhows are the large slave boats of the traffic, and the efforts of 
the cruisers are to intercept them. This, however, is no easy matter. 
The dhows, when chased, are run in among the breakers, where they at 
once break to pieces, and the miserable wretches are left to perish or 
escape to land, where they are recaptured, as they can. One dhow, cap- 
tured by H.M.S. Vulture in the Gulf of Persia, is described as having 
its hold filled with slaves like a ‘very nest of ants,’ it being several 
inches deep in the foulest bilge-water and refuse, the poor wretches 
suffering from ‘the most loathsome stages of small-pox, and scrofula of 
every description. A more disgusting and degrading spectacle of 
humanity could hardly be seen. The principal traffic is on the coast of 
Zanzibar, about 350 miles in length, and by the subjects of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar; the majority of the slaves being brought from the western 
side of Lake Nyassa, a distance of about 500 miles from the coast; the 
infernal methods of the slave catcher being to excite the tribes to war, 
in which they assist one side, and almost invariably with success, the 
captives of the defeated side becoming their property. Livingstone has 
described the horrors of the journey to the coast. The men march in 
gangs with their necks yoked in heavy forked sticks; the women and 
children bound with thongs; the sick are left behind, and the route of a 
caravan can be traced by the dying and the dead. At Zanzibar the 
slaves are sold in the open market, or consigned to dealers, then shipped 
in dhows to Arabia or Persia; the sea trade being carried on chiefly 
by Arabs from Muscat. One dhow between Kilwa and Zanzibar lately 
lost a third of its slaves on the passage, ninety being thrown overboard 
dead or dying. At the port of Kilwa, at which is the custom house of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, through which all slaves pass who are not smug- 
gled, and a tax is levied on them, the return of exports for five years is 
97,203. And yet, according to Dr. Livingstone, not one in five, others 
say not one in ten, reach the coast alive. 

The slaves that are liberated have latterly been sent by the British 
Government to Aden or Bombay, and maintained there at a heavy cost. 
Some have been landed at Seychelles, a dependency of the Mauritius. 
This is one of the great difficulties of the cruisers. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
is apparently inaccessible to all humane appeal; treaties are evaded, and 
under pretence of the domestic institution—provision being made for the 
transport of slaves to and fro between Kilwa, Zanzibar, and any coast port 
up to Lamoo, which is the nothern limit of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominions—the foreign slave trade is actively carried on; the dhows ‘often 
‘so laden that the deck is entirely covered with slaves sitting side by 
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‘ side, and so cleasly yrohed that it is impossible for them to move, come 


‘up openly from Kilwa to Zanzibar, and then starting afresh, and ‘N 
‘ provided with proper clearances for Lamoo, are enabled to make the Ty 
* first half of the journey north unmolested by British cruisers.’ Under z. 
cover of this domestic slave trade the foreign slave trade is chiefly carried : 
on. Estimating the annual supply of slave labour in the dominion of be 
Zanzibar at from 1,000 to 4,000, it is ascertained that at least 16,000 by 
slaves are annually exported for the foreign market. An endeavour on a 
the part of our Government to establish a new treaty with the Sultan of Me 
Zanzibar, strictly limiting the supply of slaves for domestic purposes, is a 
now pending. The principal means of checking the traffic hitherto = 
adopted has been the employment of some vessels of Her Majesty’s navy di 
upon the East Indian station as cruisers to watch the East African coast 

during the slave season, which is regulated by the monsoon. During os 
1867, 1868, and 1869, 116 dhows, containing 2,645 slaves, were captured ; ue 
but 37,000 slaves escaped capture, or 93°4 per cent. The remedy seems Ms 
to be, first, rectification of the treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar so far ; I 
as it affects the coast passage of domestic slaves, and additional steam C 
force on the station. The Admiral Commanding-in-Chief reported on } 1 
May 31st, 1871, that the slave trade was as active as ever. The House 
of Commons Committee unanimously recommend that ‘ all legitimate ‘ok 
‘means should be used to put an end altogether to the East African en 


slave trade.’ We doubt, however, very much the suggestion to compen- > 
sate the Sultan of Zanzibar pecuniarily for the loss of the tax on slaves, he 
estimated at from £15,000 to £20,000 per annum. Captain Sulivan details, 
in a simple, intelligent, and right-hearted manner, his own experience in ‘to 
dhow chasing in the Castor in 1849, in the Pantaloon in 1866, and in the th 
Daphze in 1867. In 1868 and 1869 he tells us he was the means of . 


liberating 2,179 negroes. It is a book to make one’s blood boil. English- a 
men are greatly changed, if its revelations do not arouse the dormant par 
spirit of liberty and philanthropy which swept away West Indian slavery | *" q 
forty years ago." Eng 
The Cruise of the ‘ Rosario’ amongst the New Hebrides and Santa ans 
Cruz Islands; Exposing the recent Atrocities connected with to. 
the Kidnapping of Natives in the South Seas. By ALBERtTp ale 
Hastincs Marxuam, Commander R.N. Sampson Low§ writ 
and Co. ne 
nha 
In the number of this journal for April, 1872, an article on ‘ Kidnapping 
in the South Seas’ will be found, which is a réswmé of the atrocioushy Bus 
trade and of the measures taken for its ap down to that date. 
We must refer our readers to that article for information connecting the 
general question with this book. In it will be found an account of # 
former cruise of the ‘ Rosario,’ in 1860, under Captain Palmer, who also 
published a narrative of his achievements. The article shows at length W 
the difficulties with which Her Majesty’s officers have to contend— dogs 
in getting convictions, even in flagrant cases, from the Queenslandf Jeg 
authorities; although the notorious Daphne, seized by Captain Palmerf war 
was caught with a hundred natives on board stowed in the hold likel mijit 
herrings in a barrel, yet she was released at Sydney, and an action fom Jeay, 
damages was brought against Captain Palmer by her owners. av; 
Captain Markham’s cruise was in 1871. His}orders were to ‘ obtai giver 
‘ reliable information respecting the numerous murders of British subject its eg 
in tk 


* The Sultan of Zanzibar has just consented to the abolition of the slave trade. 
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‘which had recently taken place, and also respecting the alleged kid- 
«napping of the natives, which was supposed to have been the cause of 
‘those crimes.’ He was ordered also to board all vessels carrying 
English colours, so as to bring to punishment any engaged in this 
nefarious traffic. Captain Markham was fully aware of the difficulties 
of his task; he knew ‘ that the labour traffic was closely associated with 
‘ the cotton-planting interest of the Colonies, and that the vessels engaged 
‘in the so-called labour trade were owned more or less by large and 
‘influential houses in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, and Auckland,’ 
and that ‘hitherto the commanders of men-of-war had not been sup- 
‘ported by the colonial law courts in their endeavours to put a stop to 
‘the nefaricus practice of stealing natives.’ Hence he had to be ex- 
cessively cautious, and clearly several vessels that he overhauled, of 
whose guilt there could be no moral doubt, had to be let loose for defect 
of technical legal proof only. ‘I therefore fully made up my mind, that 
‘unless I caught such vessels actually engaged in kidnapping or murder, 
‘I would merely warn them and leave them unmolested.’ At Erromanga, 
Captain Markham found that ‘ an English fore-and-aft schooner, named 
‘the Cambria, belonging to British Columbia, had been cruising about 
‘amongst the different islands collecting labour—that is, inducing the 
‘chiefs at many places, by offering them a bribe of a few useless old 
‘muskets, to allow some of their men to engage themselves for a certain 
‘period to go to Fiji to work on the cotton plantations there; and when 
‘they could not obtain them by these means, they would tempt the 
‘natives alongside in their canoes by exposing different articles of trade 
‘to their view, and when close to, would slip a running noose over their 
‘heads and then drag them on board.’ It is with a kind of feeling of 
satisfaction that we read that the master and mate were kilied by the 
natives of some of the northern islands for these practices. But it 
sufficiently accounts for such murders as that of the noble Bishop Patteson, 
and Mr. Gordon, murdered at Erromanga; the latter since the return to 
England of the Rosario. Punishment was inflicted for the murder of 
Europeans by the burning of some villages, but no slave prize was taken. 
Captain Markham seems to have done his work with great wisdom, and 
to fies blended severity with manifest justice and kindness in a way 
calculated to produce a wholesome impression. His book is agreeably 
written, and contains much interesting information about the history 
and characteristics of the islands and the characters and variety of their 
inhabitants. 


Bush Fighting. Illustrated by remarkable Actions and Incidents 
of the Maori War in New Zealand. By Major-General 
Sir James Epwarp Avexanper, K.C.S.1. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


We are a little disappointed in Major-General Alexander’s Look. He 
does not propound a system of tactics for bush-fighting, which the title 
led us to expect. He simply narrates certain episodes of the Maori 
war, which probably will have sufficient signification to students of 
military science; but which, so far as general readers are concerned, 
leave the scientific part of the question pretty much where they found it. 
Having an eye chiefly to the illustration of tactics, moreover, he has not 
given us any intelligent history of thewar. We are told nothing about 
its causes or general progress. We are simply taken to some dozen places 
in the province of Auckland, and are told about the capture of them. 
The book, therefore, is too much for science and too little for history. 
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We are left admiring the instances of individual pluck which are chroni- 
cled; but we have no general ideas. Indeed, the book is a kind of 
private gazette, and seems intended formally to specify the names that 
for meritorious actions deserve reward or honourable mention. Thus, 
at the end of each narrative a list of the names of deserving men is given, 
exactly as in a despatch from the field of battle. Major-General Alex- 
ander's literary power is not very great. He can make history much 
better than he can write it. The book is crude and awkward; and yet 
one reads it with interest. It gives a fair notion of what the methods 
and experiences of the Maori war were, of the picturesqueness of the 
country, the somewhat inglorious and desultory character of the fighting, 
the calm, strong chivalry of British valour, the romantic heroism of 
individual soldiers, and, in justice to the author, we must add, the gene- 
rous testimony borne to the equal bravery and chivalry of the Maories. 
The retreat of the Maories from Orakau Pah, for its calm, stern bravery, 
is as noble as anything in the history of warfare. We close the book 
with a heightened estimate of the fine qualities of the Maori race. 
They are clearly the noblest race of savages with which Europeans are 
acquainted. One or two acts of generosity are recorded which would do 
honour to the most chivalrous of Christian nations. The chiefs at 
Merimeri, for example, had heard that General Cameron was short of 
provisions. They sent him a quantity of potatoes and a number of milch 
goats, assigning as their reason obedience to the Scriptural injunction, 
‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him,’ &c. Much that is both interesting 
and instructive may be gathered from Major-General Alexander’s book. 


A Month in Switzerland. By F. Baruam Zincxe. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 


Some men see more and learn more in a rapid journey than others by 
a long residence. They are keenly inquisitive, and voraciously acquisi- 
tive. They aid the observation of the eye by the information of books, 
and become authorities in no time. Mr. Zincke is one of these. He is 
a rapid traveller, and has ‘done’ the United States and Egypt; and con- 
cerning both has produced books which contain a large amount of really 
valuable information, as we ourselves can testify from practical use. One 
would think that there was nothing new to say about Switzerland, 
especially by a man whose tour occupied just three weeks. Nor is 
there. either has Mr. Zincke that individuality of genius which 
vivifies with personal interest whatever it touches. He has neither 
brilliancy nor romance ; but on the slim thread of personal diary, even, 
in the familiar valley of St. Nicholas and Zermatt, not to speak of the 
less-known Val Anzasca, he strings so much miscellaneous information 
concerning the people, and so much disquisition concerning comparative 
social conditions, water supply, lake villages, education, &c., that his 
book is really instructive. We commend it to the Swiss tourist of the 
coming season, as a valuable companion to Murray or Bedeker. 


From the Thames to the Tamar; «@ Summer on the South Coast. 
By the Rev. A. G. L’Esrrancx. Hurst and Blackett. 
There is no pleasanter or healthier way of taking a holiday than that 
adopted by Mr. L’Estrange. It is done more frequently than he 
imagines. We know many men who have no qualification for writing 
books, who spend weeks every in driving through different parts of 
England. Mr. Walter White has produced several books as records of 
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his home travels; and Mr. Collins, not very long ago, published his 
‘Cruise upon Wheels.’ To write a book of such travels, however, especially 
when the district is so rich in historical associations as that selected by 
Mr. L’Estrange, a man should be a very accomplished historian, which the 
author of this book scarcely is. He should have faculties of keen obser- 
vation, of vivid description, versatile humour, and imperturbable good 
nature. That is, it is not every man who can interest the world by ‘A 
Tour round my Garden.’ We may at once condone Mr. L’Estrange’s 
gentility ; allhough we prefer Hugh Miller, or Walter White, with their 
sympathetic homeliness, inasmuch as through them we get much more 
of the real life of the peasantry of England. There is a falsetto about 
Mr. L’Estrange’s scraps of conversation with fishermen, farmers, and 
peasants, which indicates a white neckcloth and kid gloves. These 
things, however, affect only living manners, and their description by a 
thoroughly sympathetic pen. Dickens could hardly have written his 
novels in Mr. L’Estrange’s domain of feeling. We turn, then, to histo- 
rical reminiscence and picturesque descriptions ; and concerning these we 
must say that the former are somewhat loose and imperfect, and the 
latter somewhat tame. It would not be difficult to follow Mr. L’Estrange 
step by step, and indicate points that he has not made, or show the 
inaccuracy of many that he has made. Still, notwithstanding much that 
is defective in both descriptive power and historical reminiscence, the 
book is chatty and pleasant. Few readers will feel inclined to skip. It is 
written in a cheery, optimist tone, and with a light and versatile touch. 
Starting from Herne Bay, with its lugubrious histcry, solitary 
ago and ruined pier, the colonel, himself, his niece, and 
er lady’s-maid proceed along the coast as far as the Temar. Some 
pleasant incident or historical association is to be found in almost every 
page. The book, indeed, is so good that we regret it is no better. It is 
a bright book for summer days cr winter nights, for travellers to carry 
with them, or for readers at home. 


The Fayoum; or, Artists in Egypt. By Paut Leno. Henry 
S. King and Co. 


A bright, we might almost say a brilliant little book of Eastern 
travel translated from the French. M. Lenoir and his companions went 
on a travelling and artistic expedition a little way up the Nile, and then 
across the desert to Petra. If M. Lenoir’s pencil be as brilliant as his 
pen, picture buyers will be glad to possess his sketches. Good humour, 
clever description, and sparkling wit make his volume a not unworthy 
companion of Eothen, which of course is the standard of all clever 
books of personal Eastern travel. 


A Month at Gastein ; ov, Footfalls in the Tyrol. With Twenty- 
one Illustrations. Bentley and Son. 


A lively account of a month spent at Gastein, with glimpses of the 
more memorable spots in the way. The writer clearly has knowledge, 
taste, and, what is more, a keen sense of humour, which enables him to 
make the most of the untoward incidents that occasionally befall all tra- 
vellers, and more, perhaps, in the Tyrol than elsewhere, to which railways 
and other elements of civilization have not yet penetrated. Judging from 
his experience, the baths of Gastein are well worthy of patronage. The air 
of the mountains is bracing, and, on the whole, the expense is moderate, 
in view of the benefit persons suffering from: exhaustion or neryous de- 
pression are sure to derive. 
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POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
The Gaol Cradle: who Rocks it? Strahan and Co. 


If this anonymous writer had exercised but a shade more self-severity, 
he would no doubt have produced a striking book. As it is, we read and 
are moved, in spite of some diffuseness and repetition. How comes it 
that England, famous for so much practical good sense and wise forecast, 
has been so slow to look to the real sources of our criminal supply ? and 
how is it that, when evils are perceived and admitted, effective means of 
reform are so long delayed? ‘I'hese are the questions which this book 
urges upon us; and the illustrations presented of the terrible wrongs 
done under the existing system of police law, in the way of breeding 
juvenile criminals, are rather telling. It is easier, of course, to find 
defects in social administration than to suggest remedies; but this author 
has not failed to prepare himself with suggestions, whatever may be 
thought of them by practical minds. And this has to be said, that what- 
ever practical minds may think of such proposed remedies, a writer such 
as the present has justified his book, when he puts his finger on machinery 
which cannot be set in motion in any one case without injustice. Surely to 
lay hold on a poor ignorant street-boy for a mere freak, or the abstracting of 
a penny pie under pressure of appetite, and put him to herd with the worst 
characters in our gaols is not wise, if we would rather not have to treat him 
ever afterwards as a social ‘ pariah.’ And yet this is what we are system- 
atically doing. We decline to aid till the street child has qualified himself 
for gaol graduation, and then we drill and instruct him how to play the 
scoundrel all the more cleverly when, coming out with the gaol brand on 
him, he finds himself proscribed and hunted in all possible ways from 
honest work, even if he wants to doit. This book has some very touch- 
ing tales of real life—graphic, stern, with truth’s own impress; and these 
we are sure no one could read without emotion. We hope the book may 
not, because of minor faults, wholly miss its mark, for it aims at great 
and much-needed reforms. 


The Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal. 
A Treatise by Tuomas Hare. Fourth Edition. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


Mr. Hare has introduced into this new edition of his now well-known 
work such alterations as the Ballot Act has rendered necessary for his 
theory of proportional representation. He thinks, too, that great pro- 
gress has been made towards the adoption of his principle, especially in 
the United States. The theory has been often discussed, and will doubt- 
less be discussed again. Mr. Hare, like all men who ride a hobby, rides 
it hard; but he has much to say that demands careful consideration. 
We can only announce this new edition of his book. 


Institutes of English Public Law. By Davin Nasmitu, Esq., 
LL.B. Butterworths. 


This work embraces four distinct departments of the subject of Law, 
each of which usually has a volume allotted to it, but which certainly 
are mutually explanatory, and therefore may be advantageously read in 
ednnhection with each other. The first, occupying the first two chapters 
of the book, is a consideration of Law in the widest sense, both as to its 
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origin and most fundamental principles. The leading theories of ethics 
ate stated, numerous quotations from Paley, Locke, Maine, and Austin 
ge. = the various forms of political societies are defined and 
explained. 

The second part is a brief summary of English Constitutional History. 
The principa] points in the development of our Constitution are carefully 
and accurately noticed; and although in so short a sketch it has been 
impossible to consider fully the changes which have taken place, a very 
good framework of the whole is constructed, the text of many of the 
clauses of important constitutional instruments being given in full. 

The next part treats of Laws as existing between nation and nation, 
relative to their private transactions. The varicus technical terms are 
clearly defined and the chief doctrines laid down, and, without going 
mto the details of this intricate subject, its general scope and modus 

erandi are well shown. The last division explains in a similar manner 

oglish Public Municipal Law, giving explanation of the various classes 
of crimes, and a more detailed consideration of the recent Bankruptcy 
,and Education Acts. 

The whole work is carefully written, and all the information arranged 
under appropriate headings, which are summed up in an elaborate 
tabular analysis at the beginning. While thus losing the connectedness 
of a treatise which uninterruptedly involves and elucidates the principles 
of its subject, it materially gains in precision and definitiveness, and 
affords much greater facility for reference. 


Essays on Political Economy, Theoretical and Applied. By J. E. 
Cairns, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in 
University College. Macmillan and Co. 


These essays were originally published during the past fourteen 
years in various periodicals; and to them is added an inaugural 
lecture, delivered in University College, on ‘ Political Economy and 
Laisser faire. They therefore represent the ideas of a trained political 
economist on some of the more salient questions which have arisen of 
late years, to the elucidation of which his science could be applied. 
First and chief among these is the ‘Gold question,’ to which half the 
volume is devoted. An introductory chapter, recently written, sum- 
marizes the views expressed in the four articles which preceded it in 
time, but which follow it in position inthis work. In this the conclusions 
and conjectures, with regard to the effect of the enormous supply of gold 
from Australia and California, are shown to be correct and justified by 
subsequent events. If not absolutely verified, this has been due to 
modifying causes which could not be foreseen, and which would have 
had a still greater effect but for this vast influx of gold. The author holds 
that this large productiion of gold, while it has necessitated the absorp- 
tion and use of more current coin, and has had a vast effect on nations, 
even those the most remote from the fountain of gold whose current sets 
towards tiem, and has modified the relative position not only of debtor and 
creditor, but also of the different classes of various employments, yet it 
has had no desirable result on the world at large as distinguished from 
the communities occupying the localities where it is found. Society 
has had forced upon it a revolution destitute of any real utility. He 
maintains that out has suffered great depreciation ; and thnt notwith- 
standing the readiness with which it is obtained, it will probably be 
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subject to further depreciation in value. Calling attention to the crude 
fallacies by which men have blinded themselves to actual results, he 
clearly explains why a depreciation in the standard of value of all com- 
modities has not had so equable an incidence as a superficial theory 
would require if change of price were due to this cause. Advance in 
nominal value, due to cheapness of gold, will characterize commodities 
in the following order:—1. Articles of consumption of the labouring 
class. 2. Those for which the supply is contracted. 3. Raw products, 
and of these, those derived from the animal rather than from the vegetable 
kingdom. 4. Articles of finished manufacture. He traces the diffusion of 
the new supply of gold in two streams; the main one through the United 
States and England to the Continent of Europe, and thence to the East, 
where it loses itself among the masses who still hoard and will not bank; 
the other smaller stream goes directly to Asia without the intervention of 
the great mercantile nations. The nations, which are the last absorbents, 
he holds to be materially injured by this current of influx; the injury 
becomes less and less as we approach the original source, and the gold 
discovery is but a questionable advantage even to California and 
Australia, inasmuch as it causes their fine natural a gy were for 
producing more useful commodities to lie unutilized. Mr. Cairns, in 
favourably criticising M. Chevalier’s views, differs from him in supposing 
that the first effect of depreciated gold will be unfavourable to the 
working classes. 

There is nothing very new in these views of the subject, but they 
appear to us to be in the main just and sound, and we are still very far 
from the time when we can dispense with the reiteration of known truths 
in Political Economy ; for there is no science in which absurdities and 
shallow sophisms, which have been a thousand times exposed, have such 
persistency. In the later essays Mr. Cairns does battle manfully for bis 
science, both against the inert hostility of the Laisser-faire order, and 
also against the more specious depreciation of M. Comte, who would make 
his own new science of ‘ sociology’ displace the older and narrower branch. 
Some errors, which have been made the buttresses of the main error, 
which some still hold contrary to every test of experience, viz., that gold 
has not been depreciated, are refuted with clearness and ingenuity. As 
an instance of this we may cite the reasoning at pp. 140—2, by which it 
is shown that a relative advance in the price of silver is not a necessary 
concomitant of a depreciation of gold, seeing that it ministers to exactly 
the same want. 

On the other hand, we cannot but think that the author has failed to 
keep before him the clear distinction between the temporary and the per- 
manent effects of the discovery and influx of gold,—between the effect of 
the current while it flows, and that of the level of the flood when at its 
full. This confusion manifests itself more especially when the author 
speaks of the ‘ local value of gold.’ Now, without denying that gold has a 
slightly differential local value in different countries, when, for instance, it 
issaid that gold once fellin Australia to half its value because men would not 
work at five shillings a day inasmuch as they could dig ten shillings worth 
of gold in the immediate neighbourhood, we think this indicates an error 
in thought. The author thus measures two elastic standards against one 
another, and deliberately chooses the most elastic as his criterion. If- 
instead of gold there had been a discovery of any other widely-demanded 
and easily-transported material, which remunerated those who worked it 
in like proportion, the effect would /\ave been the same, though the value 
of gold would have been in no way : ‘lected, 
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Foods. By Epwarp Situ, M.D., &c. Henry 8. King and Co. 


This is the third volume of the ‘ International Series,’ the former being 
Tyndall’s ‘Forms of Water’ and Bagehot’s ‘ Physics and Politics.’ It 
is a book that from its necessary structure it is impossible to criticise ; 
but it would be difficult to exaggerate its practical importance. It is 
intended to ‘embrace all generally, and some less-known foods, and 
‘obtain the latest scientific knowledge respecting them.’ Diets and 
dietaries are necessarily reserved for a future work. Dr. Smith’s quali- 
fications for his task are proved by his former work on ‘Practical 
Dietary for Schools, Families, and the Labouring Classes.’ We can 
only describe this work by saying, that it treats—first, of Solid foods. 1. 
Animal foods—nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous—flesh, fish, and fowl, eggs, 
cheese,butter,&c. 2. Vegetable, foods nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous ; 
—next of liquids, water, milk, tea, &c., and alcohols; and, lastly, of 
gaseous foods, viz., atmospheric air under various conditions. The 
volume contains also a large number of useful tables, and of interesting 
receipts of the fourteenth century. Dr. Smith’s estimates are taken 
from a purely scientific point of view, and appear to be careful and wise. 


Critiques and Addresses. By Tuomas Henry Huxtey, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Huxiey has followed the general custom of the day in 
collecting articles and lectures which have done service elsewhere, and 
presenting them to the public as a volume. We doubt if, as a ruie, the 
public benefits by this practice as much as the author does. But it 
fulfils one good office, in offering for reconsideration any previous pro- 
duction that may have deserved more than the temporary publicity 
given by a magazine or review. There is one at least of the papers con- 
tained in this volume which it is desirable should be put before the 
public in a more permanent form. That is the address on ‘ Adminis- 
trative Nihilism’ with which the volume opens. It is important, for 
its subject’s sake, and because of the practical influence which the views 
prevalent on the subject must come to exercise upon the political 
and ethical practice of the next generation. ‘lhere was a tendency, it 
can scarcely be doubted, not very many years ago, unduly and arbi- 
trarily to narrow the sphere and limits of the State’s action, to reduce 
the State to a mere controlling police. There is now a reaction against 
that extreme view, and there is a danger that the reaction may go too far, 
and require the State to interfere in matters with which it were prac- 
tically wiser and better it should have nothing to do. Certainly the 
State cannot—just because it embodies and represents the outcome of the 
strongest collective public opinion of the hour—isolate itself from all 
interest in the intellectual and moral well-being of its subjects. And its 
powers of interference and of action ought to be determined by what 
the highest educated opinion of the time commends to general accept- 
ance us capable of bestowing ihe greatest amount of benefit on the com- 
munity. But when we are told that the State may therefore interfere, with 
the view of putting down ‘ Popery’ and ‘ Atheism,’ if the practical conse- 
quences of such beliefs are injurious to society, there is need for caution 
and precision. The State is bound to protect the freedom of all its 
subjects, and it may, under certain conditions, use force to put down the 
teachers of Atheism when they are practically mischievous. But that 
does not imply its right to put down Atheism by force. With that 
it has no right to meddle; for that is an intellectual belief, or a 
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state of mind which does not come within the sphere in which the 
State has any right to act at all. Much confusion may be avoided by 
observing the simple distinction between the opinion propagated and 
the agency by which it may be propagated. The last essay in the volume 
is a review of Bishop Berkeley, in which Mr. Huxley shows himself very 
partial to idealism. But it is not an idealism that will be of much use 
in saving us from scepticism, since it rests upon the annihilation, or at 
least the assertion of the unknowableness, of substance. By this doctrine, 
the universe, and all it contains, is reduced to a bundle of outsides, and 
it can matter very little whether we call them material or ideal. In 
either case we are launched on an ocean of uncertainty, with no basis for 
affirming the reality of anything whatever, whether in the region of 
mind or matter. Amongst the other papers in the volume we have the 
able address on ‘Biogenesis and Abiogenesis,’ with which Mr. Huxley 
opencd the British Association Meetings of 1870. 


The Conflict of Studies ; and other Essays on Subjects connected with 
Education. By W.J.Topuunrer, M.A., F.R.S., formerly 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


These essays, upon ‘subjects connected with education,’ are written 
by a man of European fame, in one department of human knowledge. 
Professor Todhunter is peculiarly qualified to speak, with the authority 
of large and prolonged experience upon the entire question of com- 
petitive examination, on the study of mathematics, and on those matters 
of university reform that are associated with the science, the study of 
which he has done so much to promote. His calm, clear-cut sentences, 


’ his quiet fund of humour, his singularly clear consciousness of the 


degrees of merit displayed by those who have come under his critical 
estimate, the steady cold shoulder he gives to many modern novelties of 
judgment, and his method of crushing expectations and promises by 
‘ personal experience to the contrary,’ make the volume amusing reading, 
even to those who are not vitally interested in the mathematical tripos of 
Cambridge. The modern encyclopedia of knowledge required in some 

uarters from all candidates for university degrees will not produce the 
fully educated class that it hopes to evoke, and many of the modern 
rivals of the old-fashioned triposes are quietly snubbed by our author. 
He questions the effect of experimental lectures on the physical 
sciences, and doubts whether the mere repetition of experiments for the 
amusement of young people ought to be called study in any sense. He 
thinks that the science of observation is very imperfectly promoted by 
extreme attention to one or two departments of natural history. He 
has not a high opinion of ‘Comparative Philology’ as a discipline, nor 
of its use for examination purposes. He does not discourage the theo- 
logical tripos as a stimulus to the special studies of clergymen, but 
regrets the inordinate place assigned to ecclesiastical history, which he 
regards as the least valuable section of history, and he condemns the 
neglect of ‘Systematic Theology,’ and therefore ‘ the absence of employ- 
‘ment for the reasoning faculties.’ He even regrets that the extradrdinary 
recent development of mathematical science has not promoted its educa- 
tional value for ordinary students. ‘One eminent scholar among us,’ 
says he, ‘encourages us with the prophecy, that in about twenty years 
‘examinations will have ceased at Cambridge; he holds that, as the 
‘ disease attacked us first, and assumed here its most virulent type, we 
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‘may hope to be the first to recover.’ Still Mr. Todhunter takes these 
as ‘necessary’ evils, and devotes these pages to much shrewd and 
thoughtful comment on their history, significance, and conduct. He is 
not sanguine as to the various proposals made with a view of im- 
proving the system of written examinations. As far as competitive 
examinations are concerned he thinks the vivd voce element would be 
practically useless, and particularly so in mathematics. He suggests 
the fearful system of negative marks for blunders made by candidates, 
and short papers, which should not allow any man to gain a victory over 
his rival, simply by the rapidity of his penmanship. He would not 
permit in a ‘competitive examination any person to examine those who 
‘have been his own pupils,’ and gives his reasons. ‘The essay on ‘ The 
Private Study of Mathematics’ is full of most valuable suggestions, and 
will be eagerly perused by those who have not the advantage of other 
training than that of books. He claims for mathematics the proud 
superiority over philological and classical study, that the earliest lessons 
in mathematics to the youngest students involve perpetual freshness, and 
may demand and suggest elegant and stimulating explanations which 
would be of interest to Herschell or Pascal. ‘There is a fine and careful 
vindication of the school of English mathematicians from the reproaches 
cast upon it by certain half-informed foreigners, and a strong protest 
against the expulsion of ‘Euclid’ from the school. He maintains, on 
practical and philosophical grounds, the retention of the old world 
master-piece. We have always felt that the first six books of Euclid 
are such a colossal exhibition of architectonic skill and subtle and satis- 
fying thought, that to be ignorant of them, even though the geometrical 
fits were reached by less laborious methods, is to be deprived of one 
of the most powerful educating processes. Not unfrequently the cum- 
brous and tortuous method of establishing an apparently self-evident pro- 
position appears to us to be part of the education. It is the constructional 
obviousness of the fifth proposition that creates its difficulty to the un- 
mathematical mind. The lad who passes easily the pons asinorum seldom 
finds another difficulty stop him. The subjects suggested in Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s final essay on the ‘ Mathematical Tripos,’ are profoundly interest- 
ing to those who build their hope of university honour, emolument, and 
promise upon that great tournament. Mr. Todhunter protests, however, 
most righteously, against giving the highest rewards of the universities 
for success in special examinations, thus promoting not the harmonious 
development of all the powers, but the morbid growth of some and 
the decay of others. 


Field and Forest Rambles: With Notes und Observations on the 
Natural History of Eastern Canada. By A. Leiru Apams, 
M.A., &. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Adams is Staff-Surgeon Major, and was for twenty-two years 
attached to the 22nd Regiment. in 1866 he was stationed in New 
Brunswick, where, as an ardent naturalist, he found a comparatively 
undeveloped field for his researches, of which this volume is the result. 
It is somewhat desultory in its arrangement, blending description and 
experience, anecdote and scientific exposition, but is pleasantly written, 
and contains much interesting information. It would be well if military 
men would take the advice that he gives, and relieve the tedium of 

arrison or barrack duty by having recourse to the pursuits and pleasures 
of the naturalist. Scarcely any class of men have such opportunities of 
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locality and leisure. It is singular that educated military men should 
have contributed so little to natural science. So little is popularly 
known about New Brunswick, that the information which Mr. Adams 
gives about its geography, its climate, its scenery, its social habits, and 
especially about the demoralized and diminishing Indians, is fresh and 
interesting. There is something terrible in the imagination of a tem- 

erature which now and then attains to thirty-seven degrees below 
Dtesaheis. The rivers are of course frozen over, and a vast mantle of 
snow covers the land. Sometimes the frost of a single night closes the 
river for the winter; the surface becomes rough and broken from the 
pressure of the ice-floes, and adventurers with long poles pick their way 
from hummock to hummock. Next day it is one compact mass, and 
skaters are seen wherever the ice is smooth enough, and horses and 
sleighs cross. ‘ Air holes,’ caused by certain eddies, are a great peril to 
the skater :—‘ One afternoon, I saw a skater plump into one of these 
‘dangerous places, when suddenly another, observing the accident, 
‘ pulled off his coat, and as he skated past the man in the water tossed 
‘it towards him, who caught the sleeve, and was dragged out by the 
‘impetus wherewith the other was going.’ This is the best method of 
rescue in such cases. For the naturalist or sportsman Mr. Adams’ book 
abounds with information. The fauna of New Brunswick, puma, lynx, 
wild cat, sable, skunk, otter, bear, moose, caribou, beaver, &c., are 
described in their habits and uses, and, alas, in their wanton and 
wasteful destruction. The moose especially are butchered in season 
and out of season for the sake of their hides. Birds, reptiles, and fishes 
are carefully catalogued and described, and a chapter is given to the 
geological phenomena of New Brunswick. Moving incidents of field 
and fell, travellers’ adventures in forest and river, and anecdotes, 
abound. The main feature of the book, however, is its natural history. 
In the appendix, careful catalogues are given, also meteorological tables. 
Mr. Adams has done more than has been before done to make known 
New Brunswick to men of science. 


Newmarket and Arabia: An Examination of the Descent of Racers 
and Coursers. By Rocrer D. Upron, Captain late 9th Royal 
Lancers. Henry S. King and Co. 


Captain Upton’s book has almost a national interest, for the supply of 
horses is a national question. In a style at once lively and refined— 
qualities not often found united in books about horses—Captain Upton 
supplies a vast amount of information concerning the history, breeding, 
and characteristics of the English thoroughbred horse. The facts 
necessary for the formation of a judgment are lucidly presented, and 
the trouble of tracing intricate seliginn is saved. The Arab horse is 
Captain Upton’s ideal of excellence ; all the best blood, even in English 
thoroughbreds, being, he thinks, derived from a famous imported stallion 
—the ‘ Darley Arabian.’ Captain Upton tells us all that there is to be 
known about the Arab horse, his history, habitat, and qualities, and 
some things that are not exactly known. He rides his Arab so hard 
indeed that his hobby becomes almost a fanaticism. We will leave the 
discussion of the question to more qualified equine physiologists. We 
content ourselves with commending Captain Upton’s book, which, as the 
production of a man having such decided, not to say extreme views, is 
remarkably candid in its treatment of the facts which militate against 


his theory. The @ fortiori character of his argument is amusing. If, 
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through but a small admixture of Arab blood, the English thoroughbred 
has by training and selection, in little more than a century, attained to a 
speed but slightly inferior to the Arab, what would it not have done had 
it been all Arab blood? Whether the argument will be convincing to 
racing men we cannot say, but we think it is clearly demonstrated that, 
although inferior in size, the pure Arab does possess many excellencies 
of which the modern English thoroughbred is destitute. 


Modern Gothie Architecture. By. T. G. Jackson, Architect, 
pee of Wadham College, Oxford. Henry 8S. King 
and Co. 


The burden of this readable volume seems to be this—Division of 
labour as between the three arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
though admirable in other regions, is death to true architectural power, 
and has led to the utter degradation of modern art. These three faculties 
or forms of artistic genius should be combined in the brain and hand 
that essay to produce any true architectural work. The structure and 
its decoration should be conceived by the same mind, then the two 
elements would not be at such hopeless, meaningless variance as they 
now are. Gothic, in a broad sense, all English architecture must be. 
The style of the future must be, or ought to be, true and natural in its 
adaptation to the needs either of the citizen, the Church, or the muni- 
cipality, not the servile copy of gables, of bays, of roof-crossings, or of 
any forms which have ceased to have significance or advantage, but the 
free development of true structural laws in the provision of what will 
be serviceable. The ‘religious character’ of Gothic is laughed out of 
court as a gross perversion of facts and common sense. The decoration 
supposed to be essential to Gothic will be, or ought to be, relegated to 
the limbo of ignorant and thoughtless plagiarists, and the sculptor- 
architect, out of the fulness of his passion for Nature, will supply the 
beautiful forms from his own experience and knowledge of natural love- 
liness. Not till then will English architecture reflect the true spirit of 
the age of which, in its present state, it will only preserve a ghastly 
parody. There is much to commend in the volume. If the author had 
given more definition of the essence of Gothic, and had developed the 
rationale of it, he might have aided the unprofessional classes to judge 
a little better the merits of the svehibeeteneh plans on which they often 
have to adjudicate. 


The Works of Shakspere. With Notes by Caries Kyicur. 
Virtue and Co. 


Among their illustrated publications Messrs. Virtue are issuing an_ 
Imperial Shakspere, of which the first parts are before us. Next to the 
great work of Boydell, which was pub ished in elephant folio, and the 
price of which was a hundred guineas, this bids fair to be the most 
sumptuous edition of Shakspere ever issued. The text and annotations 
are those of Mr. Charles Knight, first published thirty years ago as 
the Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. Thirty years of incessant Shaks- 
erian labours—the publication of the Cambridge Shakspere especially, 
y Messrs. Aldis Wright and Clark—have greatly advanced Shaksperian 
scholarship, and done as much to secure a pure text as criticism can do. 
Mr. Knight was the modern pioneer in this field, and in the light of 
what has since been done he has for this edition subjected his first great 
work to a thorough revision. The Prolegomena have, fcr the most part, 
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been re-written, and the notes revised. Presumably, therefore, the 
assertion of the prospectus that this is ‘the most accurate text of 
‘Shakspere in existence’ is justified. The purpose of the publishers, 
however, is to accompany the revised text of Mr. Knight with full-page 
illustrations, not painted to order, but selected from the works of our 
greatest British artists. Among the artists whose pictures are to be en- 
ved are Frith, Maclise, Stanfield, Leslie, Cope, E. M, Ward, Briggs, 
lint, Orchardson, Marks, &c. The pictures are such well known pro- 
ductions, some of them among the classics of English art, as Orchardson’s 
‘Christopher Sly,’ Hughes’ ‘ Ophelia,’ Dodd’s ‘Puck and the Fairies,’ 
Maclise’s ‘Orlando and the Wrestler,’ Marks’ ‘The Lady’s Tailor,’ 
Frith’s ‘The Duel,’ Huskisson’s ‘Titania,’ Leslie’s ‘ Antolycus,’ Town- 
send’s ‘Ariel,’ Cope’s ‘ Wolsey at Leicester Abbey,’ Leslie’s ‘ Falstaff,’ 
&c. The size of the work, imperial 8vo, enables the engraving of these 
works on a large scale. . 

The edition promises to be in every particular a superb one, a luxury 
to read, and a magnificent gift book to present, such as no former period 
of English art could have produced. It is to be completed in forty-two 
shilling parts. Of all the services to popular illustrations that Messrs. 
Virtue have rendered, this promises to be the chief. 


The Romance of Astronomy. By R. Kattzy Mutter, M.A., 
Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Miller prepared the substance of this little book first as four 
lectures. They then appeared as articles in the ‘ Light Blue,’ and are 
now re-written and enlarged, and advanced to the dignity of a book. In 
a popular and lively way Mr. Miller presents the latest results of astro- 
nomical research. Thus to maintain the integrity of science, while 
interpreting it to the general public, is really a great service, and Mr. 
Miller may claim an honourable place among popular expositors of the 
queen of sciences. Young people, especially, will be fascinated by the 
romance, and instructed by the accurate information of his book. 


The British School of Sculpture. Tlustrated by Twenty Engra- 
vings from the finest Works of Deceased Masters of the 
Art, and Fifty Woodcuts. With a preliminary Essay and 
N of the Artists. By B.Scorr. Virtue 
and Co. 


British art is generally ignored by Continental art writers, and is 
noticed even by Liibke with a scant courtesy which is almost contempt. 
It would, however, be difficult to deny to both our painters and sculptors 
the merit of forming distinct schools, which, in some of their produc- 
tions, are inferior only to the very highest achievements of Italian art. 
The British school of sculpture has come the latest; into existence; but it 
has produced works of which any nation may be proud, only it takes 
some generations for German critics to recognise any thing north of 
Germany. In the present volume Mr. Scott has restricted his selections 
to the works of sculptors who have died within the present century— 
when one thinks of such works as Bacon’s ‘Narcissus,’ Flaxman’s 
‘Michael and Satan,’ Chantrey’s ‘Two Children,’ Wyatt’s ‘ Penelope,’ 
Wyon’s ‘Science Trims the Lamp of Life,’ Thomas’s ‘ Boadicea,’ West- 
macott’s ‘ Euphrosyne,’ Watson’s ‘ Sarpedon carried by Sleep and Death,’ 
Behne’s ‘The Friends,’ Macdowell’s ‘Reading Girl’ and ‘Triumph of 
Love,’ Gibson’s ‘Venus, Hylas, and Oupid,’ and ‘ Psyche,’ Baily’s ‘ The 
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Graces,’ ‘ Eve at the Fountain’ and ‘ Maternal Affection,’ Spence’s ‘ The 
Angel’s Whisper’ and ‘ Infant Moses and Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ Munro’s 
‘Sister and Mother,’ most of which are here beautifully engraved; not 
to speak of other great works of these Masters, and of works equally 
great, or greater, by Bell and Foley, and Banks and Woolner, and Reed 
and Durham, and Lough and Hancock—we have no cause to feel 
ashamed of British sculpture, or to shrink from a comparison of it with 
the contemporary productions of any nation. 

Mr. Scott has accompanied his illustrations with a general sketch of 
the history of British sculptors, biographical notices of the artists, and 
such general criticisms as will enable an intelligent use of this very 
elegant volume, even by the less artistically educated. It is somethin 
more than a drawing-room book, it is one of those volumes which, while it 


furnishes artistic adornment, educates the taste and advances the art it 
illustrates. 


Pictures by Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. With Descriptions, and 


a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By James Darrorne. 
Virtue and Co. 


Pictures by Daniel Maclise, R.A. With Descriptions, and a 
Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By James Darrornr. 
Virtue and Co. 


Mr. Dafforne is an admirable annotator. He supplies just the requi- 
site amount of biographical, historical, and critical detail to enable the 
+ gene intelligently to enjoy the illustrations—some ten or twelve of 
the principal works of each of the above-named artists are given in each 
volume. he selections from Leslie are ‘Sancho and the Duchess,’ 
‘Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman,’ ‘Autolycus,’ ‘ Florizel and 
Perdita,’ ‘Falstaff and his Friends,’ ‘Sancho Panza,’ ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,’ ‘Les Femmes Savants,’ and ‘ Olivia.’ Those from Maclise 
are ‘Salvator Rosa andthe Picture Dealer,’ ‘A Scene from the Burletto of 
Midas,’ ‘Gil Blas at Pennaflor,’ ‘A Scene from the Twelfth Night,’ 
‘The Play Scene in Hamlet,’ ‘The Origin of the Harp,’ ‘The Nymph 
of the Waterfall,’ ‘ Undine,’ ‘Orlando and the Wrestler,’ ‘The Ballad 
Singer,’ and ‘The Warrior’s Cradle.’ The engravings and letter-press 
are in the highest style of art. 

The Volumes are well got up, and will be welcome additions to the 
drawing-room. 


The Workshop. A Monthly Journal devoted to the Progress of 
the Useful Arts. Edited by J. Scunorr and others. New 
Series. James Hagger. 


This is, we think, one of the most admirable publications that 
we have seen. It is a kind of Art Journal for mechanics. Edited 
by Germans, it is published in, we believe, four of the principal 
European languages, and is devoted to the artistic development of the 
useful and decorative arts. Each number contains an original article on 
some matter relating to handicraft, usually written with great practical 
ability; for example, the present volume contains five continuous articles 
on a Comparative View of the Art-industry productions of the present day, 
addressed specially to artists and manufacturers, and intended to estimate 
the actual development, absolute and relative, of various art-industries. 
The art-progress of France, England, Germany, and Italy respectively is 
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gauged, and their various manufactures are criticised. Nothing can be 
more serviceable to producers than such a presentation of comparative 
excellencies and defects. Metal work, wood-carving, mosaics, and stained 
’ glassworks, bookbinding and leather work, are specially treated. In sub- 
sequent numbers Domestic Utensils, Fountains, the Decorative treatment 
of Cast Iron, Chandeliers, the Console, the Naturalistic Element in Orna- 
mentation, Heliography asa branch of Art-industry, Colour, Chinese and 
Japanese Art, Chamber Decorations, National Domestic Industry, Glass, 
Plant Ornamentation, &c., are treated. Each number also contains 
twelve full-page desigus of every conceivable kind, from cabinet work to 
frieze ornamentation, from the pedestal of a statue to a napkin ring; 
all of the highest order of artistic excellence ; some original, but chiefly 
specimens of the highest achievements of art-industry. The concluding 
page of each number contains various practical suggestions and recipes. 
A portfolio of working drawings, giving details of various designs, is 
added, so that cabinet makers and other workers in art-industry can 
easily construct the articles for themselves. This combination of the 
exquisitely beautiful in art, with practical directions for the workman, 
must be of incalculable service in the general development of art-manu- 
facture. The work is a sign of the amazing advance which Europe, 
England especially, has made since the Exhibition of 1851. We can 
scarcely exaggerate the importance educationally, socially, and morally, 
of the application of high art to manufactures; beauty has its great 
mission in the education of the world, and its domain is everywhere. 
The volume is equally fitted for the drawing-room and the workshop. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Red Cotton Night-Cap Country; or, Turf and Towers. By 
Rosert Browninc. Smith, Elder and Co. 


Mr. Browning’s is a style which is beset with temptations. It is con- 
fessedly analytical and apologetic. Now, the passion for analysis tends 
to grow by what it feeds on, and needs—greatly needs—the corrective of 
frank presentation of healthy human interests ; whilst the experiment of 
apology, as we all know, sometimes even overbalances self-respect in the 
determination to justify itself in justifying its object. Mr. Browning has 
very nearly passed the legitimate line in this new work, which may be 
designated as an endeavour, ‘dramatically,’ to deal with purely morbid 
elements in human life, and to find relief or justification in nothing else 
than the mode of treatment. Any other writer of our day would have 
hopelessly failed in the effort. Mr. Tennyson would have too plainly 
shown a personal shrinking from some points raised here, as from proud 
flesh—for some such shrinking is perceptible in his dealing with the 
‘Arthurian Legends.’ Mr. Swinburne, we fear, would have now and 
again displayed too much warmth of sympathy, Mr. Browning saves 
himself by the curious, self-removed, half-quizzical habit of analysis, 
which sometimes becomes almost grotesque, but never wholly so. 
Fifine is the proper passage-way from ‘The Ring and the Book,’ with 
its sweet Pompilia, to this French law-tragedy wrought up with its 
adventuress of a l:croine, who has been mistress to several men before 
meeting the hero. Our interest in this story is maintained by our being 
led perforce to trace the process by which the poet finds in what seem the 
most perverted elements the dim reflex of high possibilities, ruined by ad- 
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mixture of incompatible qualities of temperament; and, as a tinge of that 
fatefulness, which somehow will intrude into dramatic art, and more 
especially into every form of it which is obviously apologetic ; thus com- 
municates itself, in spite of the grotesquerie of manner, something of 
tragic ‘pity and terror’ returns to the work, if we only try to view it 
faithfully as a whole. But only so; and in this lies a fair criticism, inas- 
much as few readers seek, or can be expected to dwell on such works till 
the underlying idea of the whole reveals itself completely. Each, as 
Goethe says, is apt to content himself with a part. 
Mr. Browning is in Normandy, and the phrase ‘ White Cotton Night- 
‘ Cap Country,’ applied to it by Miss Thackeray, suggests to him a study 
of night-caps as symbols, and the red night-cap, of course, anon appears. 
He philosophizes, and soon falls to telling of Léonce Miranda, son of the 
Castilian jeweller, of Paris, whose villa is not far off; how he saw Mira- 
fleurs at a theatre, was fascinated, and in spite of various awkward 
revelations, carried her to his villa, living there with her till his madame- 
mother, wearied not of the vice, but of the expenditure, summoned him 
to Paris to give account. But he returns to the old way. Under one 
influence and another—his mother’s death mostly, perhaps—he is seized 
with remorse for the life he has lived, and seizing a casquet of letters, 
thrusts them into a fire, crying ‘Burn, burn; purify my past,’ holding 
them there till his hands fall away in ashes from the stumps. But Clara 
Mulhausen (once Millefleurs) by her arts, manages to resume her sway 
over the poor creature, throws herself into his religious fanaticism, his 
charities and the rest, till he is tempted, in a moment of delirium, to throw 
himself from a high tower, challenging miraculous support and restoration 
of his mutilated members :— 
‘A flash in middle air, and stone dead lay 

Monsieur Léonce Miranda on the turf. 

A gardener who watched, at work the while, 

Dibbling a flower bed for geranium shoots, 

Saw the catastrophe, and straightening back, 

Stood up and shook his brows: ‘‘ Poor soul, poor soul, 

Just what I prophesied the end would be.” ’ 
Which certainly looks more like the conduct of an impassive English 
workman, than that of a vivacious French one. As for Clara, she defies 
the cousins, protected in her life-interest by the Church, to which, under 
her advice, the property has been ultimately bequeathed, and she devotes 
herself to religion and charity, sanctified by the Church’s rites. In no 
work has Mr. Browning shown more of his peculiar power; the ability’ 
to follow up the windings of involved and doubtful motives, and to render 
their action and mutual bearing plain; but it may be doubted whether 
such a subject as this is fitted tojreward the careful thought and exhaust- 
iveness with which he has treated it. For it is more of a curious puzzle 
than a poem, and gives more of the philosophy of certain minds and states 
of mind, than shows characters really in action. 


Madonna’s Child. By Atrrep Austin, Author of ‘ Interludes.’ 
Blackwood and Sons. 


This poem, we are told, is only part of a greater undertaking; but as to 
motif it stands very well by itself. Mr. Austin in his preface is, perhaps, 
a little too frank for his own interest, for he betrays self-consciousness, and 
is almost too intent on self-justification for dignity. It is a pity, for the 
poem could very well have stood alone. It isa fine theme, and well 
treated, metrical skill being traceable in every stanza. An Italian maid, 
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Olympia, reared to the service of the shrine, finds her daily duty and 
pleasure in decking the little chapel of Maria Stella Mares with flowers 
which she brings from the wood. One day she meets there a youth, 
Godfrid. They at once love each other. In a storm he afterwards finds 
shelter on the steps of the chapel, and is admitted by Olympia, whom he 
at first takes for the patron saint. But he is held in the meshes of dis- 
belief and cannot pray. Olympia prays for him, and recommends him to 
go on a pilgrimage to Milan, there to see a holy doctor, who can cure 
such doubts as his. He agrees; she goes with him; but his doubts are 
not cured, and the two must part. Olympia returns to the shrine fo 
pray for him, to hope against hope for his success and conversion. It is 
not difficult to see in this some glimmer of allegoric reference. The 
poem is written in the eight-line stanza which Byron has made so familiar 
to us; and though now and again Mr. Austin is a little affected, he man- 
ages the measure with grace aud freedom, and is occasionally happy in 
his epithets and phrases. 


Betsy Lee; a Fo’e’s’le Yarn. Macmillan and Co. 


‘ Betsy Lee’ is a poem that we can hardly classify. It is a story profes- 
sedly told by an old sailor, and it has a good deal of the abruptness and 
unrelieved realism which ‘salts,’ as a class, manage to throw into their 
yarns. But this element is here rather overdone, and suggests now and 
then affectation rather than simplicity; the artistic instinct speaking 
through it too clearly. The first part, we are inclined to think better 
than the second, for the writer is truer in rough humour than he is in 
pathos—truer, we mean, as to the ‘character.’ The yarn, taken as a 
whole, is something akin to Mr. Robert Buchanan’s dramatic monologue 
of low-class characters, but it is sustained with more of conscious intent, 
as it needs to be, for it aims to embrace too many tragic events to be con- 
sistently included in a single yarn. It has some remarkable touches, 
notably the description of the den ‘down Wapping way,’ where Jenny 
Magee, the old sweetheart, is found. 


Searching the Net: a Book of Verses. By J. Leicester 
Warrey, author of ‘ Rehearsal,’ &c. Strahan and Co. 


Mr. Warren has some poetic qualities in a high degree. He has a 
vivid imagination, fervour of a certain kind, a real sense of the melody 
of language, and a fancy so chastened and controlled that it sometimes 
leads him to refine away the elements which attract ordinary human 
interest. His great merits, however, lie very near to a certain narrow- 
ness. The classical ideal is never absent from his mind, and even over- 
shadows his conceptions of present-day life; softening, while suggest- 
ing outlines very pure pall beautiful, albeit touched with strange 
sadness. ‘This was the case also with some of the finest lyrical pieces in 
his last volume, ‘Rehearsal.’ ‘Jael’ is, perhaps, the most powerful and 
ambitious poem of the volume; but it is in its outlines more Greek 
than Jewish—composed, statuesque, marble-flushed, rather than intense, 
to the point of breaking set speech. The passage beginning ‘Somehow, 
‘his bloodless death was awfullest,’ with its reference to the * flushed, 
‘ sleepy man ceasing into a statue,’ and running on into quotation of a 
fable, is proof of this. ‘The Cardinal’s Lament,’ more than any of the 
others, escapes from this element, and shows real dramatic power. The 
shorter poems are instinct with thought, which always moves to pure 
stately rhythms. Our hearts yield response to them, acknowledging 
Mr. Warren’s claim to a high place among our poets. 
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Loveland, and other Poems chiefly concerning Love. By Wave 
Rosinson. Second Edition. Longmans. 


We are pleased to see a second edition of this volume of poems, so 
yore, so etherial in their tone, so calm and strong in their faith, so 

inty and delicate in their workmanship. It is unspeakably refreshing 
to dream with the Agapist of the home of perfect love and all the wonders 
it has wrought, to see the exquisite symbolism of ‘ The Mother’s Tear,’ 
to join in ‘ The Hymn to Christ,’ and to sympathize in the satire of ‘ The 
Scientific God.’ We heartily congratulate Mr. Robinson on the reception 
ven to his poems, which are pervaded throughout by high feeling, and 
ring nearer to us eternal light and love. 


The Gallery of Pigeons, and other Poems. By Taro. Marziats. 
Henry S. King and Co. 


This is a remarkable volume to have been produced by a Frenchman. 
M. Marzials has not contented himself with modern English, but has 
aiso tried his hand on our most archaic forms, both of words, rhythm, 
and syntactical arrangement. He seems to nave a singular proneness to 
the most higbly figurative method of speech. ‘Thus human beings 
‘ripple love-tales;’ ‘ A runnel trills, like green bemolten jewels;’ and 
‘mountains lounge seaward.’ The lady of the Gallery of Pigeons is 
helped to repose by ‘ cordial opiate drops of prayer.’ Thunder is repre- 
sented as ‘ clangs of God’s cithole,’ and other extravagances ef the same 
kind occur on every page. We can scarcely call the collection of these 
sm impure or directly immoral, yet it has not been our lot to read 
or some time more utterly sensuous poetry. The one burden of every 
fragment is some form of ecstatic, erotic passion. The only place to 
read these unpruned prettinesses is in some pleasaunce of ‘smellin 
‘blossom,’ where citron groves and colonnades and ivory ornament an 
silvery light and ‘carven columns’ abound, where ‘straggling gourd-plants 
‘loll’ and dainty maidens ‘toy with doves,’ where ‘fair boys pass 
‘ through rows of red azaleas and sprinkle myrrh and terebinth.’ The 
heat and glamour, and the ‘ shimmering’ of the light, quicken the pulses 
and are meant to excite to wild worship of physical beauty, of ‘lissom’ 
limbs and ‘rose-white bosoms.’ The poems are like the revellers in some 
Dyonisiac mystery, they dance and spin in a passionate maze, and we 
could fancy the poet had been spending a wild honeymoon in the 
sumptuous halls of Bona Dea, intoxicate with luscious sights and 
fragrant odours, and ‘thrilling,’ ‘rilling,’ ‘trilling,’ ‘cheeping,’ ‘clanging,’ 
‘thrumming’ sounds. There is considerable power of expression, but 
the wantonness of the imagery and double-entendre of the monodies, and 
what in an Englishmen we should call the superb conceit of the diction, 
are far from pleasing. 


Kenelm Chillingly: His Adventures and Opinions. By the 
Author of ‘The Caxtons,’ &. William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Exhibiting many of the idiosyncrasies and weaknesses of its author’s 
previous works, there is still a distinctive originality about this novel 
which has come upon us with a pleasant surprise. It was but natural 
that the last offshoot from the busy brain of such a writer as Lord 
Lytton should be looked forward to with eagerness. In some respects 
the expectations and hopes which were formed have been —s ; in 
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others, undoubtedly disappointed. As the ripe production of a mind 
which had been at work in our midst for so long a period it is not 
satisfactory; we have the same fallacious—sometimes dilettante— 
criticisms on contemporary politics which invariably crept into pre- 
ceding novels, and the only strength which the author has acquired 
since the production of ‘ The Caxtons’ is the strength of epigram. In 
this book the epigrams have gained in smartness and power, though they 
are not so true. Indeed, it is sometimes painful to contemplate those 
views of life which must have penetrated the soul of a youth of twenty- 
one, as the hero in this new novel is represented to be. Had he beena 
blasé man of fifty-five his utterances would not have astonished us; as 
it is, the depth of cynicism which they presuppose is such as it is in- 
credible should have obtained in any one just passing out of his teens. 
But yet, whatever may be said of other characters in the book, Lord 
Lytton has drawn, in ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ one of his most original heroes. 

e is not a great or a lofty character, and the foundation of his nature, 
so to speak, is one which has been worked upon before, but never, upon 
the whole, with such success. The remainder of the personages are 
truly but poor satellites to attend on the central orb, and in many 
instances they are impalpable and insubstantial as shadows, failing to 
give us any idea of human existences at all. The poetic aspect of things 
was always the one which Bulwer Lytton naturally realized and gave to 
the world through the medium of his novels; there is the same mind 
still at work in passages of ‘Kenelm Chillingly;’ a mind impregnated 
with the idea of the beautiful, though unable, from lack of the 
highest attributes of the poet, to make its creations and conceptions 
great. His power of embodiment was always inferior to his power of 
perception. He had the eye of the artist, but not the hand. e think 
this will be apparent to most readers of these volumes alone. Inter- 
spersed Pati their pages are to be found songs and poems, which 
seem to lack but very little to constitute them first-class lyrical efforts. 
Charming, pretty, exquisite, are not inappropriate epithets to expend 
upon them, but the description must cease there. All that this really 
prominent writer has done—whether in the way of novel, essay, or poem 
—has been talented in a high degree, but it has never possessed the 
splendid muscularity of the finest genius. 

The plot of ‘Kenelm Chillingly’ has the merit of simplicity, which 
rovides the fairest test of an author’s powers in other directions, 
eaving the mind of the reader free from the glare of excitement to note 
calmly the presence or absence of the essential qualifications of a 
good novel writer. The one leading individual of the story is at once 
introduced, and close upon his heels, in the first five or six chapters, 
come all the other personages with whom we have much to do, down to 
the very close cf the narrative. Kenelm is shown to us originally as the 
baby son of Sir Peter Chillingly, of Exmundham, Baronet, F.R.S. and 
F.A.S., who had sighed for a pledge of affection for fourteen years. 
This ed interfered with the prospects of Sir Peter’s heir-presumptive, 
Mr. Chillingly Gordon, who had always shown himself in an unamiable 
light, and had even disputed the baronet’s right to make his customary 
fall of timber, threatening him with a bill in Chancery on the subject. 
Notwithstanding all this, now that he has got an heir, Sir Peter ac- 
cumulates something handsome for Chillingly’s son in the way of 
compensation. Next we are introduced to another cadet of the baronet’s 
family, Mr. Chillingly Mivers, who was the originator and chief pro- 
prietor of the Londoner, a journal which was popular with those who 
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‘admire nobody and believe in nothing.’ After an interesting youth, 
during which he asks questions that might stagger even a Locke, Kenelm 
decides to travel, but in a novel and Quixotic way. He tramps through: 
the country in rough attire, meeting with many adventures, which are 
all to his profit. He thrashes a big bully named Tom Bowles, thereby 
laying for that worthy the foundation of an excellent character, and he 
interferes on behalf of a young lady who is running from home to elope 
with a celebrated actor. True to honour, however, he restores her to 
her uncle, on discovering her sex and her intentions, and she too is 
gratefui to him for ever afterwards. In his travels he meets with an old 
friend of the Chillingly family, Mr. Travers, who has a lovely daughter, 
Cecilia. Although this charming girl is in love with Kenelm, the latter 
has forsworn women, and his views may be guessed pretty accurately 
from the following extract. Being asked by his father*whether he has 
never admired any real women, he replies: ‘ Real women} I never met 
‘one. Never met a woman who was not a sham—a sham from the 
‘moment she is told to be pretty-behaved, conceal her sentiments, and 
‘look fibs when she does not speak them. . . . . Examine any 
‘woman on her oath, and she’ll own she is a sham, always has been, and 
‘ always will be, and is proud of it.’ This prejudice of the hero against 
the gentler sex is partly the result of his study of a work by the Rev. 
Decimus Roach, entitled ‘The Approach to the Angels,’ and intended as 
a manifesto against marriage. In arguments upon this, Kenelm would 
ask his friend, ‘Did you never meet a man who repented having 
‘married?’ and being answered in the affirmative, he would drive home 
his point by the further query, ‘ Did you ever meet a man who repented 
‘not having married?’ But Mr. Roach and his ‘ Approach’ were sorry 
supports when the young cynic met with an angelic creature of seven- 
teen with whom he fell desperately in love. This passion for Lily 
Cameron is traced in many exquisite passages after the best style of the 
novelist. Lily is promised to an eccentric artist whom Kenelm met in 
his wanderings, and who has been her guardian almost from birth. But 
the beautiful spiritvelle girl is destined for neither suitor. In several 
truly pathetic chapters are detailed her death and the grief of the 
survivors. Then the story is rapidly finished, and we are left to picture 
Kenelm’s success in the public life he is about taking upon himself, and 
also in his wooing of Cecilia Travers. Lord Lytton died in Devonshire, 
and most of the scenes of his last work are fixed in that county; it is 
also not a little singular that, in the last few pages he ever wrote, 
rye occurs several times the expression, ‘ Victory or Westminster 
‘Abbey !’ 

The chief attractions of ‘Kenelm Chillingly’ are undoubtedly its 
sparkling writing and the snatches of verse which come in here and 
there. A fine ballad, ‘Lord Ronald’s Bride,’ might be quoted as an 
excellent specimen of original poetry were it not too lengthy. In one 
thing we notice a considerable improvement over all the author's 
previous works. Lord Lytton has not inconvenienced the printers by 
exhausting all their capital letters in expressing his admiration for the 
Good, the True, the Beautiful, and the Pure, &c. There is also very 
little of the gush which always gave a boyish tinge to his productions. 
Sneers at modern Liberalism, and at the undoubted progress which it is 
making, we might have expected to find in Lord Lytton, and also sinister 
hints that England is about to lose her colonies by our present fancied 
disastrous policy, seeing that the writer himself was a great encourager 
of some of those colonies, and has earned in many quarters higk 
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encomiums in the management of them. But we scarcely expected from a 
chivalrous opponent—such as Lord Lytton undoubtedly generally was— 
a description of a great party leader so manifestly unjust as this: * He 
* was born before the new ideas came into practical force; but in pro- 
‘ portion as they have done so, his beliefs lave necessarily disappeared. 
‘I don’t suppose that he believes in much now, except the two pro- 
‘ positions: firstly, that if he accept the new ideas, he will have power 
‘and keep it, and if he does not accept them, power is out of the 
‘ question; and secondly, that if the new ideas are to prevail, he is the 
* best man to direct them safely—beliefs quite enough for a minister.’ 
There are paris of the novel which in style remind us of a combination 
of ‘ The Caxtons’ and ‘ Middlemarch.’ The observation is keener and 
the wit more profound than they used to be, whilst in the power of 
expression there is a great advance. All through the volume things 
worthy of being remembered are lavishly scattered. If, as a novel, 
‘Kenelm Chillingly’ does not rank so high, and will never be held so 
great a favourite, as ‘My Novel,’ there is yet plenty of matériel .in it to 
have sustained its noble and versatile author's fame. In parting from 
it we have but one regret—that the hand which penned it is for ever stilled. 


Bressant : a Romance. By Hawruorye, Son of the late 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. In Two Vols. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne has managed to keep careering very successfully 
on the verge of an absurdity, without ever actually tumbling over; and 
his lamented father was wont to say, in his half-cynical manner, that in 
this lies the essence of the ‘ Romance,’ as distinguished from the novel of 
real life, to whose production he modestly disclaimed any pretension. 
Only fancy a deaf man ‘making love,’ and not only making love, but 
doing it double, and ‘succeeding considerable,’ as the Yankees say. 
Bressant is a young man of mysterious parentage (on which fact the 
tragic element of the romance mainly turns), and of half-developed 
nature—all physically and intellectually alive, but with emotional life as 
yet dormant. Under singular circumstances he comes suddenly into the 
quiet household of Professor Valeyon, to study divinity; and the Profes- 
sor’s two daughters are destined to have a large share in the development 
of his emotional nature. Cornelia, full-limbed, lustrous, fascinating, 
with a dash of Roman imperiousness; Sophie, pure, pale, sensitive, 
spirituelle, and full of electrical sympathies, needing but the touch of a 
rougher nature to make them flash forth. When Bressant arrives Sophie 
is confined to her room, recovering from fever, and he is thus thrown at 
first into the society of Cornelia, his contact with whom is certainly here 
and there touched with delicacy. He pledges himself to Cornelia. A 
serious accident befalls him, and just after it has happened Cornelia has 
to leave home on a visit to New York. Then Sophie comes to his side to 
nurse him, and soon he is fascinated by the soothing gentleness of her 
presence hovering round him. In an incredibly short space this unac- 
countable mortal pledges himself to her, and fixes the wedding-day ; but 
Cornelia unexpectedly appears upon the scene, and resolutely tries to 
resume her old sovereignty—a passage which is very well done. Our 
readers will see that here is a field for complications enough for a roman- 
cer to steer safely through; but these they must find out from the book 
itself. The idea of the work is just such as Hawthorne pére might have 
quietly jotted down some sunny afternoon, while sitting in his arbour, 
looking at the young people enjoying themselyes, and noticing the rose- 
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leaves fall, Mr. Julian Hawthorne has not been unsuccessful in catch- 
ing the touch by which his father contrived to suggest coincidences, and 
half-fantastical results, without attempting to account for or to justify 
them, thus giving to every incident the aspect of a problem. Very happy 
is Mr. Julian with the rose-leaves which fall from Cornelia’s bosom on 
her return home, which somehow reminds us of a most significant touch 
in connection with little Pearl; but he rather spoils the coincidence of 
the stopping of Bressant’s watch in Cornelia’s hand in New York, by 
just a sentence too much. The worst trifle may, in this kind of work, be 
made to heighten the effect by taking on the light of symbol. And Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne should beware of wurking down his father’s paradoxes. 
That one of ‘ selfishness being one of the qualities apt to inspire love’ is 
repeated here several times, in forms which assuredly do not improve it. 
As to style ‘ Bressant ’ is daintily graceful; but sometimes fails, and we 
have been especially vexed by the form on to applied, say to rose-leaves 
falling on the floor. Passages of description here and there are simp! 
pg. ow as that of Bressant dancing with Cornelia, at the first ball 
at Abbie’s. 


May. By Mrs. Ouienant. Hurst and Blackett. 


Innocent. By Mrs. O.tpHant. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mrs. Oliphant has, in both these novels, surpassed herself—taking up, 
as it would seem, subjects suggested by, or arising out of, earlier works. 
At all events, ‘May’ carries us in thought back to the early Scottish 
novels, and ‘ Innocent,’ somehow, makes us think of ‘ Agnes,’ as though 
she were a kind of unintentional complement. In both there is a good 
deal of shadow ; but that we have learned to expect from Mrs. Oliphant 
when she is really in earnest, and determined to take a ‘grip’ of life, 
with its distressful inequalities, and its discordances between soul and cir- 
cumstance. And yet in ‘May’ she finds the balance in the serene 
strength of her heroine—‘ the beauty of her soul within her.’ We hesi- 
tate not to say that May Heriot is one of the very finest characters in the 
wide range of English fiction. And yet there is nothing unnatural 
about her—you feel that there have been, and are, just such good Scotch 
gentlewomen as May Heriot. How patiently she bears the brunt of all the 
adversities and sorrow that befall the old house of Pitcomlie, supperting 
and sustaining all, from the old laird down to the old servauts. Tom, the 
heir, extravagant, selfish, is killed while hunting; then Charles, the 
second son, dies on his voyage home from India, and a wife—an unworth 
one—whom he had secretly wedded, makes a descent on Pitcomlie, wit 
a cunning, disagreeable sister. The old laird falls into querulous grief. 
But May Heriot moves amid all the distresses like sunshine, softening 
and sweetening; and at length she wins her reward. ‘The interest of the 
story lies in May, and in the beautiful nature which reverses are but the 
means of faithfully developing. And there is some humour in the picture 
of Mrs. Charles and the old butler. Mr. Fanshawe’s position in the 
novel is one of those perverse adjustments by which Mrs. Oliphant rather 
ostentatiously defies poetic justice. The plot in some points is weak, as 
the reader can from the first foresee what the result is to be; but the 
strength of the stcry, as we have said, lies not in plot, but in character. 
So itis with ‘Innocent,’ although not to the same extent; ‘poor Innocent!’ 
we say to ourselves at the first moment of acquaintance, and we repeat 
it, with a sigh at the last. The daughter of English parents, born and bred 
in Italy, she has somehow the nature of an Italian chi/d—its half-stupid 
simplicity, its repose in mere animal instinct and strange love of spectacle. 
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encomiums in the management of them. But we scarcely expected from a 
chivalrous opponent—such as Lord Lytton undoubtedly generally was— 
a description of a great party leader so manifestly unjust as this: * He 
‘was born before the new ideas came into practical force; but in pro- 
‘ portion as they have done so, his beliefs lave necessarily disappeared. 
J don’t suppose that he believes in much now, except the two pro- 
‘ positions: firstly, that if he accept the new ideas, he will have power 
‘and keep it, and if he does not accept them, power is out of the 
‘ question; and secondly, that if the new ideas are to prevail, he is the 
‘ best man to direct them safely—beliefs quite enough for a minister.’ 
There are paris of the novel which in style remind us of a combination 
of ‘ The Caxtons’ and ‘ Middlemarch.’ The observation is keener and 
the wit more profound than they used to be, whilst in the power of 
expression there is a great advance. All through the volume things 
worthy of being remembered are lavishly scattered. If, as a novel, 
‘Kenelm Chillingly’ does not rank so high, and will never be held so 
great a favourite, as ‘My Novel,’ there is yet plenty of matériel .in it to 
have sustained its noble and versatile author’s fame. In parting from 
it we have but one regret—that the hand which penned it is for ever stilled. 


Bressant : a Romance. By Juriaxn Hawrnorne, Son of the late 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. In Two Vols. Henry 8S. King 
and Co. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has managed to keep careering very successfully 
on the verge of an absurdity, without ever actually tumbling over; and 
his lamented father was wont to say, in his half-cynical manner, that in 
this lies the essence of the ‘ Romance,’ as distinguished from the novel of 
real life, to whose production he modestly disclaimed any pretension. 
Only fancy a deaf man ‘making love,’ and not only making love, but 
doing it double, and ‘succeeding considerable,’ as the Yankees say. 
Bressant is a young man of mysterious parentage (on which fact the 
tragic element of the romance mainly turns), and of half-developed 
nature—all physically and intellectually alive, but with emotional life as 
yet dormant. Under singular circumstances he comes suddenly into the 
quiet household of Professor Valeyon, to study divinity ; and the Profes- 
sor’s two daughters are destined to have a large share in the development 
of his emotional nature. Cornelia, full-limbed, lustrous, fascinating, 
with a dash of Roman imperiousness; Sophie, pure, pale, sensitive, 
spirituelle, and full of electrical sympathies, needing but the touch of a 
rougher nature to make them flash forth. When Bressant arrives Sophie 
is confined to her room, recovering from fever, and he is thus thrown at 
first into the society of Cornelia, his contact with whom is certainly here 
and there touched with delicacy. He pledges himself to Cornelia. A 
serious accident befalls him, and just after it has happened Cornelia has 
to leave home on a visit to New York. Then Sophie comes to his side to 
nurse him, and soon he is fascinated by the soothing gentleness of her 
presence hovering round him. In an incredibly short space this unac- 
countable mortal pledges himself to her, and fixes the wedding-day ; but 
Cornelia unexpectedly appears upon the scene, and resolutely tries to 
resume her old sovereignty—a passage which is very well done. Our 
readers will see that here is a field for complications enough for a roman- 
cer to steer safely through; but these they must find out from the book 
itself. The idea of the work is just such as Hawthorne pére might have 
quietly jotted down some sunny afternoon, while sitting in his arbour, 
looking at the young people enjoying themselves, and noticing the rose- 
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leaves fall. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has not been unsuccessful in catch- 
ing the touch by which his father contrived to suggest coincidences, and 
half-fantastical results, without attempting to account for or to justify 
them, thus giving to every incident the aspect of a problem. Very happy 
is Mr. Julian with the rose-leaves which fall from Cornelia’s bosom on 
her return home, which somehow reminds us of a most significant touch 
in connection with little Pearl; but he rather spoils the coincidence of 
the stopping of Bressant’s watch in Cornelia’s hand in New York, by 
just a sentence too much. The worst trifle may, in this kind of work, be 
made to heighten the effect by taking on the light of symbol. And Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne should beware of wurking down his father’s paradoxes. 
That one of ‘ selfishness being one of the qualities apt to inspire love’ is 
repeated here several times, in forms which assuredly do not improve it. 
As to style ‘ Bressant ’ is daintily graceful; but sometimes fails, and we 
have been especially vexed by the form on to applied, say to rose-leaves 
falling on the floor. Passages of description here and there are simpl 
— as that of Bressant dancing with Cornelia, at the first ball 
at Abbie’s. 


May. By Mrs. Ovrenantr. Hurst and Blackett. 


Innocent. By Mrs. O.trHant. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mrs. Oliphant has, in both these novels, surpassed herself—taking up, 
as it would seem, subjects suggested by, or arising out of, earlier works. 
At all events, ‘May’ carries us in thought back to the early Scottish 
novels, and ‘ Innocent,’ somehow, makes us think of ‘ Agnes,’ as though 
she were a kind of unintentional complement. In both there is a good 
deal of shadow ; but that we have learned to expect from Mrs. Oliphant 
when she is really in earnest, and determined to take a ‘grip’ of life, 
with its distressful inequalities, and its discordances between soul and cir- 
cumstance. And yet in ‘May’ she finds the balance in the serene 
strength of her heroine—‘ the beauty of her soul within her.’ We hesi- 
tate not to say that May Heriot is one of the very finest characters in the 
wide range of English fiction. And yet there is nothing unnatural 
about her—you feel that there have been, and are, just such good Scotch 
gentlewomen as May Heriot. How patiently she bears the brunt of all the 
adversities and sorrow that befall the old house of Pitcomlie, supperting 
and sustaining all, from the old laird down to the old servauts. Tom, the 
heir, extravagant, selfish, is killed while hunting; then Charles, the 
second son, dies on his voyage home from India, and a wife—an unworth 
one—whom he had secretly wedded, makes a descent on Pitcomlie, wit 
a cunning, disagreeable sister. The old laird falls into querulous grief. 
But May Heriot moves amid all the distresses like sunshine, softening 
and sweetening; and at length she wins her reward. ‘The interest of the 
story lies in May, and in the beautiful nature which reverses are but the 
means of faithfully developing. And there is some humour in the picture 
of Mrs. Charles and the old butler. Mr. Fanshawe’s position in the 
novel is one of those perverse adjustments by which Mrs. Oliphant rather 
ostentatiously defies poetic justice. The plot in some points is weak, as 
the reader can from the first foresee what the result is to be; but the 
strength of the stcry, as we have said, lies not in plot, but in character. 
So itis with ‘Innocent,’ although not to the same extent; ‘poor Innocent!’ 
we say to ourselves at the first moment of acquaintance, and we repeat 
it, with a sigh at the last. The daughter of English parents, born and bred 
in Italy, she has somehow the nature of an Italian child—its half-stupid 
simplicity, its repose in mere animal instinct and strange love of spectacle. 
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Brought to England on the death of her father, who had been a scape- 
grace, she feels herself sorely out of place amid the crowded convention- 
alities of English life at Mrs. Eastwood’s, longs for the empty room 
and the Spina church, and finds her only pleasure in waiting, in lobby 
and passage, for the ‘spreeish’ Frederick, who had been sent to bring 
her to England, and who ‘fell ill’ in Paris on the way, and made a 
friend of a certain Mr. Batty there. He repulses her, and tries to break 
her of the habit, only to make her loathe the society of the ladies all 
the more, and shrink the more silently from them. The analysis of 
Innocent’s nature is rather morbid, but her behaviour to Frederick’s 
wife (erewhile Miss Batty) is very good indeed. We are not sure 
that the singleness of self-possession with which Innocent is credited 
on occasions equally trying, should not have saved her from the 
terrible mistake which precipitated the tragedy at the close, Sir Alexis 
Lonqueville is a handy deus ex machind; but we hardly think that he 
acts very consistently in marrying Innocent in such terrible circum- 
stances. The strain of the close is almost too severe; and there seems 
to us a touch of cruelty in the reproach of rich Sir Alexis about the 
draught, which, moreover, is inconsistent wholly with the considerateness 
which led him to frankly say to Innocent that marriage was the only way 
in which he could help her, when she went to tell him that she could not 
marry Frederick. The Eastwoods are well done, and we dare say the 
Battys are not without their prototypes. ‘Innocent’ is a powerful and 
independent study of character. The heroine is, in conception, wholly 
new, and presented with great ease and skill. 


Alcestis. Two Vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 


‘ Alcestis’ isan art novel. Josquin Dorioz, a scion of the noble Gasparein 
family in Vienna, inherits his French mother’s passion for music, which 
his noble relations deem a shame, and try in vain to wean him from. 
He escapes from the insufferable tedium and littleness of the mansion of 
his three old aristocratic aunts to Dresden, and becomes a pupil in the 
orchestra of Adolphus Hasse, a composer famous in his day. There he 
finds a pupil, Elizabeth Vaara, who afterwards becomes a superb soprano; 
between them there springs up a romantic attachment, which on his 
part is brotherly, and on hers something more. Josquin becomes a 
superb violin player, and engages himself to Count Von Lichtenburg as 
Kammermusikus falls in love with Cécile, his patron’s niece, and a dis- 
tant connection of his own family; but Cécile, although touched with as 
much affection as she can feel, prefers to marry a Russian prince, and 
Josquin imparts his despair to Elizabeth, who magnanimously conceals 
her love and comforts him. Meanwhile Josquin has become a composer, 
and at length writes ‘Alcestis,’ an opera, into which, of course, all the 

nius of hisnature and all the passion of his soul are put. Count Von 

lauen, the court director, who has conceived a passion for Elizabeth, 
and is furiously jealous of Josquin, refuses the opera for the Dresden 
stage, and has influence to secure its rejection at Vienna. Josquin deve- 
lopes hereditary seeds of consumption, and, that he may see the success of 
‘Alcestis’ before he dies, Elizabeth consents to become Von Plauen’s 
wife, if he will - it upon the stage. The opera is performed and 
achieves fame. Josquin dies within a month, and Elizabeth consum- 
mates her sacrifice, for the sake of her Admetus. 

The story is interesting from its art-atmosphere, and gathers strength 
and passion in its development. It is well written, and, if not by a 
German, by one familiar with German musical life. 
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Off the Skelligs. In Four Vols. By Jean Incetow. H.S. 
King and Co. 


To name this Miss Ingelow’s ‘first romance’ is hardly correct, as we 
have good reason to know. But a critic might almost guess this from 
internal evidence. It is the work of a practised hand. If there is some- 
times reflection instead of incident, this pertains to the assumptions of 
the work. The autobiographic form is difficult to manage, and tempts to 
this excess. Nothing, almost, could be finer than the idyllic air and tone 
of the first portion, in which the heroine tells of her childhood spent in 
that dim cathedral-close, the studies, the pastimes, the mysterious hiders 
and hiding places, and the lingerings, the races on the quiet heath. By 
itself this would stand as a fine picture of child-life; and nowhere—not 
even in her yerse—has Miss Ingelow shown more delicacy of fancy and 
rare imaginative colouring. Then comes the girl’s sad, dreary school- 
days, the separations, the griefs inevitable from girlhood, aud then the 
entrance on the world, notable adventures, and afterwards a spell of dis- 
trict-visiting in London; last, love-making and allits interests form a fit 
finale. The work, however, is too full of episodes that do not illustrate 
or relieve any powerful central interest; and skill seems to us to have 
been wasted on such ‘asides.’ But in a certain leisurely mood of enjoy- 
ment nothing could be more delightful than this work; even where the 
author is discursive and episodical, we cannot but admire the wonderfully 
fine passages which break up and brighten through the rather lazy cur- 
rent of the narrative. Of this class is the description of the burning ship 
off the Skelligs, when, in a cruise in her uncle’s ship, the heroine sees 
the crew pick up a whole raft-full of people, a sight which naturally 
impresses her deeply. If, however, Miss Ingelow had been content to 
eliminate some of her sentimentalizing and reflection, ‘ Off the Skelligs’ 
might have produced an impression more commensurate with its intrinsic 
power and subtle beauty. 


Colymbia. Triibner and Co. 


Another fanciful attempt, after the manner of ‘The Coming Race’ 
and ‘Erewhon,’ to depict a community whose social customs and 
philosophical ideas are either an inversion or a caricature of certain 
tendencies or institutions of modern life. ‘Colymbia’ is a region 
supposed to be found under the Pacific Seas, where an English-speaking 
race have Overcome all the difficulties of living under water, and have 
built for themselves coral palaces illumined with electric light, and 
where they disport themselves with hunting sharks and flying-fish, wear 
the smallest possible amount of clothing, regulate their specific gravity 
in exact accordance with that of the water, and float about like fishes, 
without fatigue, diseases, malformation, or, we may say, morality. 
Tethered seals and other marine creatures are domesticated for various 

urposes. Numerous contrivances for continuing life under these con- 
prem are detailed. It is not worth our while to criticise them here. 
Though ingeniously put, the crude impossibility of transforming 
thousands of acres into a vast diving-bell, gives the character of farce 
to the somewhat awkward contrivance. The shipwrecked man who 
makes the discovery of these submarine wonders, professes to be an 
enthusiastic son of the Church of England, and most inopportunely 
introduces his supposed opinions in controversy with the aquatic citizens 
of the under-world. The caricature of the religion, amusements, govern- 
ment, philosophy, and science of the present time is rather gross, and 
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is oddly and inartistically blended with what cannot be regarded as 
caricature or exaggeration of our social arrangements. The law of 
temporary marriage, or rather of free love, and the institution which 
destroys all parental ties and encourages infanticide, and a variety of 
other inversions of present tendencies as to tlhe rights, duties, and 
responsibilities of women to society, disturb the effect of the satire upor 
the worship of wealth, the dynasty of turtles, the clerical order, the 
inefficacy of formal religious worship, and even the undisguised attack 
upon Mr. Ayrton, Dr. Hooker, and the British public. 


Old Kensington. By Miss Tuackeray. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Miss Thackeray has the strong individuality of a true artist. It would 
be as impossible to mistake her works as those of her father. And yet 
they strikingly indicate the school in which she has been trained-—the 
intellectual impress of the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ is unmistakeably 
upon his daughter; but she is an independent student who, while 
choosing and revering her master, developes her own genius as Plato or 
Xenophon or Aristotle did. ‘And it is interesting to note how softened 
and etherialized the more marked characteristics of her father’s manner 
are; how womanly gentleness and sympathy touch asperity with 
tenderness and satire with softness; and how, through her higher 

uality of feminine love, she often sees clearer and farther. ‘OUld 
Rsasinaten’ has not the grip of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ nor of ‘ Esmond,’ but we 
should hesitate before we pronounced it inferior to either in pure intel- 
lectual strength; the strength is more softened, the keen weapon more 
sheathed, but her firm hold of great principles, dramatic evolutions, and 
ersonal individuality of character never fails; her range is somewhat 
imited, but her individualization is s!iarp in outline and very distinctive 
in character; every touch is calculated and true and finely artistic. As 
in her father’s novels again, her characters are put on the stage in a kind 
of incidental way, and are explained in part by a confidence which is 
established between author and reader; they act and talk, with an 
undertone of author’s comment and moralizing, sometimes even antici- 
pating the years of the future. Notwithstanding which, it requires 
some mental effort to possess oneself of their belongings, but once 
acquired, they are effectually ours. Another resemblance to the method 
of her father is, that her characters are exhibited first with perhaps - 
their defects more prominently presented than their excellencies in the 
case of the good, and vice versd in the case of the bad; so that as the 
story developes we find ourselves changing our judgments of the 
principal personages. The subtle skill with which the first faint in- 
dieation, as in Rhoda’s acquisition of the trinket, for instance, developea 
into fully revealed character, is very admirable. Robert Henley, again, 
impresses us favourably, and it is only gradually that the shallow 
priggishness of his character is understood. ‘This we suppose must 
have been the case with Dolly also, or she would never have loved hita. 
Raban again developes only gradually the genuine qualities of a noble 
nature, and the development disabuses us of some prejudice and dislike 
which his early relations with Emma Penfold excite. The follies of his 
youth are only superficial. Dolly is very charming and perfect, fresh, 
pure-hearted, and bright; from childhood to maturity her distinctive 
and yet not altogether simple goodness is well preserved; equally fine 
are the delineations of good old motherly Aunt Sarah, who is a very 
careful study; honest and homely John Morgan; weak, yet noble- 
hearted George ; plausible, calculating, selfish, cold-hearted Rhoda; and 
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weak, twittering Mrs. Palmer. It is a carefully-studied, highly-finished 
novel, a genuine study from nature, but the product of an artist of the 
finest touch and of the highest culture and refinement both of intellect 
and heart; human passions and doings and developments are preluded 
and set with consuminate art in bits of exquisite description and in 
scenes of wonderful truth and delicacy, and are accompanied with rich 
and penetrating moralizing, or clever narrative; nothing can be more 
charming and artistic than its perfect harmony of scene and incident, of 
touch and purpose. In its imaginative structure, its naturalness and 
tenderness of sentiment, its artistic execution and its conscientious work, 
its richness of thought and feeling, and its exquisite truth, it permits us 
to hope that the name of the daughter may rank among English novelists 
on the high level of that of the father. 


The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vosges. By MM. 
Erckmann-Cuatrian. Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co, 


It is difficult to say precisely wherein the great charm of the MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s novels lies; partly it is in their perfect simplicity, 
partly in their exquisite purity, and partly in the fine imaginative 
medium, rare as ether and beautiful as light, through which their 
authors work. Neither the simplicity nor the purity is maudlin; 
they are strong with the strength of large knowledge of the world and 
of human nature, and with the muscle of distinct and deeply-rooted 
Ss. The writers, moreover, possess in fine perfection the art of 

olding in almost unrecognised solution very decided opinions, and of 
effectively inculcating them through the medium of the story. Thus 
we have in this story unmistakeable judgments about the Germans, for 
whom not unnaturally, but yet unjustly, they entertain a very bitter 
animosity. A moral about the French laws of inheritance also is 
pointed with inimitable naturalness. At any rate the charm of these 
novels does not diminish. The Brothers Rantzau, which is we presume 
the latest as it is the least elaborate, is one of the most exquisite. It 
is, moreover, of an almost new type—it is a study of still life in which 
the interest lies chicfly in the sentiment, which is developed in the most 
charming and natural way out of the surroundings of nature and the 
simplest incidents of village life. It delights one like a June morning, 
a perfect landscape. or soft music. We feel better men for its perusal. 
Two brothers quarrel about the division of their father’s property ; they 
are the two wealthy men of a small village in the Vosges; their hatred 
is very bitter and wicked, and works much misery. Gradually it absorbs 
the entire life of the village into its evil circle, and imbues it with its 
atmosphere. The one has an only son, the other an only daughter; 
both are educated at the village school, and the finely-conceived old 
schoolmaster tells the story of their simple lives. In the perfect 
naturalness of his character we almost lose sight of the great and even 
profound art which produce it. The events are minute, and are set in 
exquisite descriptions of natural scenery and phenomena and amateur 
science, out of which they seem to grow as naturally as flowers out of the 
ground; the schoolmaster being addicted to botany, insects, and fossils. 
It is the old story of Montagu and Capulet, only with a happier ending ; 
the young lovers are united; but the animosity of their parents is never 
healed, rather does it eat more and more into their souls. ‘The story is 
a — little gem of the purest water, a psychological study of very 
subtle wisdom and beauty. 
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Paudurcng Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by Sir H. Barriz E. Frere. Two Vols. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


This is a very remarkable novel, written by a Mr. Hockley, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, and first published by Whitaker, in 1826. It 
was so nearly forgotten, that Captain Meadows Taylor could find but 
very few copies extant, and for this reprint the publishers had to be 
indebted to Lord Talbot de Malahide. It is republished at the earnest 
urgency of Dr. Birdwood, Meadows ‘Taylor, Sir Bartle Frere, and others 
acquainted with its rare merits as a delineation of native Indian society, 
especially in the Deccan, during the time of the corrupt Peishwa’s 
government. The hero is present at the batile of Assaye. It is not too 
much to say, that Spanish life is not more wonderfully photographed in 
‘Gil Blas,’ or English life in ‘Tom Jones,’ than is Indian life in this 
book. It is as thoroughly and intensely Eastern as the ‘ Arabian 
‘Nights,’ only instead cf being imaginative it is entirely realistic. Sir 
Bartle Frere compares it with Morier’s ‘ Haji Baba’ and the ‘ Kuzzilbash.’ 
In any other books that give anything like an accurate representation 
of inner oriental life—Colonel Meadows Taylor, in ‘ Tara,’ depicts Indian 
life from an Englishman’s point of view—we never forget the European 
standpoint. Paudurang Hari depicts it from a native point of view; 
the hero tells his own story, and we get only distant glimpses of the 
English in the land. Like ‘Gil Blas’ it is a series of adventures, and 
has but little of constructive plot, save that a thread of love engagement 
runs through it, and that the foundling hero turns out to be the son of 
the Rajah of Satarah. The book consists of miscellaneous adventures, 
and these are of an extraordinary character, and reveal a state of social 
life most utterly corrupt and lawless. Paudurang himself is a bit of a 
scoundrel, and Sir Bartle Frere attests the truthfulness of the social 
delineation: ‘I am convinced from my own recollections of what I heard 
‘when I first knew the Deccan that Paudurang’s descriptions are re- 
‘ markably faithful sketches of the time when the story was laid.’ If 
so, the blessing to India of English rule has been simply incalculable : 
‘They describe a state of society so hideously disorganized, and of 
‘ morals so base, that they seem incredible as related of a period so near 
‘ to our own, in which they would at once be condemned as enormously 
‘ exaggerated or entirely untrue.’ The marvel is, how the limited sphere 
of an European’s observation permitted him so thoroughly to appreciate 
Mahratta life, and to depict it with so little of prejudice or injustice. 
That he has not been perfectly just Sir Bartle iar thinks possible ; 
but all who know India and his book seem to agree that it is wonderfully 
true. ‘The book is a very remarkable one; it is strange that it was 
ever permitted to be forgotten. 


Harcourt. By G. L. Torrennam. Three Vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


A readable and interesting story. There is scarcely any problem of 
life or thought, love or policy, broached in these volumes that it is at all 
easy to disengage from the narrative or surmise to be the motive of 
the author. Interesting tableaux of fashionable life are evolved out 
of the known and unknown relations existing between the families ot 
two dignified statesmen. The Earl of Inverness, who is represented as 
of princely wealth and burdened with honours and lofty ‘ place,’ is 
childless and, himself all generosity, he forms an admirable foil to his 
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cantankerous countess, who, though she has adopted from her babyhood 
a child of unknown origin and educated her for the highest society, yet 
treats her as a menial, and continually reminds her of the gratitude she 
owes for the distinguished patronage and bleasedness she has enjoyed. 
This girl becomes the object of passionate love to the nephew of Lord 
Inverness, who, as the son and heir of an honoured baronetcy, might 
have been supposed to look higher. Arthur Harcourt’s life is traced 
from baby boyhood up to his brilliant career as the rage of the London 
ballrooms, a successful author, and perhaps a distinguished statesman. 
Great pains are taken to bring out some of the finest features of his 
character; his unselfish enthusiasm for a college chum, his innocent 
boyish flirtations with the vicar’s daughter, attentions which, having 
deepened into absorbing love on her part, have only slowly ripened into 
something more than brotherly regard on his. He is enamoured of Nature; 
her gentle and her terrible aspects woo his passionate worship, and in 
some really noble word-painting the author shows where his own highest 
interest is centred. Arthur's love for his mother, the gentle response 
to her indulgent, imperfect, insincere, though beautiful maternal educa- 
tion, contrasts with the miserable though more legitimate result of it in 
the heartless profligacy, selfishness, greed, and inanity of the younger 
son of Sir Stafford and Lady Caroline Harcourt. The love of Arthur 
Harcourt to Muriel, the adopted daughter of the great Lord Inverness, 
is spurned by that high-minded damsel, first because she might, if the 
secret of her birth were known, bring disgrace upon the family of the 
Harcourts. The link which gives unity to scores of fairly interesting 
scenes, is the gradual and growing certainty upon the reader’s mind 
that Muriel is the only child and heiress of the eldest brother of Sir 
Stafford Harcourt, and that if the secret were out, she would be the 
owner of the estates and Arthur would be reduced to the possession of 
a barren title and his own brains. When the discovery is made to all 
concerned, Muriel still refuses to marry Arthur, and he, content with 
the love of his childhood, marries the vicar’s daughter, and in spite of 
altered fortunes struggles into fame. The machinery by which the 
secret of Muriel’s birth is first concealed and then revealed is very 
complicated and cumbrous, as such things usually are. When this 
complication flags in interest, the author introduces an irrelevant storm, 
and once actually describes, and very well too, a scene in pure bogie-dom, 
The Quorns are, moreover, highly amusing, and Mr. Cynical Pepper, 
the reviewer, is delightful; and as the author has not, we presume, 
intended to do other than entertain us, we cordially assure him that he 
has been so far successful, and we are obliged to him for the pleasant 
hours beguiled by the pages of ‘ Harcourt.’ 


Ready-Money Mortiboy: A Matter-of-fact Story. By the 
Author of ‘ My Little Girl.’ Henry S. King and Co. 


A popular edition of a somewhat clever realistic novel, one character 
of which at least is quite original—Richard Mortiboy, who as a lad 
commits forgery, goes to Mexico; commitsa forgery there; escapes from 
prison by murdering the turnkey ; and comes home with the intention 
of robbing his rich old father, with the aid of an accomplice. Old 
Ready-Money is so imposed upon by his son and wrought upon by 
avarice that, to save legacy-duty, he makes over his halt-a-million to 
Dick by a deed of gift, who is thereby transformed into something like 
a philanthropist and social reformer, so that at last we get really to 
like him. The story is daring and clever, and is well worth reading. 
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By-and-By ; a Historical Romance of the Future. By Eowarp 
Martianp. Richard Bentley and Son. 

We live in a kind of Caliban’s Island. ‘ The isle is full of noises’— 
although the quotation fails us when we would describe them. Assuredly 
they are not ‘Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not.’ 
Grave treatises on the dogmas of the future social and scientific 
Utopia, forecasting its modes of life and thought, are attempts at pro- 
phesying which, if they achieve no more, demonstrate, at the least, 
present unrest and inquisitive desire. The clever Utopian Romance of 
the ‘Coming Race’ has simply given a pattern-form to various specula- 
tions. Its direct progeny, diversified as children of the same family often 
are, are ‘Erewhon,’ ‘Colymbia,’ ‘Joshua Davidson,’ and now ‘ By-and- 
By.’ Mr. Maitland completes in it his triology. In the ‘ Pilgrim and the 
Shrine’ he delineated, not without strong suggestions of autobiographical 
experience. the process of a pilgrim from faith to disbelief. The pilgrim 
finds his shrine in a beautiful wife and child, which he somewhat pro- 
fanely says is the true Trinity of humanity, and all the religion that it 
needs. ‘The Higher Law’ he assails the institution of permanent 
marriage ; and the pilgrim who, in the first book, had found his heaven 
in a wife of his own, in the second finds it in the wife of another man. 
‘ By-and-By’ anticipates the dogmatic and social revolution which, in 
accordance with these ideas and in this direction of things, will be realized 
two hundred years hence. It is a book of prophecy in the form of a 
romance. Its action is largely enabled by aerostation. In the progress 
of science, ballooning will become as facile as railway travelling, and 
more rapid, so that Seoden may be left for a morning call, or at any 
rate, for a to-morrow morning call, in the capital of the Emperor of 
Soudan, near where Livingstone is just now exploring. A man who 
wishes for a quiet hour of retirement ascends to the m’d atmosphere in 
his balloon. The hero is born in a balloon, which has lost itself amid polar 
icebergs, and is rescued by another balloon out on a scientific excursion; 
and he dies in a balloon, leaving his sick bed at night and ascending into 
infinite space. Religious dogmas will be abolished, or will linger only 
in a small fanatical ‘Remnant.’ This is the ‘emancipation’ which is to 
be dated from, like Luther’s Reformation. The National Establishment will 
include all churches, their faith and functions being reduced to an 
identity with our present notions of a universal school-board system. 
Social life will be reconstituted; marriage will be of three degrees—the 
temporary, the dissoluble, both equally reputable and far more common 
than the third, which is the indissoluble. ‘The relations of the sexes have 
avery prominent place in the speculations of the writer, and to us, with 
our old-fashioned notions, are sufficiently repulsive ; especially as they are 
made to extend to angels, whom the hero occasionally visits in his 
balloon. Sexual relations, indeed, seem to have a peculiar and morbid 
fascination for all who reject the Christian faith; so inevitable is the 
connection between it and social morals. The hero is found to possess 
jewels of fabulous worth, turns out to be first cousin to the Emperor 
of Soudan, is offered the Empire of Palestine and the East by the 
Jews of Jerusalem, who, having purchased and returned to their own 
land, are the commercial potentates of the world. He is a kind of 
Monte Christo in wealth, and a transcendental philanthropist and 
Messiah in character and achievement. Among other performances 
he turns the Sahara into a fertile land by flooding it with the waters 
of the Mediterranean, and restores the Nile to its ancient channel, 
from which, to injure the Egyptians, his cousin has diverted it. He fails, 
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however, in his matrimonial speculations; his first wife torments him 
by her absorbing, inordinate, and jealous passions—a conception of a 
feminine type that is very repulsive—and the second by her selfish and 
heartless worthlessness. Destitute of prophetical sagacity ourselves, 
and sceptical about that of Mr. Maitland, we must be excused from 
following him in his speculations. Mr. Maitland, however, is incon- 
sistent with his own theories, and in many of his representations 
of marriage furnishes an antidote to his own poison. A curious 
element of both religious, and social, and political conservatism, runs 
like a geological ‘fault’ through the work, and chequers its daring 
speculations. The world that he depicts has not many attractions, even 
to rejectors of Christianity. There is no more efficient correction of 
negative criticisms of Christianity than such aitempts to construct a 
social Utopia without it. ‘By-and-By’ is inferior in every way to Mr. 
Maitland’s former works. It tires one by its monotony of idea; but 
it is written with ability and is not without beauty. 

Effie’s Game: How She Lost and how She Won. By Ceci 

Ciayton. Two Vols. Henry 8S. King and Co. 

This is an extremely harmless story of two sisters, who, on leaving 
school, are submitted to influences not adapted to reveal or foster any- 
thing of value or depth in their nature. They are sharply contrasted on 
their first introduction to the reader, but the development of their life 
and character amounts to very little. The incidents are homely, the 
passion is feeble, and the issue commonplace. We are afraid the reader 
will have grave difficulty in feeling the slightest emotion of anxiety as to 
the result of either of Effie’s mild love-affairs. She lost u rather heart~ 
less lover, and consoled herself with another. That is about all. 


Our Forefathers. A Novel. By Gustav Freytac. Translated 
by Mrs. Matcorm. Asher and Co. 

Herr Freytag gives us here the first instalment of a series of historical 
novelettes, intended to illustrate the history of Thuringia. The first is 
the story of Ingo, in the fourth century; who is a Vandal, defeated on 
the Rhine, by the victorious Romans. He takes refuge with a feudal 
gps in Thuringia, falls in love with his daughter, Irmgard, and with 

er consent ultimately effects a marriage by capture. The Queen of the 
feudal King Bisino has known Ingo before her marriage, and loved him. 
His appearance at her court revives her old passion; but he is faithful 
to Irmgard. After a while the drunken Bisino dies, not without 
assistance from the Queen, as she confesses. She offers the crown and 
herself to Ingo. On his refusal, rage takes the place of love ; she gathers 
his enemies, and assaults Ingo in his fastness, and he and Irmgard 
— together. Herr Freytag has bestowed much labour on archeo- 

ogical details and colouring, and some of the descriptions are very vivid, 
especially the night scene in Bisino’s palace, and the final catastrophe. 
But the long and laboured metaphorical dialogues, after the manner of 
North American Indians, are somewhat wearisome. The sécond story is 
of the eighth century, and is laid in the same locality, and illustrates the 
conflict between Christianity, represented by Boniface, and Teutonic 
heathenism, represented by Ingraban, a descendant of Ingo. Ingraban 
becomes a convert, and shares Winifred’s martyrdom, in West Friesland. 
The delineation of Boniface is careful and vivid; and the drinking scene 
in the Hall of Ratiz is the most highly wrought description in the book. 
The stories lack vivid interest, and are stiffly archaic, although they are 
careful studies, and convey a very just impression. 
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The Tasmanian Lily. By James Bonwick, F.G.8. Henry S. 
King and Co. 


It is a misfortune for this book that it should profess to be a story, 
and assume some of the air, grace, and romance of a fiction. Let the 
reader be forewarned, it is nothing of the kind. Mr. Bonwick is ob- 
viously in love with Tasmania—with its natural scenery; with its 
advantages as developing to the full the energy and enterprise of the 
colonist ; with the healthy tone of its society; with its political freedom 
and its genuine loyalty; and, not the least, with its fauna and flora, 
with its geological structure, and with the scope it supplies for physical 
enjoyment, moral progress, and religious liberty. The author has 
developed his view of all these things in the conversation of two old 
friends, who have found out one another, and in the sympathetic chit- 
chat of some excellent young people who are wise and cautious, but 
whose flirtations are rather heavy reading. Those who are thinking of 
one of our colonies as their future home may obtain valuable information 
from Mr. Bonwick’s ‘Tasmanian Lily,’ for the history and progress of 
the Colony from the beginning are introduced, not without skill, and with 
genuine good feeling. 


Culmshire Folk. By Icnorus. Three vols. Macmillan and Co. 


‘Culmshire Folk’ has reached ustoo late for more than avery summary 
commendation, which, however, must be a very emphatic one. It is a 
novel of character rather than of incident or plot, and has a great deal of 
human nature in it. It is one of those first works into which an author 
seems to put the accumulations of a life-time—clever sayings, wise 
thoughts, brilliant repartees, and racy characterizations. Lady Culm- 
shire is an original creation, and should have in the gallery of fiction a 
place as prominent as it is distinct. Kindly, clever, full of common sense, 
endless resources, and genuine feeling, she is one of the most perfect 
women of the world, in the best sense of the term, of modern fiction. She 
is the good genius of the story. The author has manifestly lavished 
upon her all his resources, and his success has been very great. Sydney 
is a little too much of a hot-headed fool, and his reconciliation with his 
uncle is a little exaggerated in its change of feeling in both. The plot 
is not much; but the careful and clever descriptions, brilliant dialogue, 
wholesome sentiment, literary culture, and inlaid wisdom make the 
novel a remarkable one. Mephibosheth Mac-Gosh is, however, a foolish 
and impossible caricature. 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By James Firzsames STEPHEN, 
Q.C. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Notwithstanding the very large amount of intellectual power in this 
book it is impossible to read much of it without discerning how unac- 
customed the writer has been to entertain and follow out questions of a 
purely abstract and speculative character. He has brought great mental 
force and native acuteness to the examination of some of the fundamental 
questions in political ethics. He has noted and been staggered by the 
lack of self-consistency in some of the current political doctrines of the 
day, and he rushes forthwith to the construction of a new system for 
himself. Because the doctrine of tolerance, as often taught, leads to 
intellectual and moral indifferentism, Mr. Stephen would throw it over- 
board altogether. Because it is impossible to hold absolutely isolated 
from each other the two great spheres in which man’s double nature 
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works out its ends—the spiritual and the secular—he would abolish the 
distinction, and proceed as if there were no difference between the two. 
And because force, in the last analysis, ie seen to supply the ultimate 
sanctions for civil government, and, whether as material or moral, has 
been the condition of, and must provide the series of conditions for regu- 
lating, the action of men in society, and in their relations as governing 
and governed, Mr. Stephen transmutes force into the final standard of 
action, and the real influence that must prevail in the world in 
the long run. Considering how the ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity’ 
of modern times have been confounded with a feeble philanthropism 
that takes benevolent feeling as the highest rule of action, and how the 
eternal distinction between truth and error has been lost sight of in the 
regard paid to the disposition of the individual who is the supposed 
truth-seeker, this book is in some measure a healthy and much-needed 
protest against the abuses of Liberalism. But that it will succeed in 
replacing by an opposite doctrine, resting upon the assertion of force as 
the ultimate sanction and standard, the general tendency towards a 
wider freedom, vaguely designated by the term Liberal, is a vain 
dream of Mr. Stephen’s. It is true the ordinary Liberal theorist 
requires to be startled out of his slumbers by some such rude blow as 
this volume deals at his theories. But if Mr. Stephen had known a 
little more of the history of speculative thought in modern times he 
would never have offered this work as a solution of the problems of 
— philosophy. It is more than half a century since the fruitful 
istinction was drawn by the Germans between merely ‘formal’ and 
‘material’ freedom. There is no point on which Hegel more insists 
(and Schelling is at one with him here) than on the insufficiency 
of the former alone; of the liberty, that is, of the individual to 
do as he pleases, irrespective of the character of. his doing. It 
was his great reproach against Liberalism that it did not go 
beyond this ‘formal’ freedom, and accordingly failed to supply the 
foundations of, or to leave any room for, a rational politica! philosophy. 
Not merely to do freely, but to do right freely, must be the aim of manas 
a rational creature, and that is material freedom. Because, however, the 
fre of Liberalism has been to lay stress on the one, or the merely 
ormal side alone, Mr. Stephen has come to the conclusion that it knows 
no other. And he undertakes to provide another. But what he offers 
is merely a return to the foundations of despotism; for the authority of 
force, as force, must be despotism. Mr. Stephen seems dimly con- 
scious of this, from the exceeding emphasis he lays o1 the importance 
of discovering the truth, as if sure there must be an avsolute standard 
of truth and right somewhere. Unfortunately he is not able to find it, 
for although he can tell us that certain systems are erroneous, he does not 
show us any one that is true. Itis this want that throws him back upon 
mere force, whereas had he been better prepared for his work, lie would 
have seen that what we need and are able to attain to, is not force alone 
but force that is reasonable and right—that is to say, rational force. It is 
sometimes amusing to observe the almost grotesque blunderings of an able 
and powerful writer through lack of the necessary prepuration for handling 
abstract principles. His identification of force with persuasion, his reso- 
lution of freewill into submission to the strongest present motive as invin- 
cible force, while yet he asserts the immeasurable superiority of certain 
types of life which men ought to be compelled for their own good to 
conform to, show a crudeness of metaphysical thinking which is scarcely 
creditable to a man of such intellectual grasp as Mr. Stephen. 
NO, CXV. 8 
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Nothing more strikingly proves the retrograde condition of specu- 
lative philosophy among us than the fact of such a book as this 
being written by a man of great ability and powerful individuality, unless 
indeed it be the circumstance that it has been welcomed as a serious 
contribution to political philosophy. We cannot enter into details, 
otherwise we might have shown how the principles started by Mr. 
Stephen run into all manner of odd contradictions with each other. His 
idea that he has settled the question of the mutual relations of the civil 
and religious powers when he has proved that man’s spiritual or rational, 
and his material and animal or active, faculties work together in 
the same sphere, surely displays a rare amount of simplicity. Of 
courae they do, but it does not follow that there may not be a division 
of labour between those who are mainly concerned with the regula- 
tion of man’s external relations, and those who operate on his cha- 
racter by direct appeal to his intellect and emotions. Such a division 
must of course be the result of mutual agreement, and when there are 
any doubts as to the limits that ought to separate the two, then in every 
civilized community it must be the State as representing the ruling power 
which is the ultimate source of authority that will decide the question 
at issue. But there cannot be any greater difficulty in drawing a broad 
line of distinction between the sphere of the ruler and the sphere of the 
religious teacher, than, for example, between that of the doctor and that 
of the clergyman. Mr. Stephen is fond of bewildering himself and 
his readers by hypothetical difficulties that are never likely to emerge in 
practical life. 


Outlines of German Literature. By JosgrpH Gosswickx, Author of 
‘A Handbook of American Literature,’and Ropert 
Librarian of the London Library. Williams and Norgate. 


This is a very valuable and even fascinating contribution to ihe stud 
of German literature. The authors have commenced their review wit 
a very vivid sketch of the ‘Nibelungen Lied,’ and have pursued the 
Romantic Period of Teutonic literature, presenting an outline of 
‘ Parzival’ and ‘ Tristan,’ and other specimens of the Arthurian cycle. 
They have well illustrated the main features of ‘Reynard the Fox.’ 
They have not neglected any portion of their ra Tauler’s 
sermons, Von Hutten’s epistles, and Luther’s works, the theologians 
and the hymn writers, are all brought under review. For the 
eighteenth century, the positions of Wolf and Winckelmann, of Klop- 
stock, Lessing, and Wieland are indicated. More than a hundred 
closely-printed pages are devoted to Goethe and Schiller, and admira- 
ble translations are given throughout of the most classical, famous, 
and characteristic portions of the works*coming under review. The 
volume may be opened anywhere with interest, and the reader will 
find cautious lucid commentary, well-written biographical notices, 
accurate if not sparkling translation, and sound information. Even the 
philosophy of Kant, Schelling, and Hegel, of Schopenhauer and Herbart, 
is summarized with the view of giving even the ordinary reader a bare 
idea of the different positions held by these well-known metaphysicians. 
No attempt is made to balance accounts with them; but their systems 
are presented for the most part in their own words. The volume 
reveals conscientious labour, impartial exposition, and excellent choice 
of material. We know of no work in English on these topics where 
anything approaching the same amount of information can be obtained 
in so facile and pleasant a manner. 
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Tamil Wisdom : Traditions concerning Hindoo Sages and Selections 
Srom their Writings: By Epwarp Jewitt Rosinson. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Hoorz, D.D. Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 


This little volume, representing the traditional lore of the Tamil sages, 
opens a fresh field for the literary exertions of our missionaries. It 
consists for the most part of proverbial wisdom, of fables or legends, 
which reveal a high cultivation of the moral nature. The classic Cural 
and the Marathi- Raman, and other pieces here selected for translation, 
have interest thrown around them by a presentation of the legend which 
makes them and others the productions of certain outcast children born 
of the Pariah wife of a Brahmin of high caste. One might suppose that 
their true meaning was that wit and goodness were of loftier value than 
untainted blood. If so, the Tamil missionaries have in the popular 
classic much to assist their attack on the institution which offers such 
deadly resistance to Christianity. The translations are not brilliant, 
and the attempt to present some of them in ballad rhymes has given a 
tone of unnecessary commonplace to some of these utterances. Still we 
can commend the volume to ali who are seeking by missionary work or 
holy living to introduce Christianity to the Tamil-speaking populations 
of Southern India. It cannot fail to give them an insight into the 
thoughts and ideals of those whom they seek to influence. 


The Intellectual Life. By Girpert Hamerron. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


This is an able book, elegantly and gracefully written, containing 
much interesting matter, and yet blotted by the indelible stain of book- 
making. Mr. Hamerton has collected a multitude of acute observations 
upon men and things in the form of letters to fictitious correspondents, 
illustrating the real or supposed difficulties in the way of leading the 
intellectual life in modern times. But he has started on his work 
without any particularly clear conception of what he means by the 
‘Intellectual Life,’ and his illustrations of the helps and hindrances to 
leading it, and the various influences by which under different conditions 
it may be surrounded and beset, are somewhat ‘in the air.’ Intellectual 
living, he says in his preface, is not so much an accomplishment as a 
state or condition of the mind in which it seeks earnestly for the highest 
and purest truth. ‘It is the continual exercise of a firmly noble choice 
‘ between the larger truth and the lesser, between that which is perfectly 
‘just and that which falls a little short of justice.’ That is, no doubt, 
a noble thing to aim at, and those who attain to it and who habitually 
oe the higher end will more and more approximate to the ‘ ideal life.’ 

ut the ethical element is quite as prominent here as the intellectual. 
The intellectual life, as such, is not necessarily concerned with what is 
‘just’ any more than with what is good. If Mr. Hamerton had called 
his book ‘ The True Life,’ or ‘ The Highest Human Life,’ the title would 
have been more consistent with the treatise. But he does not confine 
himself even to this wider and vaguer sphere. In his early letters, 
indeed, he occupies himself with ‘ The Physical Basis’ and ‘ The Moral 
‘ Basis,’ in which he ably and pleasantly shows us the physical and moral 
conditions essential to any high degree of mental development. But the 
subsequent letters are nearly all of a more general order, treating of 
education, the influence of money, of society and solitude, of _ 
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and marriage, and so on; or, we may say truly, of {things in general, 
very much as they might suggest themselves at haphazard. No doubt, 
in writing about all these matters, Mr. Hamerton has a good deal to 
say that is worth listening to, and as a rule he says what he has to say 
admirably. But there is also a great deal that is merely commonplace, 
and very much that is exceedingly old, both in the illustrations and 
the argument. On the whole, despite the many excellent things the 
book contaius, one closes it wondering why it was written, and puzzled 
to decide if it really adds a book worth calling a book to the 
multitudinous store already cumbering the world, or is only another 
though a slightly more elegant and carefully-prepared example of the 
too common practice of bookmaking. Mr. Hamerton should try to 
concentrate his aims, and get rid of the intellectual vagueness which 
threatens to overwhelm him in a wash of commonplace. 


Two Dissertations on the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and of 
Shakespear :—I. The Historical Personality of Hamlet. 
IT. The Relation of the Hamlet of Shakespear to the 
German Play, ‘Prinz Hamlet aus Dénemark, &c. By 
R. G. Larnam, M.A., M.D., &. Williams and Norgate. 


Few men could have written these dissertations. Rare learning, 
extreme familiarity with the early English, Danish, or Scandinavian 
literature, may be often combined with easy dogmatism and an idio- 
syncratic speculativeness, but Dr. Latham has, in addition, a peculiar 
facility in dealing with the precise fraction of some half-historic name. 
which he has untwisted from the conjoined strands of early history, and 
in so handling venerable lists of names and ghostly references in old 
Sagas, that the reader has—not a personal flesh-and-blood fellowship 
with them, but—the power of dealing with them not unlike the mathe- 
matician’s use of impossible quantities. Thus Dr. Latham takes the list 
of thirty-eight Danish kings found in ‘ Saxo-Grammaticus,’ of the twelfth 
century, and finding the names of about a dozen who are referred to in 
the poem of Beowulf and in some Saxon chronologies, the rest are dis- 
missed into the limbo of mere shadows. With these again our author 
deals, rolling them into one, rearranging their individualities, and 
transferring the history of one king to the name of another, and thus 
arriving at symmetrical results. The etymological identity of the names 
of the ‘ Chochilaicus’ of Gregory of Tours, the ‘ Higelac’ or ‘ Hiuglac’ 
of the poems, the ‘ Havelok’ of the histories, the ‘Hugletus’ of the 
list, helps our author to the conclusion that the story of the Amlethus 
(Hamlet) contained in the fourth book of ‘Saxo-Grammaticus,’ differs 
from the Hamlet of the third book, and belongs in part to some portion 
of this compound or variously named entity. More Hamlets than one 
are thus found in the ‘ Historia Danica’ of Saxo, and the personality of 
the young prince and his visit to Engiand, his madness, his indignation, 
his relations with his fratricidal father, his acuteness, his partial success, 
his revenge and fall are shown to unfold into two distinct stories of two 
ere of the name of Amlethus, the later of the two, however, having 
ittle to do with the Shakespearian Hamlet, this celebrated personage 
corresponding rather with Offa, of the lists, than that of any of the 
names more closely resembling his own. How far are we indebted to 
Shakespear for the story of Hamlet? ‘This Dr. Latham helps us 
to resolve by an elaborate exposition of the origin and originality of the 
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German play of ‘ Prince Hamlet of Danemark,’ and therefore the depend- 
ence of Shakespear on the historiographer and Teutonic playwright 
for the form of his immortal drama. The German play is wandabel at 
length for the purposes of comparison. The conclusion is left to the 
reader rather than enforced by the author. There is material fora thick 
octavo rather than a brief tractate. 


A Comparative Estimate of Modern English Poets. By J. Devry, 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. E. Moxon, 
Son, and Co. 


Mr. Devey has attempted a task of considerable complexity and no 
ordinary difficulty. De gustibus non est disputandum is a saw long 
since disowned. The critics of art and the canonists of poetry are not 
among the least dogmatic or most harmonious of the brotherhood. It 
seems now that there are certain modes of appealing to our taste, cer- 
tain orthodox judgments on the beautiful, certain specific, well-mapped 
regions where the muses weave their mystic dance, certain classified 
departments of esthetic culture which have been finally determined for 
the world, and which furnish to competent students a system of balances, 
weights, and measures, of aneroids, spirit-levels, and theodolites, which 
can finally determine the altitude of Parnassus, the precise relation of 
its varied peaks to the central summit, the material a place of its most 
sacred temple, and the final positions taken by the hierarchy of poets. 
Omuniscience on all these points seems to us to be the fvible of our author. 
He has classified into distinct groups, and measured by tape and 
balance and analyzed with the latest principles of classificatory science 
not modern English poets only but all poets and all song, from 
Homer and David to Tennyson and Browning. They all are made to 
fall into ranks and orders by our critic, much as poets, warriors, 
physicists, and other phases of human development do in the ‘ Calendrier 
Positiviste’ of M. August Comte. With the definiteness of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ Mr. Devey has assigned a precise position to the greatest and 
the weakest of the glorious company of the poets, and he has ticketed 
and labelled them very conveniently for reference. We wish he had 
made a tabular statement and ‘ integrated all the functions,’ so that we 
might give to our readers the result in a page. To discuss the principles 
of our author’s classification would require a long and elaborate treat- 
ment, and is forbidden by our present limits. We admit the fine 
catholic tone of the criticism, which is lifted above the clique-worship 
and hackneyed and imitative adorations of our times. Mr. Devey is 

erfectly independent in his judgments, sees exactly where great gn 
ane failed, and is full of that most convenient knowledge which tells us 
how, e.g., Byron would have dealt with Tennyson's material, and what 
Dryden might have done if he had not written rhyming dramas by the 
mile. We think he starts with a fundamentally just principle, that 
universal suffrage and spontaneous and prolonged popularity of poetry 
is the true test of the highest claims of the masters of the art; that 
contemporaneous and ecstatic applause, even of the most cultivated and 
refined admirers, is no proof that the idol will not be trampled upon 
and forgotten by the next and succeeding generations. Tie contempo- 
rary and posthumous estimate of Milton and Burns with those of Sedley 
oa Macpherson, are capital cases well put by our author. ‘The law of 
precedence is something deeper than that of the peerage; high rank 
can be bought at no Court, coterie, or academy. No inclusion in 
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editions of classics or British poets, no similarity of binding or style, 
will ultimately govern the judgment of mankind. After discussing 
many definitions of poetry, Mr. Devey, we think, has been happy in his 
statement, that ‘ poetry is an art both imitative and inventive, of which 
‘truth is the object, whereby is expressed in metrical language man’s 
* conception of the relation between the actual and the ideal, the concrete 
‘and the infinite.’ The definition enables the author to arrange the 
higher and lower, the more simple and more complex forms, the fuller 
and the feebler themes and functions of the poets. The ‘epic’ and 
‘dramatic’ forms are the loftier and the ampler in their range,while the 
‘ballad,’ the ‘elegy,’ and the ‘ode’ never reach the dimensions or embrace 
the elements of the former groups. On the distinction between fancy 
and imagination, our author considers that ‘fancy deals with fixed and 
‘definite quantities which refuse to be moulded by any plastic energy ; 
‘imagination, with the measureless or the indefinite, which can be 
‘contracted or expanded to suit the purpose of the poet.’ This he 
establishes by a vast number of illustrations. It is practically identical 
with Wordsworth’s masterly review of the same antithesis in his preface 
to his poems published in 1815. He thinks that ‘ creative imagination’ 
is most developed in the highest order of epic and dramatic poetry. A 
second order reveals the presence of ‘non-creative imagination’ in second- 
rate epics ; together with dramas and the highest class of lyric, narrative, 
satiric, and didactic poetry. The upper and lower veins of imagination 
may be seen in the frequency or the reverse with which a poet, whatever 
may be his theme, generalizes from individual details, mounts into some 
great ‘synthetical principle,’ or reveals the presence of one in some 
ordinary event or analogy, and ‘interweaves the general with the par- 
‘ticular in one variegated web of reasoning eloquence.’ Great poets, 
like Shakspere and Byron, abound in this sign of their genius; the 
lesser poets, like Akenside, never venture on ‘the vitalizing of great 
‘principles by connecting them with particular incidents.’ We think 
that, seeing how much depreciation he bestows on Wordsworth, he 
— have given a score of apt illustrations from his poems. 

he greater or less display of ‘ the sublime,’ that child of deep passion 
and a conception, discriminates the poetry of the second and third 
ranks of excellence, just as ‘the prodigality of the creative element is 
‘the badge’ by which the first order of merit is determined. That 
which is ‘ merely beautiful,’ neither sublime nor creative, is only third 
rate in its claim to our reverence. Those who are deficient in ideal 
finish, and suffer the continual intrusion of the mere objective fact, and 
are content with the mere detail, even though they are invested with the 
pomp of versification, are only to be relegated to the fourth degree of 
excellence, to the iron age of poesy, and to general snubbing. 

Now it is obvious that Mr. Devey has laid the basis of a serviceable 
classification, which he proceeds to exemplify. The chapters on ‘The 
Classification cf the Poets,’ ‘ Individual Characteristics,’ ‘ English Schools 
of Poetry,’ are written with great vivacity and acumen, and there is 
obvious truth in much of the grouping. It would be pleasant to discuss 
with our author the positions assigned to Chaucer and Spenser, to 
Camoéns, to Tasso and Voltaire. There is some very fine and subtle cri- 
ticism of the‘ Luciad.’” Thus: ‘Such a grotesque blending of the volup- 
‘tuous forms of the old mythology with the austere agents of the Christian 
‘ Faith is as much at war with Nature as the embodiment of abstract 
¢ oe and the employment of them as dramatic personages in an 
‘heroic poem. Naturalness binds the ideal to the actual. Without 
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‘verisimilitude fiction can take no hold upon the imagination. But 
‘what likeness to Nature can there be in devices which shock popular 
‘belief and outrage all our notions of reality?’ We are interested with 
the statement that ‘ all great poets have spent their lives in struggles 
‘and agitation, the outside world writing its experience on their hearts 
‘in characters of flame; while the inferior class have been prone to 
‘rustic retirement, the society of tulips rather than man, to the solitary 
‘ blandishment of a country life, rather than the stormy contests of the 
‘world.’ In a passage of fine eloquence this view is sustained. It is 
almost necessary to the comprehension of Mr. Devey’s theoretic estimate 
of poets to quote his sentences which review the special} field of thought 
or region of spirituality peculiar to Shakspere, Spenser, Milton, Collins, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Byron, Sheliey, and Keats, but we forbear. 
The origin of dramatic form under ‘ the iron rule of the Tudors’ was, 
that the poetic conception of man, actuated by genuine feelings, and 
moving under the sway of personal conviction, could not be represented 
without plunging into the past. ‘By steeping their minds in bygone 
‘revolutions, the’ dramatists of the Elizabethan epoch escaped the 
‘ blemishes of their age, and were enabled to reflect in their productions 
‘its freedom of thought unsullied by a taint of its ferocity’ (page 71). 
The names by which our author proceeds to label the poetry of the 
nineteenth century seem to us very forced, and to veuauale too much 
the imposition of badges or uniform at the dictation of some master of 
ceremonies. The old schools or divisions seem to flounder and blend in 
modern eclecticism, and he merely groups at last the most distinguished 
een of the century by some prevailing characteristic. ‘The Lake 

‘oets ’—Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey—are distinguished from 
‘The Classical School’ of Gifford, Rogers, Campbell, and Landor. 
‘The Romantic School’ is said to consist of Byron, Scott, and Moore. 
Shelley and Keats are said to be ‘Alexandrine Poets,’ because they 
poured out in poetry the burden of Alexandrian Platonism; Tennyson 
constitutes ‘The Art School;’ Swinbourne is ‘The Androtheist ;’ 
Montgomery and: Longfellow are ‘ Poets of the Affections ;’ and Crabbe 
and Browning belong to ‘The Realistic School.’ We think that Mr. 
Devey is unnecessarily severe on the Lake poets, and we can hardly 
understand the charge, as applicable to Wordsworth and his poetry, 
that ‘they cultivated the domestic virtues in seclusion without any 
‘knowledge of social phenomena except through the casual reports of 
‘ visitors or the pale reflex of newspapers.’ We cannot understand such 
an estimate of that magnificent group of sonnets and odes dedicated to 
‘National Independence and Liberty,’ to say nothing of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets.’ The personal attack on the sincerity of the religious convic- 
tions of ‘these gentlemen’ is hardly worthy of the author, or of the 
generally dignified fairness of his criticism. Then there is, to us, great 
exaggeration concerning the purpose and significance of Wordsworth’s 
choice of theme, and when Mr. Devey says that ‘ Wordsworth is only at 
‘home when he falls in with a vagrant pedlar, an idiot boy, or a ragged 
‘shepherd,’ we can only suppose that the chief part of Wesdiwetth'e 
‘Poems of the Imagination’ had passed out of our author’s mind. We 
do not contend that Wordsworth’s pantheistic tendencies are compatible 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles, but we think that his views concerning 
the communion with God that is possible to children, and the sugges- 
tions and intimations of immortality gathered from childhood, may have 
been regarded by him as eminently Ghristian. To imply that Byron’s 
savage condemnation of human nature is more in harmony with Christian 
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revelation than Wordsworth’s estimate of the position of children in the 
universe and the beauty of unsophisticated rustic life is scarcely fair. 
Wordsworth may not have been Augustinian in his doctrine of the fall 
of man, but he believed in a Divine Ete wrought and nourished by grace ; 
although he may not have expressed its limits in his poetry. The blending 
of a certain Pantheism with orthodoxy may be, and we believe is, un- 
philosophical, but Wordsworth is not the only transgressor. A few 
words of high praise close the notice of Wordsworth, whom our author 
does not love, though he says ‘ that he moved in an atmosphere of sub- 
‘ limity by illustrating the splendid analogues which bind man with the 
‘universe and merge both in the existence of God himself.’ 

We greatly admire the author’s high estimate of Campbell, and think he 
isnot far wrong in his judgment of Rogers. The elaborate treatment of 
Tennyson is chiefly depreciatory, and our critic seems sternly resolved 
to put him down from his excellency. He considers his eiethialie due 
to the fact, that the Laureate simply gives back the feeling of the age to 
itself in resonant echoes, that he is scientific in his references to the 
causes of natural events, seeing their true poetry rather than repeating 
the older and less accurate versions of the same phenomena. We are not 
to look to him ‘for a spark of new light in any philosophical region.’ 
His elegiac force in ‘In Memoriam’ is highly prized, but snubbed thus: 
‘We feel —— his sorrow except through the agency of material 
‘phenomena.’ The beauties of ‘The Princess’ are strictly of an 
‘ornamental’ character. ‘Maud’ was an absolute failure. Tennyson 
has not grown out of the conceptions of his boyhood, and not seeing or 
admitting their allegorical lessons, all the ‘Idylls’ are judged by their 
failing to come up to our author's standard of a great Arthurian epic. 
‘In architectonic skill Tennyson is a child, Scott is a giant.’ ‘In power 
‘of dealing with a great subject, Scott is far above Tennyson; in the 
‘art of dealing with a little subject, Tennyson is far above Scott.’ The 
criticism of Swinbourne and Byron is far more sympathetic, and the 
astounding assertion is hazarded, that after a few great dramas of 
Shakspere and the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘Don Juan’ is the next grandest 
poem in the language. We have not space even to refer to other 
criticism. The volume is full of rich suggestive thoughts and startling 
comparisons, evincing great knowledge, originality, and sympathy. We 
heartily wish that it had not been contaminated by the fierce outrage 
upon every religious feeling contained in some of the quotations of Mr. 
Swinbourne’s poetry. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Mystery of Matter, and other Essays. By J. A.LANSON 
Picron, Author of ‘New Theories and the Old Faith.’ 
Macmillan and Co. 


The author of ‘ New Theories and the Old Faith’ has reasserted the 
positions and speculations of that remarkable volume. He has not 
receded from the ground formerly taken by him. He has pressed farther 
into the mysterious darkness, and exhibited amazing courage in facing 
the dread phantoms of the centreless homelees void. Scientific specu- 
lations and an obvious tendency towards the pantheistic hypotheses, 
which were suggested by the previous volume, have now issued in a 
dogmatic identification of ‘ the all,’ ‘ the Infinite all in all’ with Gop; and 
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in careful definitions of nature, of grace, of faith, of sight, of religion, of 
Christ, of moral evil, and of future life, which are all more or less forms 
of the pantheistic theory. It would be difficult to extol too highly 
the tone and the spirit of these essays. They are written with facile 
mastery of the literary, scientific, and philosophic materials required for 
the discussion, and with fine critical tact. Mr. Picton performs darin 

Cesarian operations with the most gentle hand. If the old faith in the 
Bible, orin the Church, in the living God, orin the ‘creation, ’‘ preservation,’ 
and ‘redemption’ of the world, is to be finally relegated to the limbo of 
dead tyrannies and immense mistakes, then we should feel satisfaction 
in Mr. Picton’s being the executioner of the dread decree of inscrutable 
Fate. His candour, his graciousness, and his sympathy with those who 
differ from him, even though they may be dying under his surgical hand, 
are in marked contrast with the assaults on Theism and Christianity, 
the loud, insulting, angry voices, which have recently turned the academy 
into a bear-garden. We need scarcely say that our author is as free 
from the contemptuous and acrid sneer as from uncourteous personalities. 
He loves with passionate enthusiasm, and discovers new and deeper 
reasons for his reverence than were furnished to him by the old faith, 
and we believe him when he says of this book, ‘ That its pre-eminent, 
‘almost its sole aim, is to maintain the reality, the power, and the necessity 
‘of spiritual religion. Associated from earliest days, and to the present 
‘time, with certain sections of the Church, which are generally credited 
‘with evangelical feeling, I must profess that however they may dislike 
‘ the opinions here set forth, it is a realization of the value belonging to the 
‘inmost essence of their faith which has prompted me to this work.” 
(Preface, p. x.) More than this, we must acknowledge the consummate 
beauty of the style and method of our author. There are strains of 
lofty eloquence and poetic exposition of nature which in their way it 
would be difficult to find surpassed in the entire range of modern 
literature. There is—to use one of Mr. Picton’s own epithets, one 
which is frequently adopted to denote almost unqualified admiration, 
blended with fundamental distrust and logical disagreement—a ‘ pathetic’ 
and painful beauty about some of these passages. ‘They indicate a 
burden of real though profitless mental suffering, which is beautiful 
and tender, not ruthlessly self-imposed or suicidal, but submissive to 
inevitable destiny, and which in some cases becomes a ‘ strange tearful 
‘longing’ after a reality which this mind of exquisite balance and beauty 
has, as it seems to us, veiled fromitself. Thus, for example, ‘If the 
‘earth were only spiritless matter, and our bodies are only spiritless 
‘matter, while the soul is something imported into them for the purpose 
‘of galvanizing them into seeming life; then surely there is neither 
‘reason nor significance in the power which is exerted over us by natural 
‘scenery. I remember standing in the land of all-liquid spleudours, 
‘ Norway, beneath a glorious waterfall, where the mountain weaves out 
‘of ten thousand tons of water a flittering veil to deck its rocky hardi- 
‘hood with intangible grace. I see the sinuous motion of the rocket- 
‘like patterns which shoot downwards over the airy texture. I mark 
‘the diamond spangles which work strange wonders with the simple 
‘sunbeams, and hear the crash and shout that greet the rocks below. 
‘I watch the headlong rush of the tumbling billows,—like madness, like 
‘mirth, like laughter, like rage,—uttering all human passions with the 
‘voice of a thousand trumpets in the leap from the crag to the lake. 
‘Is there not something of a universality, an infinity here, which at once 
‘baffles and fascinates the mind? Why do your eyes fill with tears as 
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age gaze? Why is your heart drawn out with unutterable desire? 
‘Why do you turn back again and again, as though it were better to 
‘ plunge into the wild water and be dissolved into its great joy than to pass 
‘away and forget? Why? I turn to where a mountain flower trembles 
‘tearfully in a cranny of the rock. Mechanically my hand is raised to 
‘seize it; and there float into my mind the words :— 


‘ Flower in the crannied wall 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you there, root and all in my hand 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.’ 


This passage, which closes the first essay on ‘The Mystery of Matter,’ 
suggests the theme of the entire volume. We will endeavour to exhibit, 
in the brief space now at our disposal, the successive positions of Mr. 
Picton, with such comment as may indicate our ground of divergence 
from him. The fundamental puzzles of perception, and the con- 
tradictory nature of the conclusions arising from severe dichotomy of 
our being into soul and body are powerfully presented. The forces 
which reveal matter to us are deliberately all conscientiously con- 
founded by our author with the matter itself. ‘ Brute matter’ is a 
phrase expressing for our author the grossest parody of facts ; and when 
the mind presses into the mystery of it, it is replaced by a subtle and 
most complicated nexus of forces, which remain as the only repre- 
sentative of the entire phenomenal universe, outside and beyond the 
consciousness of it. He does not, if we understand him, care to assert 
that matter is nothing but force, or that force is as thoroughly correlated 
with matter as the physical forces are with each other; but he does 
insist that there is no basis for the conception of ‘the continuity of 
‘matter,’ and ‘the only reason for our belief in any matter different in 
‘substance from the subtle essence of our consciousness, is an inference 
‘from the presence of force and its apparent distribution from definite 
‘centres’ (p. 49); and he maintains that atoms, as centres of force, do 
not necessarily occupy space if they do position, that they may entirely 
‘interpenetrate one another and produce new modes of force; or, in 
‘common language, new substance.’ Still he is far from coming to a 
— conclusion in this region: he admits that it would cover much 
difficulty, but might conceal a new fallacy. However, he suggests the 
fundamental identity between such a mysterious material or force as 
oxygen, or such a compound as water, trembling, it may be, in a dew- 
drop, moulded by gravitation, beaming with light, and that kind of subtle 
entity which is revealed to consciousness and called ‘I.’ In the gorgeous 

aragraph quoted above, the passions of humanity are attribuied to the 
falling water, as expressive of one common life. The fellowship of 
molecular forces being at bottom the true exposition of our sympathy 
with this mood of nature. This is very beautiful; but if we may make 
use of the image, it seems to our unpoetic minds a logical splash. It is 
perfectly open to us to think that neither impenetrability nor occupation 
of space are the final and only attributes of matter, but are merely terms 
given to the aggregations of matter, ‘working hypotheses’ available in 
the infancy of the doctrine of force. It is true that we cannot describe 
matter except in terms of force, and out of this peculiarity many inge- 
nious puzzles arise; but it is equally true that the modes of force do 
always imply media and material. Motion, undulations, attractions, 
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repulsions, transmissions, reflections, and the like, all need some com- 
plementary concep.ion, and do throughout demand the hypothesis of 
that which submits to these changes. We agree with our author when 
he says that the impressions produced on our sensorium, however 
corrected by more elaborate inquiry, are incommensurable with any 
method in which we can think these problems of molecular mechanics. 
The sensations of light or colour, or electric shock, are, by the entire 
diameter of thought, removed from the so-called explanations of the 
phenomena, and persistent ‘common sense’ refers to external causes, as 
conditions of perception, which involve the twofold hypothesis of matter 
and force. ‘The force again of motion, heat, or light, with its proved 
conservation, seems to us absolutely incommensurable with the indi- 
vidualizing percipient. ‘ Force,’ says Mr. Picton (p. 67), ‘is a sort of 
‘amphibious word hovering between spirit and matter.’ True, but it 
cannot be identified with either. It is, as we conceive it, the mode in 
which matter behaves, both in its molecules and its aggregates. As 
well confound a planet with its orbit by way of ‘explaining’ both, as 
suggest the confusion in other and more obscure regions, in infinitesimal 
undulations or mutual attractions or atlinities. 

The thesis ot the essay on the ‘ Philosophy of Ignorance’ goes, however, 
further, and regards ‘matter and spirit as equally phenomenal mani- 
‘festations of one unknown substance.’ Our author adopts very nearly 
Spinoza’s definition of substance, in a form which is almost as recon- 
cilable with Theism as with Pantheism. For our parts we do not admit 
any ‘self-contradiction’ in ‘the supposition of two different orders of 
‘substance, the one being eternal and self-subsistent, and the other 
‘dependent and conditioned on the existence of the former.’ It is this 
modification of the definition which is demanded by facts. Science may 
roll back the phenomenal uspects of matter to the universal fire-mist, 
each atomy of which is submitted to modes of being and activity which 
involve, in their evolution, integrations and differentiation of the present 
phenomenal universe; but behind the ‘r:at¢er’ and the ‘mode’ there is 
still that which we cannot but regard as its absolute cause. In the 
mere eternity of either, gu@ matter or mode of activity, the mind can 
never rest. The problem is as old as the earliest known speculations, 
and Mr. Picton has certainly not solved it by his almost violent repu- 
diation of ‘ creation out of nothing’—the bé¢e noire of his entire argument- 
ation. There seems to us no imperious necessity whatever laid upon 
us to believe that matter on this hypothesis consists of ‘indivisible, 
‘incomprehensible, unchangeable particles.’ ‘Their existence depends cn 
what we can analyze no better than that which we elect to call the wi// of 
God. Why force upon us an anthropomorphism, and charge it with 
many opprobrious names? if Pantheists speak of Nature (in the form 
both of matter and mind) as being a phenomenal manifestation of an 
eternal substance, they adopt a phraseology as replete with anthropo- 
morphism as is that of the Theist. They are limiting the conception of 
God to His manifestations, as though ‘the all,’ however wide the sweep 
of the generalization, were the Infinite or the Absolute. The conten- 
tion is somewhat logomachous. ‘ Real substance’ is a word, a phrase to 
juggle with. Ofcourse, if by it be meant self-subsistent substance, it 
is folly to speak of its Creator. But it is not fair to convict the believer 
in created substance of contradiction in terms, unless by substance he 
meant, with Spinoza, wncreated substance. Further, a Christian Theist 
who believes profoundly in the eternal relations between the Father and 
the Son, may also, if he please, believe in the eternal relations between 
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the Creator and His work, without for a moment sliding into the 
pantheistic confounding of the Creator with the work of His hands. 

We are willing to admit, with Mr. Picton, that the profound ignorance 
which we feel in dealing with these questions, and in some of the 
antinomies he sets forth so pungently, indicates a line along which 
knowledge may at length come. ‘lhe ‘unknown substance,’ of which he 
thinks both matter and mind to be phenomena, is undoubtedly a reality, 
and its reality a conviction of our ignorance, since mind is not a 
phenomenon of matter, nor matter a creation of mind. In language of 

eat beauty Mr. Picton rushes on to the conclusion of the universal 
ife, the part deriving all its value from its relation to the whole; but 
‘the dance of dead atoms’ is not the Theists’ conception of the universe. 
* Dead’ they are not, for as ‘atoms’ they have never lived; and how 
about the ‘dance’? Tous ‘the pulsations of a boundless energy’ are the 
universal methods of Divine operation; but take the whole that our 
imagination can conceive, and we are infinitely short of the boundless 
resources of God. Our author gives us a beautiful and most suggestive 
image. He tells us that ‘we cannot think at all without feeling that 
‘there must be a difference between our apprehension of things, and of 
‘things as they are... . Thus the glitter of polished marble may seem 
‘to a curious child only to conceal --certainly not to reveal—the nature 
‘of the dull rough substance which a blow of the hammer brings out. 
‘But yet he will soon learn that the polished surface does expre sto 
‘him areal characteristic of an underlying substance.’ So all phenomena, 
however ordinated, convince us that we know but in part. Why our 
author does not allow us to believe in more than phenomena—why our 
restless longing to know is made to rest finally in a conclusion limited 
after all by the centreless everlasting substance and life of things, 
rather than the ‘living God’ Himself—is a ‘mystery’ we cannot solve. 

We should be sorry to misconceive Mr. Picton’s ‘antithesis of faith 
‘andsight.’ Under the word sight—though he quotes St. Paul and other 
New Testament writers, notably, however, passing by our Lord’s 
language to Thomas—he includes the most of that which ordinary 
Christians understand by faith, viz., that belief in testimony, that trust 
in the assurances of another, that assent, effected by argument or ex- 
perience, which involves the repose of the affections in a Divine mani- 
festation ; and he limits faith to ‘loyalty to those inward predispositions,’ 
which carry us forward where argument fails or antinomies baffle us. 
Thus, notwithstanding idealism, we have ‘faith’ in the external world. 
‘Faith is not an intellectual assent to a theory that good is stronger 
‘than evil, but practical and voluntary loyalty to a formative tendency 
‘which precedes every impression from the outward world.’ It consists 
again ‘in the energy of a voluntary devotion to the best ideal known.” 
If he had said that the essence of the supernatural or divine life, super- 
induced by the Holy Ghost in our humanity, consisted in loyal surrender 
to, reconciliation with, voluntary submission to the best ideal known— 
we believe he would not have confounded things which differ, and 
would have provided a formula admirably adapted to express what is the 
essential element of religion in its ten thousand forms, when the Infinite, 
Righteous love of God is dealing with His children who are conscious of 
sin and striving after redemption. ‘Faith,’ we admit, is one name of a 
certain aspect of the Divine life in man, and covers a large aggregate of 
subjective religion; but it is strangely limited if it is reduced to the 
voluntary surrender or spontaneous loyalty to predispositions rather than 
to the contents of our consciousness. Indeed we do not see that ‘ the best 
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‘ideal known’ does not necessarily travel a long way beyond pine: 
sitions. It is true that predispositions are said to be awakened by 
sight, and sight to be meaningless apart from the reaction of predis- 
positions. But the apparent inteution of the author by this definition is 
to make a clearance of all religious opinicns, all infallible authorities, 
all imperative dogmas, and to leave the coast clear for every species of 
Fetishism, Paganism, Atheism, and deadly hostility to Christian Theism, 
to take i's place in the evolution of the Divine life of the universe. He 
regards his definition as embracing every form of religion ; and if we grant 
the definition, we may at once attribute saving faith not only to Sakya- 
Muni and his noblest sons, not only to Socrates, Pindar, and Antoninus, 
but to Mumbo-Jumbo and Sonatas, Julian and Torquemada, in fact 
to all loyal submission to conscious predispositions. There seems to us 
to be two words about which much confusion and animosity prevail ; 
viz., ‘infallibility’ and ‘dogma.’ There are certain thinkers who believe 
that the form in which they state their conception of the universe is so 
accurate that it cannot be mended. There are intellectual positions and 
negations which they regard as beyond the possibility of mistake. We 
suppose that a pious Romanist has come to that conclusion with reference 
to the decisions of the Vatican Council. ‘The most startling represent- 
atives of ‘infallibility’ in certain positive and negative statements of 
religious opinion that we can think of at this moment are, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold with reference to ‘the blessed truth that God is a person,’ and 
Mr. Allanson Picton as to ‘the non-existence of a Creator.’ These 
writers clearly do not conceive mistake possible on these reiterated 
negations, and those who hold the religious opinion, or ‘the rotten 
‘dogma’ of creation or redemption, are charged with doing all kinds of 
dangerous things, turning figures of speech into scientific formule, and 
transforming a ‘fluid’ literature into changeless icebergs of dogmatic 
form. In our opinion the great mass of the religious and evangelical 
people, against whom these things are said, are very far from doing 
what is charged upon them. The great dogmas are themselves, as is 
proved by their magnificent history, for ever changing their precise form, 
approximating (as those that hold them believe tobe) tothe nature of things: 
reflecting not only the eternal facts and intuitions of the inspired, re- 
vealing minds, but tbe philosophy of each age of the history of the 
Chureh. The intellect must work according to its own laws. It cannot 
relinquish its birthright. While it knows that only in relation to itself, 
such and such things are true, yet it can never advance as far as ‘ the 
‘relativity of knowledge’ without admitting the possibility of new light. 
So long as mind is mind. it does not and cannot take the place of mere 
feeling. ‘ruth, and what is believed and felt to be truth, cannot be 
believed at the same time to te falsehood. Nomen are more ‘ dogmatic’ 
and ‘definite’ and ‘infallible’ than those who are always heading the 
assault on definite theological assents. Why do our opponents con- 
tinually call upon us to reconstitute the fundamental constitution of our 
being? They might as well call upon us to see with our feet and hands, 
as to feel or to aspire with our logical understanding. Why degrade the 
intellectual faculties from their rightful function ? 

We are quite prepared to admit that there is a sense in which the 
pantheistic thecry represents one aspect of Christian experience. With 
the long genealogy of mystic Pantheists, who have never broken away 
from, or been cast out of, the Christian Church, with some of the 
Schoolmen and the ‘friends of light’ in our memory, with Tauler’s 
Sermons and Wesley’s Hymns, and the elaborate systematization of 
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Pantheism in Hyper-Calvinism, we cannot deny that what Mr. Picton, 
in his last and most elaborate essay calls ‘Christian Pantheism,’ may be 
shown to be compatible with many of the doctrines of Christianity, 
stated in a way that is not incompatible with deep and enthusiastic 
Christian experience. This form of it, however, confessedly results in 
going back upon Sabellian interpretations of the Trinity; in a Divinity 
of Christ that does not differ in kind from the Divinity of Buddha, 
and in an evisceration of the most gracious, righteous, and loving aspects 
of God of all their bearing upon the conscience, and in our opinion it 
involves an obliteration of moral evil, by a divinizing of its origin and 
its continual source. 

Mr. Picton endeavours to rid himself of this great crua of Pantheism 
by telling Christians that they have not solved the problem of evil by 
merely throwing it back into an inaccessible and mysterious past, by 
the hypothesis of a Devil and the Fall, which, without any explanation, 
ichesdaens evil into the dominion of a perfectly holy and omnipotent 
God. This idea is doubtless repugnant to those who have ‘ infallibly’ 
repudiated the idea of ‘dependent substance’ and the conscious moral 
liberty of human beings, and who ignore the difference between per- 
mission of the consequences of perfectly spontaneous moral energies in 
view of grand issues of voluntary and eternal loyalty to the loftiest ideal, 
on the one hand, and the attribution to the Divine substance of all the 
abnormal and terrible phenomena of sin. In our opinion the difference 
is immense and unspeakable ; the chasm between these positions is in- 
capable of being explained away. The one hypothesis saves; the other 
sacrifices the goodness and perfection of the highest ideal. We have 
not left ourselves space to touch a multitude of questions raised by this 
very extraordinary volume, characterized as it is by a marvellous com- 
bination of beauty and strength; of religious depreciation of very much 
that we consider of momentous importance; of painful concessions, and 
yet of robust striving after what is noble, Christian, and saintly. We 
are as ready as Mr. Picton to admit that the terms ‘Person’ and 
‘Father’ do not cover al/ that we mean and feel to be involved in the 
idea of God. Neither Christ nor theological systems ever said that they 
did; but why lose their significance or sepiliats their help; as if the 
‘all in all’ was not also a miserably imperfect and far from infallibly 
accurate representation of all that God is to us. If ‘loyalty to the 
‘predispositions’ of human nature teaches any truth, or points towards 
any resting-place of thought, it is, as far as we can judge from the whole 
history of speculation, and by a thousand intersecting lines of thought, 
towards ONE ‘in whom we live and move and have our being,’ with 
whom we may come into conscious communion and relationship, in 
whose image we are made, and the brightness of whose glory our nature 
has been made to bear, who ‘is light, and in whom is no darkness at all.’ 


Theology and Morality. Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. By the Rev. J. Ltewretyn Davies, M.A. Henry 
S. King and Co. 


The views of the Rev. Llewelyn Davies ‘on questions of belief and 
‘ practice’ will always be received with respect, and the reader is pretty 
sure to find matter for thoughtful consideration in what he writes. 
this little volume there is much to interest and attract, and to stir to 
active intellectual effort even where there may be disagreement. Yet it 
is not easy to ayoid asking whether the book has any particular raison 
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détre. Of course, it may be said Mr. Davies has merely followed the 
fashion in book-making by collecting some of his magazine and review 
articles. But the number and extent of these are scarcely sufficient to 
call imperatively for separate publication, and the connection between the 
several topics discussed is slight. It may be true ‘they are all amongst 
‘ those upon which opinion is now forming ;’ but it is difficult to find any 
topic of which the same thing may not be said. The unity of ‘principle 
‘running through them,’ and of which they are illustrations, is conyeni- 
ently vague and general. It is the desirability of seeking instruction 
‘humbly from the progressive development of life and knowledge.’ An 
excellent principle, though it seems more probable the principle has 
been sought as the motto for the book, than that the book has been writ- 
ten to illustrate the principle. Mr. Davies leads off with an excellent 
paper on ‘The Debts of Theology to Secular Influences,’ reprinted from 
the ‘Contemporary,’ in which he shows how the form in which Christian 
truth is set forth, and the aspects and bearings of fundamental concep- 
tions in theology, have been influenced by the prevailing ideas of the age, 
as they work themselves out in practice in various departments of activity. 
Mr. Davies illustrates this from the effect on religious thought of the 
movements associated with toleration or religious liberty, democracy, 
olitical economy, ethics, and physical science, all of which are still 
thing their work in the ‘improvement’ of theology. A living theolo 
must, of course, be modified by, and largely take its complexion from, the 
atmosphere of thought and emotion in which it is held; and so long as 
the changing views of men are not permitted to refine away what is sub- 
stantial and distinctive in the theology, such an interchange of influence 
is altogether desirable. At present, however, it is very necessary to 
guard against the danger of the thoughts of the age being allowed alto- 
gether to transform the theology by depriving it of its heart and reality. 
Among the other essays we have two excellent contributions in ethics in 
which Mr. Davies shows how ‘ Utilitarianism,’ taken in its best sense, 
may be made to harmonize with Christian morality. But it can do so 
only if the sanctions of morality be admitted to be derived from the 
Righteous Will of a Personal God, and not from a mere ‘stream of ten- 
‘dency’ which is little better than an empty name. Mr. Davies’ remarks 
on ‘The Continuity of Creation,’ and on ‘ Nature and Prayer,’ are admi- 
rable in their way, though we cannot say they are original. The other 
essays in the yolume are of an ecclesiastical and economical character. 


The Reconciliation of Religion and Science; being Essays on 
Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being of Christ. 
By the Rev. T. W. Fowrz, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke’s, 
Nutford Place, London. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Although Mr. Fowle permits himself to speak of Christian theology, as 
commonly accepted, in terms that are not always in good taste, his book 
deserves a candid and a thoughtful study. We do not think it was neces- 
sary, in order to.commend his own views, that he should pour contempt on 
those of other people.’ The office of a would-be reconciler of ‘ religion and 
‘science’ does not demand, and is hardly consistent with, the uniform 
depreciation of ordinary modes of teaching religion, in order to pay com- 
pliments to the teachers of science. When Mr. Fowle declares that 
‘candour is the one conspicuously absent feature in the writings of 
‘ Christian apologists,’ he shows himself prejudiced to a degree that 
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excludes absolute impartiality of judgment. This wholesale sacrifice of 
‘ Christian apologists,’ and past modes of ‘apology,’ is not required, even 
in order to show ‘that itis possible for the same man to hold the Christian 
‘creed, and to accept every scientific conclusion which those who are 
‘ entitled to be heard declare to be established.’ We do not think Mr. 
Fowle offers the only example of such a reconciliation. In view of the 
recent writings of Professor Max Miiller, to take only one instance, it is 
no small stretch of arrogance to adopt the attitude of the writer of the 
work before us. We regret to say this intellectual arrogance and the 
scorn for other workers in the same sphere which it brings with it is 
characteristic of Mr. Fowle’s whole book. The same disposition is mani- 
fest towards what Mr. Fowle calls ‘the intuitional philosophy’ and ‘the 
‘ ill-omened alliance struck between it and theology.’ For Mr. Fowle 
lories in ‘belonging to the empirical school of thought,’ and is a pro- 
‘ound admirer of the late Mr. Nail. His main object in this volume, 
indeed, is to apply the ‘positive method’ to the facts of religion, in 
order to show that ‘authority’ is not needed to save religion, whether 
it be the ‘authority’ of an external revelation or that of internal in- 
tuition. All that is required to provide a satisfactory basis for the super- 
structure of the great primary truths of religion—God, immortality, 
miracles, and inspiration—is a candid attention to the facts of experience. 
God reveals Himself by historical facts, and it is by the special class of 
facts called ‘miracles’ that we have ‘the first or only direct means of 
‘ knowing God.’ In order, however, to the interpretation of these facts a 
certain mental disposition is necessary. The miracle of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, on which Mr. Fowle founds his evidences of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, will be accepted only by those to whose experience it appeals, as 
meeting actual wants and necessities of their natures. Upon such, to 
adopt our author’s words, ‘it falls like a spark upon a mass of wishes and 
‘ aspirations, which are immediately kindled into life.’ ‘Granted a man 
‘ (and this is no supposition, but a fact), whose whole nature craves not 
* to die, and whose mind is occupied by the standing miracle of its own 
‘ immortality, and then the resurrection, so far from being improbable, 
‘ will be the very thing which gives life to his hopes.’ This is as just as 
we believe it to be true and satisfactory. And by the method which may 
be thus applied to the interpretation of Revelation and its facts, will the 
belief in the reality of Christianity be diffused among men of candour 
and intelligence. But surely it follows that if attention to the facts of 
life and experience thus stirs in men the consciousness of another and a 
higher life, there is moral guilt incurred by those who, whether wilfully 
or by culpable negligence, neglect them. We do not know whether Mr. 
Fowle would admit that or not; but throughout his book there seems to 
run the assumption that the truth of religion is only a matter for the 
exercise of our intellectual faculties, and has no necessary association 
with moral responsibility. The absence of any deep sense of the ‘ exceed- 
‘ing sinfulness of sin’ in its moral and personal aspects is the one great 
failing of an otherwise valuable and able work. How far that may be due 
to the influence of the theory of the Atonement, which is peculiar to the 
school of thought to which Mr. Fowle professes to belong, we cannot stay 
to inquire. But the fact is not without grave significance; for if moral 
evil be reduced to mere disorder, not only must the entire theology of the 
inquirer be coloured in a special way, but we believe it will be found 
that the rudimentary facts of history and experience are left unaccounted 
for. We find no fault with Mr. Fowle for applying the ‘ positive method’ 
to religion, or for employing the doctrine of evolution to throw light 
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upon its history. But we are entitled to demand that it shall be employed 
impartially, consistently, and thoroughly, and that is what no ‘ positivist’ 
has ever yet done. ‘ Questionings of sense and outer things’ are neces- 
— but they will only exhaust one side of experience. We must look 
within as well as without. We must deal with the revelation given by 
the facts we find in thought, and all that thought and its laws involve, as 
well as with those of sense experience. Mr. Fowle does not hide his 
a for metaphysics and metaphysicians, but there has never been 
any really gréat metaphysical system which did not, to some extent, rest 
upon the interpretation of facts. And so long as there is an actual side 
of our natures which presents metaphysical facts to us we must accept 
and try to interpret them, else we shall. run into all sorts of crude and 
inconsistent theories that will appear only to vanish away again. 

We have not space to speak of the way in which Mr. Fowle applies his 
method to the interpretation of the great fundamental conceptions on 
which religion rests. With much that is admirable in his essays on 
miracles and inspirations, as well as in his thoughtful and earnest treat- 
ment of immortality, there is also intermixed not a little that seems to us 
inadequate and groundless. But to examine these subjects in detail 
would require a volume. The application of the ‘positive method’ to 
religion, we would only add, is not quite so new as Mr. Fowle seems to 
suppose, and is no reason why we should not accept every ‘scientific con- 
‘clusion’ that is established without the slightest fear of any injury to 
Christianity thereby occurring. All that we ask is that there shall be no 
selection of some facts and rejection of others, but that all shall be equally 
examined and their teaching equally accepted. That that would help 
the development of what Mr. Fowle understands under the designation 
of ‘liberal theology,’ is not, perhaps, so clear as he evidently believes. 
In the meantime we object to the silent exclusion of one great class of 
facts—the phenomena that throw light on moral evil, not as imperfection 
or disorder, but as sin—as altogether objectionable and irrational. 


Christian Ethics. By Avotr Wotrxe, late Professor of Theo- 
logy at Halle. With a Special Preface by Dr. Rreum, 
Editor of the ‘Studien und Kritiken.’ Translated by Joun 
P. Lacroix. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The early and recent death of Dr. Wuttke gives special interest just 
now to this English translation of his great work, which has been very 
ably rendered by Professor John P. Lacroix, of Delaware, Ohio. From 
the special preface to this translation we learn that Adolf Wuttke was 
born at Breslau in 1819, that he entered the University of Breslau in 
1840, with the view of studying theology, but was repelled by the super- 
ficial Rationalism that then prevailed there, which fixed his position of 
strong antagonism to it. He turned his attention to philosophy, for 
which he had unusual aptitude, and became a pupil of Brandis. In 1848 
he became doctor and privat-docent of philosophy, and chcse for his 
—_ field the philosophy of religion, the first product of which was his 
‘History of Heathenism.’ published in Breslau in 1852. In 1853 he 
hecame a licentiate of theology, and 1854 professor of theology in 
Berlin, attaching himself to the Lutheran Church, and giving himself 
earnestiy to the philosophical study of the Scriptures. He became one 
of the leading apologists of the evangelical school, and a warmly-attached 
colleague of Dr. Hengstenberg, although he did notaccordwith Hengsten- 
berg’s ultra-confessionalism, and was an advocate of the union of the 
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Lutheran and Reformed Churches. In 1861 he accepted a eall to a pro- 
fessorship of systematic theology at Halle, where he was the coadjutor 
of Dr. Tholuck. In Apml, 1870, he died. 
His book on ‘Christian Ethics’ was first published in 1861. In 1864 
a second and revised edition appeared, of which this is the translation. 
It is the result of the thinking and work of his lifetime.. The first 
volume is devoted to Christian ethics proper. Concerning the distinctive 
work done in it we cannot do better than quote Dr. Riehm’s preface: 
‘ Although Christian ethics, after the precedent of Daneusonthe Oalvinistic 
‘ side, had been raised by Calixtus to the dignity of an independent theo- 
* logical science, nevertheless, the prevalent one-sided dogmatic interest 
‘ hindered and prevented its thorough development. And when finally, 
‘ since the last decade of the last century, a more lively scientific interest 
‘ was turned to the subject, then, unfortunately, Christian ethics became 
‘involved in an almost slavish dependence upon the philosophical 
‘ systems of a Kant, a Fichte, a Fries. a Hegel, and a Herbart, as the 
‘ successively rose and followed each other. From this cramping pupil- 
‘ age, ethics were indeed emancipated by thereconstructor of the collective 
* body of German theology, Schleiermacher, and also radically renovated 
‘ from the basis of the specifically Christianly-ethical principle. But in 
‘ Schleiermacher, as well as in Rothe, Christian ethics appeared rather in 
‘the garb of theologico-philosophical speculation; it was not based 
‘ directly upon Holy Scriptures; on the contrary, these highly deservin 
‘ men endeavoured to be just to the positive Biblical basis of evangelica 
‘ Protestantism, by undertaking to reconstruct the contents of the Holy 
‘ Scriptures directly out of the Christian consciousness; in a word, these 
‘ ethical systems stood in no measure of close connection with ecclesias- 
‘ tical dogmatics. On the other hand, Harless had produced an ethic 
‘ based directly upon and derived from the Scriptures; but in his method 
‘ he had disdained the learned structure, and the dialectical procedure of 
‘modern science. Wuttke was the jirst theologian who made the 
‘ attempt—upon the foundation of the Lutheran dogmatical ground, views 
‘ as enriched and vitalized by personal self-immersion in the study of the 
‘ Seriptures—to carry out, by means of the dialectical method (which 
‘ theology had assumed at the time of the supremacy of philosophy) a 
‘ strictly scientific, organic structure of Christian ethics, which should 
*‘ embody in itself the fruits of precedent labours upon this field, and also 
‘ polemically elucidate its relations to the various other ethical systems 
‘. ... Those who, as the writer of this preface [a disciple of the critical 
‘ school of Hupfeld] stood in many respects upon the ground of other 
‘ theological convictions, and who do not agree with many views and 
‘ judgments expressed in this work, have every reason to prize this sys- 
‘tem of ethics.” Dr. Wuttke compares the Christian system of ethics 
with those of other religions and philosophies. In comprehensiveness 
and succinctness the treatment is very admirable. 

The second volume, which is introduced by a preface by Dr. Warren, 
of Boston, treats of pure ethics, viz., of man’s moral nature and obliga- 
tions, apart from sin and revelation. It is of course antagonistic to the 
materialistic philosophy of the day, and as such has provoked adverse 
criticism. It is quite characteristic that Dr. Wuttke should ignore 
English ethical writers. A German, however cyclopzdie, is profoundly 
ignorant of everything written out of Fatherland; and yet, as Jouffroy, 

-quoted by Dr. Warren, says, ‘ How has it happened that all these moral 
* systems which we have been considering were of English origin? The 
‘explanation of the fact is a very simple one, that moral pa A ong 
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‘properly so called, has been infinitely more cultivated in England 
‘during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, than in any other 
‘ part of Europe.’ Dr. Wuttke’s book occupies a place distinctively itsown; 
it is very able and very reverent. As a text-book it is far more valuable 
than the works of Harless and Martensen, and even the great work of 
Rothe. The translation is on the whole well done, although big compounds 
might sometimes have been rendered into more idiomatic English. 


Old-Fashioned Ethics and Common-Sense Metaphysics. By 
W. T. Tuornton. Macmillan and Co. 


The author has already appeared before the public as a political 
economist, novelist, theologian, philosopher, and poet. The present 
work bears further evidence of this diversity of talent and attainments. 
Its peculiar title will produce different effects upon different readers. 
To those tired of logical refinements and metaphysical labyrinths the 
word ‘common-sense’ will be a hopeful sign of better times and safer 
methods. They will be glad that, though so frequently rebuked and 
apparently silenced by physicists and metaphysicians, it once more lifts 
up its voice, and that, too, in the province of ethics. To others the term 
will, like a red rag, stir up philosophical prejudices and passions. It will 
be put down by them as A shibboleth of a party, as a sign of all that 
is narrow, bigoted, and dogmatic. We doubt whether the present 
work will sustain the reviving hopes of the former, or deserve the 
anathemas of the latter. We think, however, that Mr. Thornton’s 
opponents must confess that he writes with remarkable candour, always 
strives to set forth with fairness the views he criticises, and endeavours to 
meet his foes on their strongest ground. Some passages, it is true, 
savour of dogmatism, but it is a dogmatism tempered by an admirable 
modesty, and the confidence with which he expresses himself is the 
result of earnest conviction, rather than of any narrowness and unfair- 
ness. His style is lucid, flexible, and attractive, always fresh, and 
occasionally eloquent. His statement of the utilitarian system is so 
frank and fair that we are inclined to think that he has sometimes made 
unnecessary if not fatal concessions. What strikes one at the outset is 
that the author has attempted too much within such a limited compass. 
The themes are too numerous and important to admit of an adequate 
discussion of any of them. Hence the reader must be prepared for 
serious omissions of views requiring consideration, and of objections 
against which Mr. Thornton’s own positions ought to be fortified. While 
an aasailant, on many points, of the views and principles associated with 
the sensationalists, he is, according to his own statement, not an intui- 
tionalist. This will account for important deviations from the views of 
that school found in this volume, and for several of the admissions which 
in our opinion endanger the very principle he defends. The volume 
consists of six essays. In the first the author criticises utilitarianism as 
an ethical principle, and states his own counter-theory of ‘ natural rights ;’ 
the second is devoted to the sociological doctrine of history propounded 
by Comte and Buckle; the third, to the merits of Hume as a meta- 
physician, which are certainly not over-estimated; the fourth, to Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s ‘relation of spiritualism to materialism,’ where Mr. 
Thornton endeayours to show that Huxley’s explanation of matter and 
force involves the materialism it repudiates; the fifth, to the ‘recent 
phases of scientific atheism;’ the sixth, to ‘the limits of demonstrable 
theism.’ In these last he pronounces in favour of theism and _ 
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tality, and defends the use and value of prayer. In the discussion of 
these diversified topics, the reader will find much admirable thought, 
acute and searching criticism, elaborate and convincing argument, per- 
plexing admissions, and startling conclusions. 

To many the first essay in the series, styled ‘ Anti-utilitarianism,’ will be 
the most interesting. This is written as an answer to Mr. Mill’s criticism 
of the author’s work on ‘ Capital and Labour,’ and as a further defence 
of the positions taken in that work. His arguments are directed against 
three of the main principles of utilitarian ethics ; the unsatisfactoriness of 
accepting the consequence of actions as the criterion of right and wrong ; 
the absurdity of classifying actions as right and wrong without regard 
to their motives ; and the impossibility of enforcing upon man the claim 
to sacrifice his own interests to those of his fellows, without a cate- 
gorical imperative, oughtness, or obligation which utilitarianism ignores. 
All these objections have often been urged by previous writers upon 
ethics, but seldom with so much fairness, force, and lucidity of argu- 
ment. Here, however, we must confess that Mr. Thornton has scarcely 
paid sufficient attention to the different phases of the utilitarian 
system, considering that there is no school which presents a greater 
diversity of opinion on matters of vital importance; take e.g. among 
the earlier, Locke, Hume, Bentham, and Paley, and among the later, 
Austin, Mill, Bain, and Fitzjames Stephen. The author, in this essay, 
confines his attention almost exclusively to Mill, and consequently 
attacks views which are held by only few, and draws inferences which 
will be repudiated by all more recent utilitarians. This is the case 
when he so interprets the utilitarian principle as to involve the subordi- 
nation of our own interests to those of others, and as to imply the con- 
clusion that the virtue will be greater rather than less if we sacrifice 
of our own that we secure to others, and thus charges utilitarianism 
with proving that we ought to act in such a way as to diminish the sum- 
total of happiness,—while the utilitarian would reply that enlightened 
selfishness secures the greatest amount of happiness, that the interests 
of the individual and of the mass are not at variance, that happiness is 
best secured by each attending to his own, and that such conduct is 
therefore best. Again, Mr. Thornton says that utilitarians measure 
the morality of actions by a twofold test: by their tendency in 
the long run to promote human happiness, and by the particular conse- 
quences of each, which he shows would probably clash. This statement 
would be repudiated by any enlightened defender of utilitarianism, 
and, moreover, its whole tendency is to merge the individual in 
the mass, particular calculations in general principles. Mr. Thornton 
seems to us to confound the criterion with the recognition of right, the 
worth of a particular act with the worth of the agent ; and the particular 
instances he adduces will not present any insuperable difficulties to the 
disciples of the utilitarian school. Such crucial cases with their answers 
were fashionable as early as Cicero, who in his ‘ De Officiis’ deals with 
many of the very questions discussed here. We think that even the classi- 
fications of actions without reference to their motives is not an essential 
part of the utilitarian system, and we should not be surprised at its 
abandonment by those who still hold fast the utilitarian criterion. 

With regard to the third objection, the lack of ethical obligation to 
sacrifice one’s own happiness to those of others, there are several ways 
of meeting it which ought not to have been passed over. The answer 
has already been virtually given, viz., that obligation is nothing but an 
overpowering motive, and that the man who cannot be moved by the 
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well-being of others cannot be moved at all; in other words that there 1s 
and can be no obligation at all tohim. We have grave doubts whether 
Mr. Thornton’s explanation of obligation, by his theory of ‘natural 
‘rights’ will be found much more satisfactory. He tells us that there 
are two absolute natural rights from which all others may be inferred, 
which we must give in his own words:—‘ They are but two in number, 
‘and they are these: (1.) Absolute right, except so far as the same 
‘ may have been forfeited by misconduct or modified by consent, to deal 
‘in any way one pleases, not noxious to other people with one’s own self 
‘or a (2.) Right equally absolute to dispose similarly of the produce 
‘either of one’s own honest industry or of that of others whose right in 
‘ connection with it have been honestly acquired by oneself. I call these 
‘“ yights”” because there cannot possibly anywhere exist either the right 
‘to prevent their being exercised, or any rights with which they can 
‘clash, and because therefore, by their freest exercise, no one can possibly 
‘be wronged, while to interfere with their exercise would be wrong to 
‘their possessor. And I call them natural because they are not artificially 
‘ created, and have no need of external ratification’ (p. 42). Further, he 
says, that ‘if we take the precaution of retiring during an interval of 
‘leisure to our privy chamber, our making beasts of ourselves then and 
‘there, to our heart’s content, is our own concern and nobody else’s.’ 
He adds that we should be doing very wrong, but that nobody would have 
a right to interfere with us. From these as well as other statements on 
the nature of justice, on pp. 62, 63, and 64, it is evident that he regards 
justice, which is the practical respect of these rights. as the only obliga- 
tory virtue, and that the author therefore is not propounding a theory of 
virtue generally, but only of the particular virtue of justice. We should 
be quite content to let the reader confront these passages with his own 
moral consciousness, without any fear as to the result, but we feel bound 
to state some serious difficulties connected with this theory. We cannot 
see how those ‘ rights’ are entitled to the designation ‘absolute’ which 
must, according to the author’s own definition, be suspended when inter- 
fering with the interests of others. Those actions must be very few and 
insignificant which do not bear some relation more or less remote to the 
interests of others. By what criterion, except that-of utility, are we to 
decide in what cases this suspension is to take place? A system of 
‘natural rights’ toned down by so many modifications might be accepted 
by Mr. Millhimself. According to Mr. Thornton’s first principle parental 
control must be a violation of natural rights, since it has not been ‘ modi- 
‘fied by consent,’ and since it is certain no wise parent would allow his 
child to ‘make a beast of himself’ even in his own chamber. And accord- 
ing to the second principle most of the public laws are violations of the 
same; and the proposed legislation for the suppression of drunkenness, 
advocated by some of the greatest thinkers of the age, must be contrary 
to both. Mr. Thornton’s theory of ethics is much narrower than the 
ethical nature of man. In making justice the only obligatory virtue, 
and depriving it of any positive merit, which is generally regarded as 
an essential element of virtue, his doctrine of ‘ natural rights’ as a theory 
of obligation, seems scarcely less defective and objectionable than that 
of Mr. Mill, which traces it to pain, or that of Dr. Bain, to punishment. 
Many of these defects and inconsistencies arise from not frankly avowing 
and adopting the intuitionalists’ explanation. 

In the second essay, p. 98, Mr. Thornton says that ‘the regency of 
‘invariable causation holds good of human actions,’ and seems to teach 
generally that the law of causation applies as much to the whole series 
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of moral causes and effects of man’s ethical history az to any series of 
physical events in the province of nature. Although he maintain a 
theory of freewill, he seems to us to have made a concession, which in 
its logical results will prove not simply fatal to his criticism of the science 
of history propounded by Comte and Buckle, but also to the vital element 
of the system of morality he defends, viz. alteriety, or moral alternative 
between different classes of motives. This again results from the inter- 
mediate position he tries to hold between the two schools. In the essay 
on Huxleyism there is an equally suicidal admission resulting from the 
same source, when he states that we know nothing of the qualities of the 
external world, except the sensations they produce in us. This will 
seem strange in an essay devoted to the criticism of Bishop Berkley’s 
and Professor Huxley’s doctrine of Idealism. ‘This essay is open to end- 
less criticism both from the idealistic and realistic point of view. Mr. 
Thornton himself makes the phenomena of matter a metamorphosis of 
mind, and states that matter can be nothing else than pure spirit of some 
kind. He further adds that ‘matter is nothing else but a peculiar 
‘ manifestation, or avatar of some species of mind, whatever that species 
‘ be—a proposition as demonstrably true as its converse is demonstrably 
‘false.’ These views and their criticisms cannot be foreign to the readers 
of our recent literature. We therefore pass them over here. We trust 
that we have said enough to show that the book is one of rare excellence, 
both on account of the topics discussed, and of the great ability with 
which they are handled, and suflicient to excite the curiosity of our 
readers to a careful perusal of the volume. 


Essays. By the late Wit1iam Govwin, Author of ‘ Caleb 
Williams,’ &c. Henry 8. King & Co. 


These essays are published by the representatives of Mrs. Shelley, at 
a time when they may find a larger company of sympathizing readers 
than would have been possible when they were first written. They 
contain a direct and somewhat systematic assault on the Christian 
religion, based chiefly o1: the moral incredibility of the doctrine of eternal 
suffering for all who reject it. Mr. Godwin, as is customary with writers 
of his class and calibre, first arrived at his conclusion and then set him- 
self to justify it by argument. His industry in the study of details was 
by no means equal to his earnestness in the advocacy of general principles. 
Almost any statement respecting the contents of the Bible, however 
loose and inaccurate, seems to have been caught up and zealously used 
as a weapon of attack, even if it were of the nature of the boomerang, 
which recoils upon the thrower. The extent to which sceptical thinkers 
will sometimes carry their indifference as to the detailed study of the 
facts on which Christianity is founded is really wonderful. In one of 
his recently published letters to M. de Tocqueville, even Mr. Nassau 
Senior, a man a hundred times the superior of Mr. Godwin, thus writes, 
somewhat late in life, ‘I have long been anxious to get somebody to do 
‘what I have not time to do, to look impartially into the evidences of 
‘ Christianity, and report the result. This book (Mr. Greg’s “ Creed of. 
‘ Christendom”) does it.’ (The italics are ours.) Now imagine a man of 
Mr. Senior’s immense ability and industry, deliberately professing to his 
friend that he had not, up till 1852, ‘ found time’ te examine the question 
whether the threatenings and promises of eternal life, made in God’s 
name by the Lord Jesus Christ, were realities or fables ; all the while, 
searcely any question of politics or economy affecting the welfare of 
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Europe having escaped his attention. After such an example of inatten- 
tion among pronounced unbelievers, one wonders the less at the haste 
and boldness of a man like Godwin, who at least started in an inquiry, 
though with an enthusiastic persuasion, in consequence of one supposed 
characteristic of the Gospel, that it could not possibly be true. 

The essays themselves are beneath serious criticism, except as show- 
ing the influence of the doctrine of endless suffering (stated in a coarse 
and sensational way) on a mind like Godwin’s, in perverting its view of 
the whole body of Christianity and its evidences. The final result seems 
to have been a Pantheism, bordering closely on Atheism. Here we have 
the same protest against conceiving of God as a sort of magnified human 
personality, which we are hearing from Dr. Matthew Arnold, and other 
modern Buddhists. Yet beneath all the fierce opposition to Christ and 
Christianity, as he wrongly apprehended them, there are traces of a 
struggling honesty of soul which perchance might have yielded to -a 

urer representation of the truth. He sometimes kindles towards our 
Boriour with a glow of affectionate reverence which stands in strange 
contradiction to the general argument. He says, ‘The system itself is 
‘founded in falsehood. Jesus Christ pretended to come with an imme- 
‘ diate commission from the Creator to reform mankind.’ Yet he adds, 
soon after, ‘ He seemed as a God to His disciples. What must have been 
‘that man whoge instructions made so indelible an impression, and 
‘who appears to have changed the very nature of His followers, and 
‘penetrated them with a spirit which never afterwards abandoned 
‘them?’—p. 161. ‘Where did He get this morality, on the whole of such 
‘unparalleled purity, or if it is ever liable to censure, stamped with a 
‘true nobility of character, and worthy of our highest admiration P’— 
p: 228. The book is one which cannot be read without unutterable sad- 
ness, and while the Christian reader revolts at the occasional outbreak 
of what sounds like blasphemy, the prayer of our Lord for His crucifiers 
is what comes chiefly to the mind: ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ 


The Life and Writings of St. Peter. By the Author of ‘ Essays 
on the Church.’ Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


If, as the writer of this book complains, the literature of Peter's 
life is not so ample and rich as that of Paul’s, there are obvious reasons 
for it in the respective characters and work of the two men. Peter may 
have been, as he supposes, a great popular preacher, who had momentous 
work to do, while Paul was a very ineffective preacher, who entered 
into his predecessor’s labours ; but in the long run, a great thinker and 
theologian will influence the world and the Church much more than a 
great preacher. The instinct of Christendom has confessed the deep, 
affluent nature, and the lofty, fruitful work of the Apostle Paul. Never- 
theless, it is time that historical and theological exposition should do 
for Peter what has been so amply done for Paul. The preposterous 
exaltation of Peter by the Church of Rome has so far defeated itself 
that less than justice has been done to him by Protestants. This little 
book is a thoughtful and scholarly contribution to a true estimate of 
him. It is written from a mildly Evangelical and E iscopal point of 
view. Peter, as is truly observed, is the David of the New Testament— 
the Luther of the Apostolic Church. Of course, Peter’s alleged re- 
sidence at Rome for twenty-five years is examined, and rejected for 
lack of evidence, both historical and religious. If true, we must imagine 
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this impetuous Apostle subsiding into a feeble or self-indulgent diocesan 
bishop, leaving in the Church at Rome no single religions trace of 
his long Episcopate. The writer's conclusion is that Peter’s last years 
were spent in great missionary labours in Asia. A much larger number 
of churches existed in Asia in the third century than in Europe. A 
a a of rhetorical declamation would have made a very good book 
still better. 


The Holy Bible. With an explanatory and critical Commentary 
and Revision of the Translation by Bishops and other 
Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Coox, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. If. Joshua—1 Kings. 
Vol. III. 2 Kings—Esther. John Murray. 


The volume before us carries forward the great work commonly called 
the ‘Speakers’ Commentary,’ with considerable success. There is much 
independence of thought and no shirking of difficulties. Many of the 
most puzzling questions that are suggested by these books are best 
resolved by admitting their difficulty and relinquishing some of the pre- 
tentious explanation involved in the dangerous theory of verbal inspira- 
tion. Thus the great crux of the book of Joshua is removed by the 
hypothesis that the historian is quoting from the poetical book of Jasher, 
an that we are no more to believe in the great astronomicai paradox, 
than in the still greater miracle of ‘stars fighting against Sisera,’ or in 
the imagery of Psalm xviii. 9, 16, being a literal Sennigtion of historical 
facts. The destruction of the Canaanites is shown to be in harmony with 
God’s providential government, to have been, notwithstanding its im- 
perfect accomplishment, one of the means by which the rest of the world 
were taught to abominate Phoenician worship, and the theocracy was 
preserved for the sake of mankind. While the independence of the book 
of Joshua is urged, and its compilation at or near the lifetime of the hero 
insisted on, the proofs are given which assign a much later date to the book 
of Judges. Lord Hervey boldly says ‘ Deborah speaks of Jael’s deed by 
‘ the _ of her own age, which did not make manifest the evil of guile 
* and bloodshed; the light in ours does.’ This might be the text of con- 
siderable comment. ‘The introduction to the books of Samuel and Ruth 
are very brief; that which is prefixed to the Commentary on the two 
books of Kings by Professor Rawlinson is more important. He regards 
the ‘sources’ of the books to be the state annals that under royal direction 
had been drawn up by successive _ ; but thinks that the compiler 
was himself a prophet, who treated the original documents with the great 
reverence that is involved in his exact reproduction of words, which the 
author of the Chronicles, a century later, has arranged for a different pur- 
pose. Mr. Rawlinson deals with ‘the present condition of the work,’ and 
admits that, though the text is philologically good, the ‘numbers are 
‘ untrustworthy, self-contradictory, improbable, if not even impossible.’ 
He accounts for it partly by corruption of text, but more by the circum- 
stance that some system of notation has been mistaken and mis-translated 
by early scribes. He vindicates the general authenticity of the history, 
including the miraculous narratives concerning Elijah and Elisha. The 
notes accompanying the text are generally concise, careful, and instruc- 
tive. There is an important note to the celebrated verse, 1 Kings vi. 1, 

‘which has occasioned so much chronological difficulty. Mr. Rawlinson 
says that while a combination of data, Secived from classical, Assyrian, 
Biblical and Egyptian sources, concur in fixing the building of Solomon’s 
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temple about 1,000 B.C., the gravest difficulties beset any attempt 
to trace backward the dates of judges or patriarchs, and that this verse 
is in all probability an interpolation introduced in the fourth century of 
ourera. The free handling of these and other similar questions is com- 
patible with a reverent and conservative feeling towards the narrative as 
awhole. There is no sign of that laborious learning which delights our 
Teutonic friends, but strong common sense, a considerable scholarship, 
and devout feeling, are conspicuous everywhere. 

The third volume consists entirely of the work of Rev. Canon Rawlin- 
son. Thisis asit should be. No man is more competent to dea! with the 
many difficult historical questions suggested by this portion of the sacred 
history than Mr. Rawlinson. The introductions to the books of Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther are brief, succinct, and candid. The 
author feels no difficulty in admitting corruption on the various occasions 
where exaggerated numbers or self-contradictory chronology occur. He 
vindicates the religious motive and Levitical leanings of the books of 
Chronicles, imagines that the author is none other than Ezra himself, 
and details the various reasons which prove that we must place the 
authorship after the exile, though he thinks the genealogy of the 
descendants of Zerubbabel must have been added by alater hand. The 
reason for the place of the books of Chronicles in the Hebrew canon, 
on the supposition of the Ezraite authorship, is not so satisfactory. 
To the book of Ezra is appended a cuneiform alphabetary, to enable 
the modern reader to identify the Persian names and titles found in 
the book of Ezra, with certain names on the Behistun column. The Aha- 
suerus of Ezra iv. 6, is supposed to be Cambyses ; the Artaxerxes of Ezra 
iv. 7, to be the pseudo-Smerdis, who reigned for seven months; the 
Darius the king, of iv. 24, to be Darius Hystaspis. The Artaxerxes of 
Ezra vii. is shown in all probability to be A. Longimanus, and therefore 
the same who is referred to in the book of Nehemiah; and the Ahasuerus 
of Esther to be Xerxes the son of Darius Hystaspis. Canon Rawlinson 
speaks doubtfully of the authenticity of the narrative of the book of 

sther, but puts against the difficulty of the narrative its agreement 
with the capricious character of Xerxes, and the silence of the Greek 
historians concerning that portion of his reign. The enormous slaughter 
of the Persians might be understood on the same modifying principle 
that Canon Rawlinson is compelled to admit elsewhere. The historical 
origin for the feast of Purim can scarcely be doubted. An interesting 
note is added on the Apocryphal additions to the book of Esther. We 
are rather surprised that in 2 Kings iii. more notice is not taken of the 
Moabite stone. We think the readers of this Commentary might reason- 
ably have expected a copy of it in Hebrew letters, accompanied by a 
trustworthy translation. Some of the principal conclusions to be drawn 
from it are given in a note. 


Handbook of Moral Philosophy. By Rev. H. Ca.perwoop, 
LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 


From the days of Aristotle to the present time, ‘ Ethics’ have been 
regarded as the most important section of philosophical studies. Moral 
science concerns not simply the psychologist and theologian, but also, 
and above all, the individual man who seeks to shape his conduct in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of his ethical nature. No man of intellectual 
culture can afford to be uninformed or misinformed respecting the conflict- 
ing modes of viewing some of the fundamental questions of moral 
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hilosophy. It may also be added that scarcely any other department 
haa so rich a literature, and yet there are few text books of the svience. 
Hitherto the handling of this subject has not been sufficiently definite 
and scientific. The discussion of ethical principles has generally been 
mixed up with foreign elements: on the Continent either with Christian- 
ity or politics; in England either with metaphysics or theology ; and 
while in every other department of mental science there are manuals of 
all dimensions and schools, embodying within a reasonable compass the 
latest scientific results, in ethics, according to common consent, no satis- 
factory compendium existed. Of the treatises now most generally in use 
in our schools and colleges, some are deficient in the scientific discussion 
of the principles and theory of morals; others in the history of ethical 
opinion ; and others in the unfolding of practical details. Indeed, we 
know of no work thoroughly satisfactory except that contemplated by 
Jouffroy, which, like a splendid torso, fills the reader with unfeigned 
regret at the irreparable loss to ethical science occasioned by his prema- 
ture death. Yet such handbooks are a necessity of the present, above that 
of any preceding, age; for many, in these busy times, and especially pro- 
fessional men, who desire to pronounce an intelligent opiion upon these 
subjects, have not the leisure for such lengthened investigations which 
would qualify them to sit injudgment on such knotty questions; and in 
some cases, too, they lack the previous metaphysical training. Wetherefore 
entered with eagerness upon the perusal of the work before us hoping to 
find here, to a reasonable extent at least, what we had long been in 
search of, and it is with sincere regret that we confess ourselves to have 
been disappointed. Our regret is all the more genuine because we sym- 
athize with the standpoint, spirit, and method of the work. The author 
elongs to the intuitional school, and follows the inductive method of 
pe The analysis and deductive reasoning are constantly guided 
and corrected by the facts of mind sought in the study of consciousness, 
and further revealed by language and the actions of men. Another good 
feature of the work is the prominence given to the history of ethical 
opinion—one of the most fertile and fruitful fields of investigation. We 
see here how, on vital points, opinion has oscillated to the one side or to 
the other, and the relation of the views of the author to those of his 
predecessors. Not the least among its excellences is its thorough oppo- 
sition to every form of materialism and utilitarianism. This, however, 
is all we can say in its favour. To many Professor Calderwood will 
appear too rigid, orthodox and illiberal in his interpretation of the intui- 
tional theory, and to have narrowed his standpoint beyond all scientific 
requirements. To most minds his examination of the views of his oppo- 
nents will, we fear, prove unsatisfactory. The points discussed have been 
very arbitrarily selected, and are frequently not of the most fundamental 
character. e are not aware how far brevity was imposed upon the 
writer, but we sincerely regret that it should be attended with an obscurity 
of meaning and sketchiness of treatment which cannot fail to be detri- 
mental to the work. It may prove helpful to those students who enjoy 
the able guidance and the further elucidations of the learned author, but 
we doubt whether it will prove acceptable or profitable reading to the 
student who has no such P siohir Dewy The suggestions it contains can 
scarcely be carried out to their legitimate issue by the novices for 
whom it is intended. The chief value of the book to many will be the 
references to other sources of opinion, but their value is diminished 
by the fact that they are for the most part to books which must be 
eady within the cognizance of all except the uninitiated. The work, 
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by its confused arrangement and fragmentary character, evinces care- 
lessness aud haste; and we trust that Professor Calderwood is only 
preparing the way for a more thorough and mature production. His 
former works show that he is capable of something far better than the 
volume before us. We hope that the philosophy of the Infinite may 
in due time be followed by an equally meritorious work on ethical ques- 
tions. The ground is, to a large extent, virgin, and it needs only a 
strong hand to guide the ploughshare through the rich subsoil to 
secure a bounteous harvest. 


John, whom Jesus loved. By James Curross, A.M., D.D. 
Elliot Stock. 


In this very thoughtful and tender little book Dr. Culross delineates 
the character of John as a man, as the friend of Jesus, as a writer, and 
as a theologian. It is a careful, restful book, which carries us out of 
the too bustling activities of life, into the inner sanctuary of profound 
spiritual thought and life which, above all the disciples, John represents. 

he author’s judgment is too clear and calm to make John a faultless hero ; 
but he very lovingly depicts the great spiritual qualities of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. Although not polemical, the book has considerable 
evidential value. That which makes manifest is light; and by a careful 
analysis of John and his writings, much is done to refute the false issues 
whic — necessities are forcing upon both. It is a charming 
monograph. 


The Restoration of Paths to Dwell in. Essays on the Re-editing 
and Interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures. By 
the Rev. Bensamin Srreer, B.A. Strahan and Co. 


Although we by no means endorse the exaggerated culogium of the 
Greek version of the Old Testament pronounced by the late Mr. Grin- 
field, and though we cannot believe that the New Testament quotations 
from the LXX. confer canonical authority, or involve Divine inspiration, 
in false translation and conspicuous blundering, yet we conceive that Mr. 
Street has gone much too far in the opposite direction, and has exaggerated 
the injurious influence of the Septuagint upon the thought of the Christian 
Church. Thus he says: ‘Many of the difficulties which the Church 
‘ finds in defending the Old Testament are attributable to the fact that 
‘ hitherto she has been defending, not the original, but a Jewish trans- 
‘ lation of it, made in a very debased age of Jewish theology. For the 
‘ English Old Testament is substantially and mentally the Septuagint, 
‘ and the spirit of the original clad in that version is as the free woman 
‘Sarah disguised in the garments of the bond woman Hagar. The 
‘ Word of God is as shackled and hampered by its diction and temper as 
‘ David was in Saul’s armour ; and whilst so apparelled the Old Testa- 
‘ment will not triumph over the Philistine.’ A large portion of the work 
before us expands the spirit of this passage, and Mr. Street appears to 
ignore the almost boundless service providentially rendered to Christianity 
by the Alexandrine translators. It is true that modern Hebrew scholar- 
ship is enriched and determined by an independent study of the cognate 
languages; but for many centuries the LX X. was unquestionably the Bible 
of the Christian Church and the key to Hebrew exegesis. Nor can it 
be denied that the vocabulary of Christian dogma and the whole diction 
of the New Testament are saturated with the Greek of the Old Testa- 
ment. It may be remarkable, as Mr. Street observes, that the early 
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Church exhibited so much unconcern as to the Hebrew text, that the 
early Fathers were absolutely ignorant of it, and that until the time of 
Jerome it was neglected. However much this may be deplored, the New 
Testament throughout reveals a similar satisfaction with the LXX., on 
which our author pours so much scorn. But while he is so anxious for 
an independent study of the Hebrew text, and would have us discard the 
shackles of the LX .X., he proposes to re-edit and re-arrange considerable 
portions of the former; and he certainly suggests some awkward signs of 
confused arrangement in the Book of Exodus, to which he imagines he has 
found the key. For the details of this we refer to the work. If the 
revisers of the Old Testament were to follow his advice they would 
certainly raise a storm which would not be easily allayed. There are 
some interesting original remarks on the invasion of Canaan; but the 
volume, as a whole, is badly arranged, and leaves a confused impression 
on the mind. 


Reminiscences and Reflections. Referring to His Early Ministry 
in the Parish of Row, 1825-31. By the late Rev. Joun 
Macreop D.D. Edited, with an Introductory 


Narrative, by his Son, Donato Campseit, M.A. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

Dr. Macleod Campbell was enga in writing for publication these 
reminiscences when he was removed by death. ‘They are of a miscella- 
neous character, hardly held together by the chronological reference 
chosen as their bond. They treat of early ministerial feelings and expe- 
riences, but mostly discuss questions of theology—not profoundly or 
formally, but cursorily and incidentally. All that Dr. Campbell wrote 
or thought is streaked with genuine, sometimes profound, thinking; but 
these papers are slight in texture, and form a kind of commonplace book 
—a receptacle for the fragments that, while worth preserving, are not 
important enough to enter into larger works. They touch, of course, 
upon the author’s distinctive theological teachings, which now seem 
harmless enough, although, in the palmy days of the Confessions in 
Scotland, they Ted to his deposition. A very beautiful soul is presented 
to us both in the memoir and in the papers. Although somewhat disap- 
pointed in the latter, we are glad to place the yolume side by side with 
the lesser books of its gifted author. 


The Gospel of the World’s Divine Order; or, Free Religious 
Thoughts. By Dovetas Triibner and Co. 


We have had more than once to protest against the flippant dogmatism 
of those who set themselves up as ‘free thinkers.’ Very energetic is 
their denunciation of every attempt made by believers in revelation to 
enforce their convictions upon others ; but with a sublime inconsistency 
these liberal-minded unbelievers insist upon their dogmas with an 
authority that borders upon arrogance. Mr. Douglas Campbell has no 
hesitation in pouring his utmost scorn upon those ‘ worn-out doctrines’ 
which assume the name of Gospel, and he does not fear to correct the 
errors of the apostles and of Jesus Christ himself. With a superb wave of 
the hand, as of a person who has attained to superior knowledge, he 
dismisses to the limbo of anachronisms everything in the shape of a 
supernatural revelation, and will not prostrate his ‘ intellect to acknow- 
‘ ledge the will and purposes of the Eternal in the doings and words of 
‘ miracle-workers and mystery-speakers.’ Perhaps nothing finer in the 
way of modesty can be found than the manner in which he sets himself 
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above such an insignificant person a3 St. Paul. He tells us ‘ he lived too 
‘early and mistook his way,’ that ‘he was the arch-perverter of the 
‘ faith of Abraham,’ that his theology was ‘profane.’ Referring to the 
doctrine of immortality, Mr. Campbell says:—‘ The sea-wave dashed on 
‘rocks and sands breaks and seems to die, but its motion-life is not lost 
‘but changed into heat; a life as noble and free as the motion-life 
‘enjoyed in the wave. Here, at least, is a distincter analogy, a truer 
‘ basis for hope, than Paul’s dead grain of corn.’ Thus, the apostle is at 
once superseded. This is but a fair specimen of the whole style of the 
book. The writer appears to be a kind of Pantheist, and indulges in those 
vague poetic sentimentalisms which so often stand that school in the 

lace of argument—sentimentalisms, however, which sometimes seem to 
be rank blasphemy. We make no attempt to criticise the yolume 
seriously, for it is simply a series of unconnected chapters, into which the 
author has crowded all those stale objections to revelation with which 
everyone is familiar. There is ability shown in much of the writing, 
but it is wofully perverted. 


The Credibility of the Christian Religion ; or, Thoughts on Modern 
Rationalism. By Smiru. Hodder and Stoughton. 


It is very gratifying to find a man of business grappling in popular and 
practical fashion with the rationalistic objections to Christianity. The 
principal portion of the volume consists of the substance of two lectures 
on Rationalism andthe Bible, and Rationalism and Miracles. We do not 
discover anything particularly new in Mr. Smith’s vindication of the Divine 
revelation contained in the Bible, and we notice here and there slips of 
expression, which indicate a secondhand acquaintance with some of the 
matters, historical and otherwise, to which the author refers. But here 
is the strong, wholesome, vigorous faith of a man who is by no means 
ignorant of the stock and current objections to Christianity, and it is 
quite refreshing to see the unprofessional, unconventional terms in which 
a highly intelligent layman expresses that faith. 

The questions of the text of Scripture and the alleged inexactness of 
the Bible are well handled; while the mode in which the author urges 
that from the structure of the Bible varieties of opinion were inevitable, 
deserves special attention. The latter pertion of the volume rebukes the 
over-exactness of theological systems, and in a mild and somewhat feeble 
criticism of the Shorter Catechism protests against teaching children 
spiritual religion by definitions of abstract truth. We will not here enter 
on the discussion of historical theology versus dogmatics. Mr. Smith 
has by no means exhausted the subject. 


A Compendium of Evangelical Theology, given in the words of Holy 
Scripture. By the Rev. W. Passmore. Printed for and 
published by the Author. 

Mr. Passmore has followed the classification and general arrange- 
ment of Dr. Hodge’s outlines of theology, and has printed at length the 
Scriptural references occurring in that well-known work. In addition 
to this, he has given in many places the substance of the information 
furnished by the Englishman’s Greek Concordance, on such words as 
Sin, Righteousness, Repentance, &c. Moreover, he has not confined 
himself to the particular clause in each case illustrating either New 
Testament diction or Christian dogma, but has given the whole pas- 
sage (sometimes amounting to an entire chapter) in which such illus- 
tration occurs ; thus, for instance, fourteen columns are allotted to the 
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word ‘Heart,’ a similar number to the word ‘Faith.’ In exposition 
of the phrases ‘Kingdom of God’ and ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ the 
thirteenth chapter of Matthew is printed entire, and to illustrate the 
doctrine of imputation of sin, the whole of the fifth chapter of Joshua, 
and the twenty-first of 2 Samuel are given. The student must by no 
means imagine that he has before him a consistent or homogeneous 
compendium of theology. The digressions on words and terms, and 
the inordinate space devoted to side lights and subordinate issues, 
render the perusal of the book a difficult task. On some subjects, 
such as ‘ . Canon of Scripture,’ the effect is ludicrous, and 
likely to mislead. Although the quotations are lengthened and often 
repeated, yet the absence of all exegetical comment or exposition of the 
motive of the Biblical authority in the references that are advanced, 
may lead an incautious student to exalt the letter above the spirit of 
revelation. The work aims at being a companion to any system of 
theology by furnishing Biblical evidence in favour of the main positions 
of evangelical orthodoxy. It is to be desired that rather more care had 
been taken either by Dr. Hodge or Mr. Passmore in the marshalling of 
the evidence. Take, for instance, as a specimen of what often occurs, the 
following question: “Show that an apprehension of the mercy of God 
in Christ is essential to repentance ?” Sut of six passages of Scripture 
quoted in maintenance of this position, only one of them can be said to 
touch the main point at issue. 


Selections from the Sermons preached during the latter years of 
his life in the Parish Church of Barnes and the Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, by Henry Metvititz, B.D. Two Vols. 
Rivingtons. 


The intellectual mannerism of Mr. Melville as a preacher was strongly 
marked, and was so predominant that throughout all the numerous 
volumes published by himself, and the still more voluminous contemporary 
reports of his sermons, there is a certain sameness, which even his almost 
fanciful ingenuity does not altogether relieve. He was, however, one of 
the very few Episcopal pulpit orators of the last generation, and in many 
respects the foremost. His fidelity to Evangelical orthodoxy—the 
adulteration of a few churchy notions notwithstanding—was strong, and 
his manifest religious earnestness and personal modesty gave great charm 
and force to his preaching. His non-advancement in the English Church 
has always been to us a mystery. In any other church in Christendom 
he would, in virtue of his great gifts, have been preferred to high eccle- 
siastical position. The Church of England had nothing higher than a 
canonry to give to her greatest preacher. 

We are glad to réceive from the representatives of his family these 
selections from his MSS. They are not equal in strength or style to the 
volumes published by himself; but as samples of the intellectual care 
and force of his ordinary preaching, they are interesting. The editor 
has not quite adhered to the professions of his title-page. The sermons 
are not all of them published for the first time, nor were they all 
— in the latter part of his life. The second—on the ‘Song of 

inners '—for instance, was preached and published in 1846. The sermon 
on ‘ Demas’ was preached and published in 1843. The sermon on the 
‘ Folly of Excessive Labour,’ was preached and published earlier still. 
We are, however, very glad to possess these ‘last fruits of an old tree,’ 
all the more that they are introduced by a slight biographical sketch. 
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The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new 
Translation, edited by the Rev. Marcus Dops, M.A. 
Vol. V., written in connection with the Manichzan heresy. 
Translated by the Rev. Ricuarp Sroruert, M.A., Bombay. 
Vol. VI., The Letters of St. Augustine. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. G. Cunntnuam, M.A. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 


Mr. Stothert introduces his translation of Augustine’s Manichean 
Treatises by a sketch of the heresy and itsremarkable Persian author, 
whose name—Mani—Epiphanius says, was providentially given that 
men might be warned against the mania of his heresy. Hyde thinks 
that it was given him as the Persian word for painter, because of his 
ey artistic attainments; Archbishop Usher that it was a form of 

anaem paraclete, or comforter. His system, for which he died a martyr, 
was an eclectic amalgam of Christianity and Magianism. The heresy 
took a highly intellectual form, and had esoteric doctrines for the 
initiated. ost of the early writings of the Manicheans have perished, 
but it is easy to understand how attempts to blend Christianity with all 
prevailing systems of thought would be made. Augustine was well 
qualified to deal with Manichzism, by nine years’ personal experience of 
it. This volume contains a selection only from his Manichean writings. 
Two books bring into contrast the morals of the Catholic and of the 
Manichean Church. Another is the treatise against part of the epistle 
of Manichzeans called ‘ Fundamental ;’ the fourth is a reply to Faustus. 
The seleetions are good specimens of Augustine’s transcendant contro- 
versial power, and expound great principles of permanent application. 

The letters are of more } od | interest. Above all other writings 
letters reveal the characteristics of their authors. Augustine’s corres- 
ondents, like Calvin’s, embraced all who were eminent in philosophy, 
iterature, politics, religion, and social life ; everybody found his way to 
the Bishop of Hippo. The chronological arrangement of the Benedictine 
editors is followed. No English translation of the letters has before 
appeared. 


The Apocalypse. Translated and Expounded by James GLascow, 
D.D., Irish General Assembly, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages. TT. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Glasgow’s apparatus criticus appears to be a limited one, but he 
writes with extraordinary confidence. It would be impossible in this 
place to explain the special points in which he differs from other inter- 
preters who have attempted to find groups of historic facts in the grand 
symbolism of the Apocalypse. Here is a well-written volume of six 
hundred pages devoted to the elucidation of this marvellous and un- 
doubtedly genuine production of the Apostle John. One of the most 
startling theses adopted by our author is, that almost every epistle of 
the New Testament contains quotations from the Apocalypse, and notably 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians. The date is thus thrown back to the 
departure of the Jews from Rome in the reign of Claudius, and he argues 
that neither the persecution by Nero nor that by Domitian will answer 
the references in the early Fathers to John’s ‘relegation.’ He opposes 
the doctrine of the pre-millennial advent, and holds that the sixth seal 
began from the erestiehen, He declares that the ‘ bs Rend ’ principle of 
interpretation adopted by Moses Stuart, ‘ cannot possibly be true, because 
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‘it is contrary to the structure of visional symbols, and is not true in fact, 
‘ because it is nowhere laid down in Scripture!’ He is very confident in 
his denial of what is commonly called the ‘ first resurrection,’ and main- 
tains what we believe is correct—that itrefers to the production of a 
spiritual nature by the Holy Ghost. Dr. Glasgow once published a 
conspectus of interpretations of the number of the Beast, and because 
a large percentage of these arithmetical charades represents some per- 
sonage or title referrible to the power of the Papacy and the hierachy, 
therefore he concludes that this is the solution of the mystery. Faussett, 
Faber, Elliott, Stuart, Barnes, and other English-American writers, are 
the chief exegetical authorities to whom he alludes. 


On the Miracle Recorded in the Tenth Chapter of the Book of 
Joshua. An Inquiry, Critical and Scientific, to excite 
further Inquiry. By the Rev. Epwarv Burry, M.A. 
Hatchards and Co. 


Since the preface to this little book was written, Mr. Biley has died. 
It is a modest, but highly scholarly inquiry into the possibility of the 
miracle in Joshua. It is no attempt to prove it; it is an inquiry into the 
scientific effects that would have followed, supposing that the earth 
really was gradually arrested in its revolution round its own axis fora 
brief period. Assuming that Joshua’s word was spoken in the early 
morning when the sun and moon were yet visible, the writer first con- 
siders the physical possibility of the requisite slackened velocity, and 
then its scientific effects. Are there any traditions in Greece or Egypt of 
a lengthened day? of a rush of oceanic waters’ from west to east? of 
changed astronomic phenomena? Mr. Biley thinks there are in both 
Grecian and Egyptian literature. He then, in a very minute and patient 
way, inquires hether such an arrest of the earth’s rotation would 
harmonize with geological phenomena, such as the arctic and antartic 
drift, the glacial period, the remains of extinct fauna, &c., and concludes 
that the two are in very remarkable harmony, according to the 
hypotheses of the highest authorities in geological science. r. Bile 
nowhere affirms, nor undertakes to prove; he simply adduces hypotheti- 
cally the acknowledged phenomena of science, especially of geological 
science. His little tract is a perfect model of candid, modest, scholarly 
inquiry, which if followed by all theologians on the one hand and 
scientific men on the other, would quickly lead to truth. We have 
rarely read a more admirable production. 


Grundlinien einer Philosophie der Staats und Reehtslehre nach 
evangelischen Prinzipien. Von H. von Minter, Doktor 
der Theologie, der Rechte, und der Philosophie, Konig]. 
Preuss. Staats-Minister London: Asher and Co. 


The authorship of this work, more than any special merits of its own, 
will secure for it attention. The writer is the notorious Dr. von 
Miler, under whose administration, as Prussian Minister of Worship 
and Instruction, education in Prussia was stereotyped into a mecha- 
nical process. Although Prussia has been long known as the cultivated 
or educated state par excellence, small thanks to Dr. Falk’s predecessor 
for the result. nder his pestiferous influence instruction in the 
national schools was converted into a mere loading of the memory 
with catechisms and texts. The intelligence of the children was not 
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called forth, and their faculties were allowed to lie dormant, so long 
as they could, by plausible answers, according to ‘the form of sound 
words, approved in the Government mint, satisfy the Mihlers of the 
day. Happily, a new spirit has been breathed into the public schools 
since Dr. f alle has taken the place of Dr. von Miihler. The Bill for 
the provision of qualified inspectors who shall not be the mere tools of 
an ecclesiastical faction or the nominees of a sacerdotal caste, has 
applied a healthy stimulus in all departments of the national educa- 
tion. We may not be able to approve all Prince Bismarck’s drastic 
measures of Church reform; and the Education Bill, yet to be brought 
forward by Dr. Falk, may be found to contain much that must be con- 
demned by the friends of religious liberty and equality, but there can 
be no question of the improvement of the present administration of the 
education department in Prussia upon what it used to be. Dr. von 
Mihler having leisure on his hands is anxious to testify to the public 
that he is not wholly without intelligence as some might suppose, and 
that he holds sound principles in regard both to political and civil 
doctrine. The intimation conveyed in the title of the book that his 
is based upon ‘evangelical principles,’ suggests its nature. 

e founds his philosophical doctrine of ‘right’ upon the Bible. He 
mixes up the two spheres of the religious and secular in inextricable 
confusion. Not satisfied with deducing principles of morality from the 
Bible, he finds there also the foundations and sanctions of all civil 
rights. The Christian State is not to him a State Christianized through 
the inward process of the Christian faith and conviction of all its 
individual members, but by the external pressure of an organization 
imposed from without. Consequently, his State is a theocracy, only 
unhappily without the moral and spiritual foundations whereor alone 
a true theocracy can be built. This confusion as to the province 
and functions of organization vitiates the book. The discussion of the 
relations between Church and State may incidentally throw light upon 
the problem which Prussia has undertaken to solve in these days. But 
as an exposition of principles it is valueless to all who have attained to 
the higher platform of spiritual freedom, and who are thereby able to 
discriminate between the external and internal, which remains hopelessly 
hidden from Dr. von Miihler’s view. 


Boston Lectures, 1872: Christianity and Scepticism. Embracing 
a consideration of important Traits of Christian Doctrine 
and Experience, and of the leading facts of the Life of 
Christ. Boston, U.S. 


This is the third volume of the ‘ Boston Lectures,’ the former of which 
were commended by us at the time of their appearance. The Lectures 
correspond in character to those of ‘The Christian Evidence Society,’ 
and are generally of a high order. President Magouin, of Iowa, dis- 
courses on tho ‘ Adjustment between the Natural Law of Progress and 
Christian Law;’ President Kitchel, of Middlebury, on ‘Christian 
Doetrine, the mould of Christian Character;’ Professor Warren, of 
Boston, on the ‘ Apologetical Value of the Christian Consciousness ;’ 
President Fairchild, of Oberlin, on ‘Moral Law as a Revelation ;’ Dr. 
Post, of St. Louis, on the ‘Incarnation ;’ Professor Dwight, of Yale 
College, on the ‘Fourth Gospelgas the Record and Testimony of the 
Inner Life of its Author ;’ Professor Peabody, of Harvard University, on 
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the ‘Testimony of the Apostles; Mr. Twining, of Cambridge, on 
‘Christ’s Resurrection ;’ and President Merriman, of Ripon College, on 
the ‘ Limitations of the Personal Work of Christ in the World.’ The 
Lecture on the Fourth Gospel is especially able and striking. The 
volume is a valuable contribution to Christian Apologetics. Why are 
not the volumes uniform ? 


Psalms and Litanies, Counsels and Collects, for Devout Persons. 
By Rowranp Witiams, D.D., late Vicar of Broodchalke. 
Edited by his Widow. Williams and Norgate. 


This book is sufficient evidence that Dr. Williams was a man ot 
devout habit. His ‘ ultimate test of theology ’ was, ‘ How will this bear 
‘being prayed out?’ and he frequently attempted to embody prayerful 
thoughts in suitable words, at once sober and fervent. Even as a boy 
at Eton he was fond of composing prayers. The present volume com- 
prises Litanies, Psalms, Prayers, and Creeds arranged anew from 
ancient sources. He was engaged upon the book at the time of his 
death. The Litanies are largely made up of Scripture phrases. The 
chief principle of revision seems to have been jealously to exclude all 
ener. not only to Christ, but through Christ, and all implications ot 

is Incarnation, Atonement, Resurrection, and Ascension. He is no 
more than the Father’s‘ truly gifted Son.’ The Te Deum is revised, 
interpolated, and reconstructed ; the Saviour is recognised not as born 
of the Virgin, but as ‘after born anew,’ and ‘conceived in pure and 
virgin minds.’ Of course the triumphant ascription to Christ as the 
King ot Glory, is omitted. The sanie evisceration is wrought upon the 
Apostie’s Creed, e.g., ‘I believe in the Eternal Spirit, mysterious, 
‘ eloquent, life-giving; whose Scripture is the world, and whose Son is 
‘mankind.’ So in the Litany, instead of ‘O Lamb of God, that takest 
‘ away the sins of the world,’ it is ‘O love of God.’ It is a book for 
pure Theists, eminently fitted in every word for Bramo Somaj congre- 
gations. 


Geschichte und Kritik des Vaticanischen Concils von 1869 und 
1870. Von Lic. Theol. THeopor Frommann, Privatdocent 
ander Universitat Berlin. Gotha: Friedrich Andreas 
Perthes. London: Asher and Co. 


The object of the writer of this book, as explained in the preface» 
is to offer ‘a scientific contribution’ to a thorough knowledge of the 
‘Essence of the Catholic Church,’ and of the process of development of its 
dogmas by means of one of its chief organs, the General Council. From 
the nature of the difficulties, not only in the sphere of the Church, but 
also in that of the State, which have been brought into prominence by the 
last Council, the history of its proceedings assumes a directly practical 
character. Herr Frommann sets to work after the German manner in 
a very thorough-going fashion, laying broad and deep the foundations on 
which he builas his superstructure. He deals first with the preliminary 
proceedings that led to the meeting of the Council, and then narrates 
in detail the nature and effects of its various sittings. In a sub- 
sequent section he traces the reception of the Council’s decrees by 
the Church and the State, mainly, though not exclusively, in Germany. 
Under this section we have a brief history of the Old Catholic move- 
ment. A criticism of the Vatican Council, showing the character, 
principles, and objects of Gicumenical Councils follows, and that is com- 
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pleted by a special criticism of the last General Council, ‘ formally’ and 
‘materially.’ In the ‘ material criticism’ of the Council the author 
examines the ‘contents’ (Inhalt) and significance of its dozmatie con- 
clusions, and criticises the evidence offered for the ‘ Catholicity ’ of the 
Vatican dogmas. Finally, passing over into the secular sphere, he 
shows the ecclesiastico-political bearings of the new dogmas and their 
relation to the constitution of the Romish Church. The immediate 
practical question is, what attitude the State should adopt in 
Germany towards the Catholics? While it may welcome the anti-Roman, 
and therefore national side of the Old Cath»lie movement, it cannot 
trust itself wholly to the latter: for the Old Catholics differ from the 
infallibilists only by the negative characteristic of depending more upon 
the State than upon the Curia and the Pope. How is the State to 
protect itself from the hostility of the Ultramontanists? The author 
comes to the conclusion that this can be effectively done only by the 
separation of the Church from the State. In this way alone is the 
difficulty of choosinz between Old Catholicism and New Catholicism, of 
deciding which is the true Catholic Church—a problem the State is 
incompetent to settle—to be solved. Sooner or later Germany must 
resort to this solution ; and the sooner the better for its own interests. 
Prince Bismarck is trying to do the impossible—to create a National 
Church by purely State and political means. Only by separation can 
the strife of ecclesiastical parties in the sphere of the State be hushed. 
Only thereby also will the Church be taught to realize the forgotten 
words of her Founder—‘ My kingdom is not of this world.’ 


Revelation Considered as Light. A Series of Discourses. By the 
Right Rev. ALexanper Bishop of Argyll, &ec. 
Strahan and Co. 


This volume reaches us almost simultaneously with the announcement 
of its author’s death, at the comparatively carly age of fifty-nine. His 
breadth of thought and sympathy, and his spiritual depth and deyoutness 
of feeling, gave him a high place in the esteem of many who differed 
greatly from both his ecclesiastieism and his theology. He belonged to 
the school of Maurice, Erskine of Linlathen, and Mcleod Campbell; the 
difficulties of his school being to reconcile the dogmas of any Church 
formulas, and of the Bible even, with the absolute freedom of spiritual 
interpretation claimed. It was not, indeed, interpretation so much as the 
expression of spiritual intuition that was aimed at. The defect of the 
school is that it evades interpretation of assumed revealed dogmas, and 
goes off into vague spiritual generalities, which, when they can be fixed 
and defined, are probably true, but which haye but little to do with the 
record to be interpreted. Thus, in the volume before us, the discourses 
sit very loosely upon their texts, a few words—sometimes happy and 
penetrating words—and the preacher is off into infinite space, where we 
sometimes can see him and sometimes we cannot. His vagueness is not 
only fatal to all authoritative exposition—it is fatal to effective preaching, 
As with Mr. Maurice, it is often difficult to see what Bishop Ewing 
means, and when it is seen, or surmised, it is more difficult still to see 
what it has to do with the subject in hand; it is a nebulous spirituality, 
freely undulating, and sometimes thickening into exact thought, but 
very rarely, The sermons are miscellaneous, and expound Revelation as 
Light only in the sense in which most intelligent sermons do. They 
produce impressions rather than give exact knowledge; they are not the 
pointed, practical, urgent addresses of a preacher, so much as _ self- 
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absorbed meditations of a mystic; they present thought looming through 
a mist. Accepting them for what they are, they contain mueh that 
is very beautiful, and spiritually penetrating and assimilating. Like 
Maurice, Bishop Ewing rejects expiatory atonement, and, in his ‘ Present 
Day’ papers, contends against it; to us it is the central truth around 
which all distinctive Christian doctrine crystallizes. Its rejection neces- 
sarily leads to the nebulous thinking of which we complain. 


Introduction to the Science of Religion. Four Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution, with two Essays on ‘ False 
Analogies’ and the ‘ Philosophy of Mythology.’ By 
F. Max Mutter, M.A., Foreign Member of the French 
Institute. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Professor Max Miiller,in his researches into ‘ The Science of Religion,’ 
has entered a new field of inquiry. But though different from that 
in which he gained his first laurels, there is a close affinity between the 
two. To a large extent, indeed, it is through the one that he is able to 
study the other. The same method of investigation that we find in 
comparative mythology is applied to comparative theology. Through 
language we get at the religion of byepast races and peoples; though 
this very fact implies that the religion must have been logically prior 
to language, whether or not we can prove it to have been chrono- 
logically prior. The studies of both comparative mythology and 
comparative theology are investigations in the sphere of human 
history, and the history of human thought as it has developed itself in the 
peoples, politics, and religions of mankind. We may view them as 

allel, but in another region of inquiry, to the great line of research 
into Nature which has been followed by natural science in modern times. 
As the one enlarges our conception of Nature, so the other enlarges our 
ideas of man in his historical connections and developments. Neither is 
sufficient by itself to lead us into complete views even of the one field of 
inquiry, and neither excludes the other. Religion has nothing to fear 
from a candid and a thorough examination of the facts of Nature, 
neither has it cause to dread researches in the field of history. As tho 
one line of inquiry is more and more emphasizing our notice of the unity 
and continuity of Nature, so will the other enlarge and attenuate our 
view of the unity of the whole family of mankind, and of their essential 
community in what constitutes their real essence. Professor Miiller 
roperly calls the lectures in this volume ‘An Introduction.” They 
foonk ground in the little-trodden path of comparative theology. In 
breaking ground, of course Mr. Miiller could do httle more than indicate 
the vast extent of the field and the nature of the treasures to be gathercd 
in it. He tells us he is convinced that study here will ultimately 
produce as great a revolution in our ideas of man’s past history, and in the 
relations and character of the various religions of mankind, as study of 
natural science has produced in our view of the creation. But there is 
one great difference to which we are indebted to Mr. Miiller for drawing 
attention. The attempt to show the continuity of natural process in the 
sphere of the external has led to the adoption of the development hypo- 
thesis, which has been pushed to extremes, as if it were alone sufficient 
to account for everything. Researches in the sphere of history, with the 
help of comparative mythology, prove that there are elements in human 
nature which must have been primal and original, which could never 
have been developed, which must have been implanted from the be- 
ginning—wherever we place that. That man, as a religious being, 
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mgm such an element or disposition, we conceive Mr. Miller himself 
gone far to prove. And the more we find, by comparison of the 
religions of the world, the distinctness and indestructibility, and yet the 
essential identity of this element under all varieties of forms of develop- 
ment, the more shall we be compelled to accept the fact of the Divine 
origin of mankind and, even amid its worst corruptions, of the community 
of human nature with the Divine, of the finite with the Infinite. 

Like many other modern writers, Professor Miller is little tolerant of 
dogmas, though he does not allow himself to speak of them in the un- 
becoming terms used by some. But so far as dogmas are the expression 
of what is true in what he calls ‘Theoretic Theology,’ researches in 
the sphere of comparative theology must ultimately tend to verify them. 
Theoretic theology, according to him, can only come after and grow out 
of comparative theology. There is doubtless truth in this, as we need 
the latter in order to be able scientifically to build up the former. But 
there is a great distinction to be here borne in mind. The scientific 
experience of theology only may be thus reached, the facts on which 
the theology rests must have preceded. Accordingly we are thus led to 
the assertion of the great truth that man must have had his religion 
‘given,’ that is to say revealed, that he always had it ‘ given,’ and thence 
must have been originally ‘in the image of God.’ There is a region of 
reality behind the sphere to which we are introduced by comparative 
mythology and comparative theology, which must have owed its origi 
to God himself. At the very beginning of human history, therefore, God 
and man were not ‘ at enmity by wicked works’ on the part of the latter, 
but were in unity and community one with another. If the result of the 
new science be to show this, as we believe it will, it will afford striking 
confirmatory evidence of the substantial truth of the Bible account of 
man’s creation. Schelling, whom Mr. Miller duly honours as one of the 
profoundest of modern thinkers, has done much good work, which is 
unfortunately little known, in preparing for the acceptance of these 
conceptions of the essential divinity of human life as capable of demon- 
stration through historical, etymological, and mythological investigation. 
Tf only the realistic field, which makes possible the nominalistic, in which 
Mr. Miiller mainly carries on his inquiries, be not ignored, the study of 
the latter will not interfere with, but will have the happiest effect in 
enlarging our conception of the truths of Revelation as ‘ Religion given,’ 
not cunningly invented or developed out of nothing. 


The Reformation. By Gxrorcx P. Fisner, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The intrinsic merits of this work as a compendious history of the 
Reformation and an able exposition of the philosophy of that history, 
the work of a ripe scholar and thinker, and the summing up of the chief 
ecclesiastical researches of a lifetime, demand a lengthened review. This, 
however, would be little more than an eulogy. Dr. Fisher’s standpoint 
is so nearly our own, his investigations are so patient, and his judgments 
so broad and sound, that only an entirely different standpoint—i.e., 
either of sacerdotalism or of rationalism—could impugn them. Ina 
rapid survey of the theories which at different times have been put forth 
to account for the Reformation, Professor Fisher, while exposing the 

assionate and superficial theories of prejudice or sciolism, shows how 
eeply the true spirit of history has penetrated him, when he demon- 
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strates—first, that. Protestantism was much more than a mere negation 
of the abuses of Romanism, that it was the assertion of the positive 
and pregnant principle of private judgment, the ultimate and supreme 
authority of the conscience and the religious consciousness ; and next, that 
it was not an accidental or isolated event, but was only one element in the 
general progress of society. Great movements, indeed, are always cor- 
relative, and the Reformation had complex relation, on the one hand, to 
the secular or political life of the period, and, on the other, to its religious’ 
life. It was the assertion of the antithesis of sacerdotalism and absolute 
authority—viz., simple spirituality of faith and worship, and personal 
liberty and responsibility. Upon the platform thus vindicated Professor 
Fisher proceeds to erect the edifice of his history, tracing the rise of the 
Papal hierarchy through the historical position of the See of Rome, as the 
visible sequence of the Empire, and the ambition and corruption of its 
pontiffs. He shows how the subsidence of feudalism and the rise 
of modern nationalism produced a reaction against it; the spirit of 
nationalism and the pretensions of the papacy are essentially antago- 
nistic, as every country of Europe is at this moment made to feel. The 
great merit of the entire history is, that events are interpreted by 
principles, the truth of which contemporary incidents are demonstrating. 
The work of the Reformers before the Reformation—theological thinkers 
and practical reformers—is rapidly surveyed with masterly completeness, 
and then the Reformation itself is introduced. The delineation of Luther 
and his work is very able, the course of ecclesiastical reform being 
exhibited in its vital connections with political events. The Swiss 
Reformation and that of the Scandinavian kingdoms are traced; the 
great work of Calvin in Geneva, and his great personal qualities as a 
theologian and an administrator, are sketched; the history of French 
Protestantism is recounted; the course of the Reformation in the Nether- 
lands, in England and Scotland, in Italy and Spain, with the Counter- 
Reformation in the Roman Catholic Church, are followed. We are 
particularly pleased with the liberality and true catholicity of his judg- 
ment on this extraordinary consequence of thé Protestant Reformation, 
and with the easy and well-arranged review of those evangelical prin- 
ciples which, in the persons of the Spanish and Neapolitan Reformers, 
found for a while shelter within the Roman Church. We suppose 
that Dr. Fisher has not happened to see the latest and most attractive 
edition and translation of the ‘CX Considerations of Juan de Valdez,’ 
with the life of the author by Mr. Wiffen. The struggle of Protestantism 
in the seventeenth century in Germany, England, France, and America 
is exhibited, and the whole is wound up by an admirable summary of 
Protestant theology. Readers of Professor Fisher’s masterly work on 
‘The Supernatural Origin of Christianity’ will not need to be told with 
what an admirable historical style—simple, lucid, nervous—he writes. 
The book fills a gap in the literature of the Reformation; it furnishes, in 
a single volume, a masterly digest of the history of the Reformation, not 
as a mere compilation from larger histories, but an independent creation, 
constructed on its own distinct lines of thought, and attractive by its 
clear style and vivid presentation. Students will find it a more readable 
handbook of the Reformation than that of Kurtz or Hase. Many great 
themes are necessarily sketched on rather than wrought into the texture 
of the work, and occasionally we have a bird’s-eye view of that on which 
Ranke or D’Aubigne, Milman or Froude has expended vast energy and 
space, but we know of no book on the whole subject so unexceptionably 


good or more admirably compressed. The bibliographical list at the end 
of the book ‘is invaluable. 
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Traits of Character and Notes of Incidents in Bible Story. By 
Francis Jacox. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Jacox describes his book as another and enlarged series of Secular 
Annotations on Scripture texts. This it is, so far as his texts are 
concerned; but his exhaustless repertory and discursive habit often 
carry us beyond all texts. It is difficult to say what kind of anecdote, 
quotation, or allusion will not be found under any given head. It is 
ungracious to grumble over a table so richly spread, and diflicult to 
prescribe exact fitness, but sometimes Mr. Jacox might steer a little 
more Closely to his text. His books, however, are thoroughly enjoyable, 
gosaipy, multifarious, and learned after their sort; they form a series, 
better deserving the designation ‘ encyclopadia of illustrations’ than 
most works so commended. Asarepertory of out-of-the-way and in-the- 
way reading they are unique. 


SERMONS. 


The Laws of the Kingdom. By J. Oswatp Dykes, M.A. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Dykes has followed up his volume on the 
‘ Beatitudes’ with this, on the next two sections of the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’ viz-, the Relation of the New Law to the Old, and the Law of 
Secrecy in Religion. The sermons have the same characteristics of calm, 
scholarly, thoughtful exposition, and of devout and wise practical 
urgency. Mr. Dykes soars to no rhetorical heights, but he arrests 
attention by his thoughtfulness, and fixes our sympathies by the gentle 
tenderness of his sympathies— Plain Pulpit Talk. By Tuomas Cooprr. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Seven addresses, delivered in various places 
and to various audiences, which Mr. Cooper will not call ‘sermons,’ 
because he is not a ‘ Reverend.’ God help us, if all that ‘ reverends’ 
speak are sermons, while these are not—and because they are not accord- 
ing to the ordinary pulpit: pattern. We only wish that many pulpit 

atterns were like them. ‘They are vigorous, graphic, homely, searching, 

atimer-like addresses—a genuine ouicome of a remarkable man.— The 
Resurrection of the Dead. By Witt1am Hanwa, D.D. (Edmonton and 
Douglas.) A little volume of Expository Discourses on the Fifteenth 
Chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, marked by the scholarly 
care, critical acumen, fresh, suggestive comment, and devout feeling 
which are Dr. Hanna’s well-known characteristics. He does not so much 
throw light absolutely new upoz his exposition as he assimilates the 
best scholarship, and reproduces it in a fine artistic way. Making allow- 
ance for some lack of rhetorical passion, Dr. Hanna is almost a model 
pulpit expositor.—Facets of Truth. Eight Discourses on Religion. By 
Samvuet Pearson, M A,, Liverpool. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A small 
volume of sermons, which deal with theological truths somewhat more 
profoundly than ordinary pulpit discourses. Mr. Pearson treats of the 
Divine Personality, Prayer, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Holy 
Spirit, Self-sacrifice, Sacramental Simplicity, and the Priesthood; and 
aims at a philosophical justification of Orthodox Evangelical views 
against rationalistic and sacramentarian objectors. If he does not 
succeed so completely as could be desired, he puts many points well. We 
think, however, that in a formal dealing with them such themes demand 
a stronger treatment than they here receive.—The Young Life Equipping 
Itself for God’s Service. Four Sermons preached before the University 
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of Cambridge. By C. J. Vavenan, D.D. (Henry S. King and Co.} 
It is impossible to vary epithets of characterization and commendation 
for Dr. Vaughan’s successive volumes of sermons. They are so much 
alike in their calibre, mental characteristics, and spiritual earnestness and 
goodness, that we can only say that these four sermons, which, as select 
Cambridge preacher, Dr. Vaughan addressed to the students of the 
University, are worthy of comparison with any of his previously pub- 
lished discourses. ‘Their spiritual faithfulness and power make us 
thankful that such sermons are heard by such an audience.—Life. Con- 
ferences delivered at Toulouse. By the Rev. Perr Lacorparre. Trans- 
lated from the French, with the author’s permission, by Henry D. 
Lanepon. (Henry S. King andCo.) A series of eloquent, philosophical, 
and practical discourses by the greatest of French preachers. Their 
eloquence is of the stately rhetorical character which has almost passed 
out of English oratory ; but they move one very greatly, and delivered as 
the great Friar-preacher would deliver them, they must have produced 
a great effect. It is not often that philosophical strength, scholarly 
statement, and rhetorical force and splendour are so blended. Life in 
general, the Life of the Passions, Moral Life, and Supernatural Life are 
the themes of the separate discourses.— Seaside Musings on Sundays and 
Week Days. By the Author of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) Dr. Boyd’s characteristics, as an essayist 
and a preacher, are so well known that we need say no more than that 
this new vulume of sermons is up to. the level of his previous works. 
The discourses are interesting and fresh, without being in any sense 
original or great. They exemplify a kind of fluency of which we can do 
with only a limited quantity, notwithstanding the quiet literary charm 
of their style. A. K.H. B. is a curious problem in modern literature. 
Many a man with far fewer excellencies is read with far more patience. 
His orthodoxy is guarded, from both Ritualism and Rationalism; and 
his geniality never passes into latitudinarianism. We do not know why 
this pleasant volume should not be extensively read; and yet somehow 
we feel sure that it will not.—Synoptical Lectures on the Works of 
Holy Scripture. Second series: Isaiah—Acts. By the Rev. Donatp 
Fraser, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) This second series of lectures 
has the characteristics of the first. The lectures are prolegomena, 
giving such information concerning the Books of Scripture as are 
generally given in ‘Introductions.’ They tell us about the writer, 
the purpose, character, and contents of each book, and furnish a general 
analysis of it. They are simple, popular, and useful, but are neither 
very picturesque nor very critical. It would have been out of placo 
in popular lectures to have discussed, for example, the disputed matters 
about the Gospel of John, although the question of the Deutero- 
Isaiah is touched upon. The lectures will not be of use to scholars, 
but for families and Sunday-school teachers they may be serviceable.— 
The Circle of Church’s Life. Translated from the German of A. THoLucK, 
D.D, by Ropert Menzies, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) These 
meditations on Church Festivals, Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, &c., 
are devotional and hortatory rather than theological; but the medita- 
tions of men like Dr. Tholuck ara never mere sentiment or rhetoric. 
There is an underlying thought of which the emotion expressed is but the 
effervescence, which makes these papers equally instructive and stimu- 
lating. Touched, too, with a poetic imagination, they are beautiful 
expressions for our holier feelings.—Sons of God, the Known and the 
Unknown ; being Sermons preached on Sunday afternoons in Canterbury 
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Cathedral preceding and during Advent. By Henry AutForD, D.D., late 
Dean of Canterbury. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Eight sermons on 
1 John iii. 2, 2, characterized by the plain, practical, earnest, common 
sense that marked Dean Alford’s preaching. His conception of sonship 
is that of liberal orthodoxy ; neither arbitrary, like that of Dr. Candlish, 
nor latitudinarian, like that of Mr. Maurice. The one blot of the 
sermons is a little fogginess about Baptismal Regeneration; but they 
are strong, useful discourses. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Catholicism and the Vatican. With a Narrative of the Old Catholic 
Congress at Munich. By J. Lowry Wuerrttz, A.M., Trinity College, 
Dublin. (Henry S. King and Co.) The writer is a liberal Irish Roman 
Catholic, who attended the Munich Conference of 1871, and here gives 
an account of its proceedings. He is in thorough sympathy with the 
Old Catholic movement, and in this little volume, which is liberal in 
feeling and interesting in information, he looks at it in relation to the 
condition and prospects of Catholicism in Ireland. We hope soon to 
give a more extended consideration to the movement.—T'raditions and 
Customs of Cathedrals. By Macxernziz E. C. Watcot, B.D. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.) Mr. Walcot has filled his little book with what 
may be designated the popular archeology of our English cathedrals. 
Without much of order, he devotes sections or chapters to whatever 
traditions and customs may seem to him to be of interest. History, 
anecdote, laws, usages, traditions are blended together in a way which, 
although slight in appearance, really conveys a good deal of interesting 
information. It is a kind of note-book of cathedral history. A devout 
lover, Mr. Walcot is also a good hater, and as fully possessed with the idea 
of Commonwealth iconoclasm as any old verger. Mr. Freeman would, 
we imagine, make short work of some of his traditions.—Civilization 
before and after Christianity. Two Lectures Celivered in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


_dral, at the Tuesday Evening Services, January 23rd and 30th, 1872. 


By R. W. Cuvrcn, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. (Macmillan and Co.) Ifin 
these lectures Dean Church does not quite sustain the reputation which 
his admirable sermons on Christianity and Civilization won, he never- 
theless presents the relations of the two in a scholarly and vigorous 
manner. His thorough knowledge of the conditions of Roman life 
enables him to deal broadly, and therefore justly, with the influence of 
Christianity upon it. His danger lies in attributing to Christianity 
results that are partly wrought by the general advance of human 
thought; but the moraiity of pagan Rome was a festering process 
of corruption, rapidly deteriorating.from bad to worse, and the historian 
is justified in speaking of Christianity as the only antiseptic that 
did or could arrest and counteract it. The vices of Christianity are 
demonstrably abuses of it, while those of paganism are inherent.— 
Christ the Consoler. A Book of Comfort for the Sick. With a Pre- 
face by the Right Reverend the Lorp Bisnor of Caruiste. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) The words of consolation in this volume are chiefly 
a selection of passages on sorrow and its consolations, culled from 
Scripture and from devotional writers, such as Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
tine, the author of the ‘De Imitatione ;’ Jeremy Taylor, Ken, Hall, 
Francis of Sales, Luther, &c. Its structure is a kind of dialogue be- 
tween the disciple and the Consoler. The disciple states his case, and the 
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thoughts and feelings which it occasions. The Consoler replies. The 
conception and execution are equally good. It is a wise and precious 
vade mecum for sufferers.—Stray Thoughts and Short Essays on Ethical, 
Social, and other Subjects. By Jonny R. Pretyman, M.A., formerly Vicar 
of Aylesbury, Bucks. (Longmans, Green,and Co.) Mr. Pretyman tells us, 
in an opening colloquy between himself anda ‘ Candid Friend,’ intended 
to be explanatory, that these ‘Stray Thoughts’ are ‘chiefly the 
‘ clearance of sundry note-books,’ and that ‘ the greater part of them have 
‘ already appeared by instalments in Colburn’s New Monthly, and seem to 
‘have been well received by its readers.’ To this information it is —_ 
needful to add that the ‘ Stray Thoughts’ are classified as ethical, social, 
political, mental, and literary; that they vary in length from a single 
sentence to four or five pages ; they are characterized by mild good sense, 
occasionally verging perilously towards Tupperism.—The Beauty of the 
Word in the Song of Solomon. By M. Wricut. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
The title of this book sufficiently indicates its school and character. It 
is very weak and watery, e.g., ‘the whole Bible should be taken as a 
‘commentary on this poem.’—Judas, or a Brother’s Inquiry concerning 
the Betrayer. A Dream. By Rev. H. H. Dospney. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) Mr. Dobney attempts with much earnestness and ingenuity, 
but we think without success, to reconcile the character and doom of the 
traitor with the theories of Universalism which he has so long and 
vigorously maintained. We cannot, of course, discuss his positions 
here, but we think there is more of the imaginations of dream-land in his 
argument than of either Scripture or moral philosophy. However the 
dark problem of human evil way be solved, it will not, we think, be in 
the direction of Universalism.—Light from Beyond to Cheer the Chris- 
tian Pilgrim. By Cunnineuam Geikiz, D.D. (Rivingtons.) A reli- 
gious manual, consisting of a series of short papers, intended to show 
what lights of God and of the spiritual world shine upon the path of 
human duty—sin and sorrow—to help us in it. They are thoughtful, 
epigrammatic, and strong, enriched with a wide literary culture, often 
felicitous in expression, and keeping close to the religious heart of the 
matter. It is a manly book, ministering ina wholesome way to disorders 
which ‘ physicians of no value’ often essay to cure.—The Fall of Maxi- 
milian, late Emperor of Mexico. With an Historical Introduction, 
the Events immediately preceding his acceptance of the Crown, &. By 
W. Harris Cuynowetn, twenty-five years resident in Mexico. 
(London: published by the Author, 39, Lombard-street.) The main 
purpose of Mr. Chynoweth’s book is to extenuate, if not to justify as a 
political necessity, the tragic death of the Emperor, over which the 
whole civilized world pitied and lamented, none more so than the Mexi- 
- cans themselves, who sadly and reluctantly did it. Certainly very little 
was known of the internal condition of that distracted country by the 
most confident critics of its policy. Mr. Chynoweth supplies much his- 
torical information essential toa right judgment; and although his own 
judgment apparently accords with that of Juarez, as to the necessity of 
the execution to prevent imperial intrigues and civil war, yet he writes 
with the most respectful and sorrowful sympathy with Maximilian him- 
self. He has thus done an important service. It has the effect of 
pee the responsibility, very terrible, on the selfish, reckless head of 

apolecn. After a brief historical sketch, the bulk of the volume 
consists’ in the details of the legal proceedings, the case for 
the defence, with speeches of counsel, &c. It is indeed a legal 
report much more than a history. It is painfully interesting.— 
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Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, with Comments. From 
Joshua to Solomon. By Cuartorre M. Yones. (Macmillan and Co.) 
This second series of readings carries on the narrative from the settle- 
ment in Canaan until the reign of Solomon. The editor has attempted 
to make the arrangement as chronological as possible. The comment 
does not in length exceed the text, and is simple and sensible.—Breath- 
ings of the Better Life. (Virtue and Co.) A selection of short devotional 
ieces in prose and verse from a wide range of authors, from Tauler to 

enry Ward Beecher. It is made with judgment, and constitutes a 
devout and useful book for the dressing table-—A Scripture Manual, 
Alphabetically and Systematically Arranged. Designed to facilitate the 
finding of Proof-texts. By Cuartes Simmons. With an Introduction 
by tlie Rev. Dr. Garpiner Sprine. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A 
useful book, constructed on the plan of Locke and Dodd’s Common-place 
Book, the classification, however, being simply alphabetical. nder 
each head, the Scriptures which relate to it are brought together.— 
God with us ; or, the Person and Work of Christ, with an examination of 
‘the Vicarious Sacrifice’ of Dr. Bushnell. By Atvan Hovey, D.D., 
President of Newton Theological Institution. (Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A well-reasoned and thought- 
ful treatise on the Deity, humanity, and unity of Christ, and on the 
Atonement with relation to God and man. The examination, and as 
we think the refutation, of the theory of Dr. Bushnell is effected with 
much skill and fine moderation of toneZand expression.— Collugui Crucis. 
A Sequel to ‘Two Friends.’ By DoraGreenwetu. (Stralian and Co.) 
We remember the interest with which we read the ‘'lwo Friends,’ 
which was anonymously published. All devout souls have in them a 
mystical element. In Miss Greenwell this is very pronounced, and some- 
times at the cost of clearness. Her present little book is a series of 
meditations, rather than disquisitions, on the Atonement. It is reverent 
in feeling, and often beautiful in expression, and its sentiment will com- 
mend it to the longings of spiritual souls.—A Defence of Revealed 
Religion: being Strictures upon the Views of the Rev. C. Voysey, 
B.A. Six Lectures. By Josepn Deans. (London: James Speirs.) 
From the peculiar position of Mr. Voysey as a prosecuted clergyman 
more attention has been directed to what are called his ‘ views’ than they 
intrinsically deserve. In any other circumstances his attack upon the 
fundamental truths of Christianity would have excited comparatively 
little notice. He, however, has taken the opportunity afforded by 
these circumstances to acquire a temporary and factitious importance. 
Whether his influence had reached the town of Bolton, where these 
lectures were delivered, we do not know. If it had, then assuredly he 
has found in Mr. Deans an able, thoughtful, and charitable antagonist. 
These brief but pertinent replies or ‘strictures’ satisfactorily answer 
many of the most plausible difficulties raised by Mr. Voysey, and will 
prove useful to persons affected by them.—The Sunday School Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, with Notes, Pictorial Ilustrations, and 
References. By the Rev. Iszarn P. Warren, D.D. The Gospels and 
Acts. (Hodder and Stoughton.) An American work, published under 
the auspices of the American Tract Society. The author disavows 
retence of learning, and aims to give the conclusions reached by the 
ions Biblical scholars. The text is that of the standard edition of the 
American Bible Society. ‘The marginal references are those of the 
Knglish Polyglott version. The notes are chiefly exegetical and very 
brief, with occasionally a few practical suggestions. The work will be 
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useful for family reading, or for teachers.—Notes of References and 
Quotations in the New Testament Scriptures, from the Old Tesiament. 
By Mrs. Macracuian. (Blackwood and Sons.) A thoroughly critical 
and scholarly book, showing the cxact meaning and value of the 
quotations from the Old Testament in the New, would be very 
valuable. Mrs. Maclachlan’s book is not such. It is avowedly 
written to advocate a theory of the double sense of prophecy ; to carry 
on a system of consistent, literal, and future interpretation, already 
partly explained in two previous works ‘on unfulfilled prophecy.’ We 
yaust content ourselves with this simple indication of the purpose of her 
book. Its exegetical value is ni/.—Self- Renunciation. From the 
French; with an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carrer. (Rivingtons.) 
This is one of the ascetic volumes so much affected by the Anglican 
school, but beyond its severity of religious discipline, and its representa- 
tion of the Christian life as an intense and continuous penance, it is 
not a book of distinctively Romish dogma, save in its sacramental 
assumptions. It is characterized by a searching vigour, which per:aps 
has special fitness in these degenerate days of easy religiousness. 
Earnest men will read it with profit, although we confess that we 
think the highest fruits of the Christian life will ripen better in a 
warmer atmosphere. Asceticism makes monks, love makes saints.— 
Essays on Christian Unity. By Henry Bannerman. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Mr. Bannerman writes very sensibly and temperately 
on the true idea of Christian unity, and the hindrances thereto. 
The chief hindrance to Christian unity he thinks is ‘the apostacy,’ 
which he conceives to be, first, the seducing small Christian assemblies 
from their allegiance to the Supreme Lawgiver, and inducing them to 
submit to the assumed rule of the bishops of larger assemblies ; seccnd, 
the formation among Christian teachers of a clerical order or sacred caste. 
Accordingly, he takes up his parable against systematic theology and an 
official ministry. He says many true and important things, but like many 
who assail abuses he goes too far, and contends for disuse.—Essentials of 
New Testament Study. Intended as a companion to the New Testament, 
and embracing an introductory account of the New Testament; a résumé 
and harmony of Gospel history ; tables of weights, measures, and chrono- 
logy ; a dictionary of hard words and phrases; an explanation of obsolete 
and archaic words; a biographical and geographical dictionary ; and a 
table of Old Testament quotations, together with maps and plans, &c. 
By Witt Exeasor Litttewoop, M.A. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
e have examined this Se volume, and feel justified in 
saying that it very fairly fulfils the promise of its title-page. It con- 
tains in small compass a vast amount of information, and will prove of 
great value to many who have no access to the large works from 
which its various stores are drawn.—T'he New Cyclopedia of Illustrative 
Anecdote, Religious and Moral, Original and Selected. With Introduction 
by the Rev. Donatp Mactgop, D.D. (Elliot Stock.) Nearly 1,600 
classified anecdotes, intended to furnish religious teachers with apt 
illustrations for almost every theme of religious address. Simile, parable, 
and instance—are of great importance in the impartation of thought and 
- the production of impression. We must, moreover, confess a certain 
weakness for turning over books of this class for mere literary amusement. 
The collection has been made with great industry, and is skilfully 
arranged.— Heart Thoughts. By D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton). A companion volume to Heart Life, and similar in charac- 
ter. Served piety and shrewd common sense are very happily blended 
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in these pointed and practical addresses.— Divine Footsteps in the Bible ; 
or, Christian Evidence for Youth. By Fottanp. (James Clarke and Co.) 
A familiar exposition of some of the internal evidences for the super- 
natural character of the Bible—such as its unity, its lofty truth, its 
pure esteem of duty, prophecy, miracles, the character of Christ, &c. It 
is simply and intelligently done, and may be very useful to young people 
for whom it was prepared.—Words and Work in a London Parish. 
Fdited by the Rev. C. Anperson. (Henry S. King.) The parish 
referred to in the titite page is Soho, of which the editor is the incumbent, 
and in which with noble earnestness and great breadth of sympathy, he 
is seeking to make the ministry of the Gospel tell upon the people. The 
papers, which originally appeared in « local.magazine. ave very diver- 
sified. Catholicism, Strikes, Singing, Heme,’ the Universities. Bach's 
Passion Music, Brighton Downs, as well ag parish work ;, pgetry,.as well 
as prose—nothing, in short, comes amiss. Among the contributors are 
Mr. Bamby, Mr. Capes, Mr. Stopfcrd’ Breoke, Mr. Herry Jones, Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies, Mr. Brooke Lambert, &c. The volume has, therefore, a 
somewhat permanent and general, as well as passing and local interest.— 
Tekel. By Puto. (Elliot Stock.) A weighing in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary, of social right and expediency, and of common sense, of the claims of 
the Established Church. Of course we agree with its general positions, 
but we are not therefore called upon to approve its weak wordiness, its 
doctrine of particular redemption, its Baptist views, or its dogmatic 
tone. Its manner will do much to neutralize its matter.— Zhe Abomina- 
tions of Modern Society. By Rev. T. Dk Wirt Tatmace. (Brooklyn, New 
York: R. D. Dickenson.) With unsparing hand Dr. Talmage exhibits 
the more prominent social corruptions of city life—and with New York 
as his subject, and the eloquent, out-spoken preacher of Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, as the operator, the dissections may well be imagined. These papers 
were, however, we believe, discourses preached from a pulpit. They are 
often melodramatic and extravagant; but they deal in a wholesome and 
imperative way with vices that are about us everywhere.—A Selection 
from the Spiritual Letters of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva. Translated by the author of the ‘ Life of S. Francis de 
Sales,’ ‘A Dominican Artist, &e. (Rivingtons.) These letters are 
full of spiritual intelligence, goodness, and fervour; they are the 
utterance of a devout and healthy soul, and cannot be read by any 
without religious stimulus and benefit. The Bishop of Geneva was, 
of course, a Romanist, and maintained doctrines and practices which 
Protestants do not accept, but these have but a subordinate place in 
these letters, and De Sales was a man of so catholic and spiritual a soul 
that they are broadly interpreted and charitably held—the spirit and not 
the letter is the main thing with him; e.g. ‘I like sermons to create 
‘love rather than indignation, even against the Huguenots, who 
‘should be treated with the utmost tenderness; not flattering but 
‘ pitying them.’ The letter on preaching in which this sentence is 
found is full of holy wisdom and goodness. It is refreshing to 
find so noble a life in a church so corrupt and superstitious as 
the Church of Rome at the close of the fifteenth century.— 
Great Truths on Great Subjects. By the Rev. Dr. BaytEy. (James 
Speirs.) The six lectures of which this little volume consists are a sort of 
extempore exposition of the fundamental doctrines of Swedenborgianism. 
They are characterized by clearness of statement and devoutness of spirit, 
while they also abound in practical exhortations which are often very 
beautifully expressed. That we disagree with many of the conclusions 
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at which Dr. Bayley arrives it is hardly necessary to say. He seems to 
fix upon one class of Scriptural utterances, and to forget others of equal 
importance, which modify, if they do not interpret, in a totally different 
sense, those passages upon which defenders of the New Church dog- 
mas rely. Truth is to be obtained by studying the whole, and not by 
laying special stress on one part of Biblical teaching.—For Ever: an 
Essay on Eternal Punishment. By Rey. M. RANDLES. (Wesleyan Con- 
ference office.) That this volume should have reached a second edition is 
a testimony not only to the ability with which the question is discussed in 
its pages, but also to the wide-spread interest, if not anxiety, which exists 
in the Church to obtain as much light as possible upon this solemn 


‘subject. Randles maintains, against all objectors, the old orthodox 


vie¥, thibfly on Scriptural groutds, although it is evident that he is 
not unaware of ‘other aspécts of the controversy. Having reviewed the 
doctring a4 the light of ‘Scripture, he proceeds to look at it in the light of 
God’s character, Christ’s mnediation,:and human sympathy. Many true 
things are said which need to be remembered in this discussion. We, 
however, shall not here attempt to enter upon the matter itself, but must 
content ourselves with saying that Mr. Randles’s book is one of the ablest 
defences of the orthodox doctrine that we have seen for some time.— 
The Experimental Guides. By Rosert Pattie, DD. Eight vols. 
(Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo.) This is a republication of a series of 
small treatises from the pen of Mr. Philip, of Maberly Chapel, which 
appeared about forty years ago, and attained a remarkable popularity, 
some of them running through ten English editions, in addition 
to a far more extensive circulation in the United States. They were 
intended as practical guides in the manifold experiences of the Christian 
life, and were written in a simple and forcible style. They deal with 
almost every form of spiritual difficulty which earnest, religious seekers 
after God are likely to encounter. While the great principles of Christian 
experience are substantially the same in every age, each generation has 
its own forms and phases of thought, and needs ‘Guides’ imbued with 
its peculiar feeling. The more intellectual difficulties of religious in- 
quirers in the present day are, of course, not dealt with by Mr. Philip; 
but the common religious experiences of men are, on the whole, wisely 
and effectively treated, and the publisher has, we think, done well in 

lacing this cheap and neat edition of Mr. Philip’s little books in the 
ames of religious inquirers. The perplexed, the conscientious, the 
doubting, the devout, the thoughtful will here find many of their moods 
effectively dealt with. A Glimpse of the Great Secret Society. Third 
Edition. With Additions and Notes. (William Macintosh.) The 
society referred to in the above title is that of the Order of Jesus; 
and the book itself is a compilation of facts and statements concerning 
its constitution and influence. We need hardly say that this is a 
Protestant work produced by that class of anti-Romanists represented 
by Messrs. Newdegate and Whalley, and the Orangemen of Ireland. 
Nor is it necessary to add that some strong denunciatory language is 
employed against the Jesuits ; and assuredly, if all the facts which are 
here collected can be substantiated, then no epithets are too vigorous to 
express the aversion which all who love liberty and righteousness must 
fee} against this religious order. We pronounce no opinion on these 
matters; ail we would say is, that the book is of value, chiefly from the 
documents and the extracts of letters and speeches which it quotes.— 
The Secret of a Happy Life. By the Rev. Groner W. Conver. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Hightshort papers on the Beatitudes, written 
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with a combination of fresh thought, tender feeling, and beautiful ex- 

ression, which lifts them above the level of ordinary religious papers, 

ntelligent men will read them with interest and profit.— Prayers and 
Meditations for the Holy Commuuion, with a Preface. By C. J. Exticort, 
D.D., Lori Bish p of Gloucester and Bristol. (Rivingtons.) Dr. 
Ellicott by accidental means came into possession of the manuscript 
of this manual of devotion, and has warmly commended it. Making 
allowance for a certain tone of High Church feeling, with reference to 
the power and grace of the Sacrament, the volume is surcharged with 
holy, devout thought, expressed with singular felicity and freshness. 
From first to last, it reveals a mind of extraordinary compass and fine 

reception. There is a triumph of faith in it, which charatterizes the 
intensity of the first love of a young heart; but there is no juvenility, 
and few Christians can repeatedly peruse it—as we have done—without 
prizing it extremely.— The Missionary Work of the Church: its Principles, 
History, Claims, and Present Aspects. By W. H. Stowe t, b. : 
Revised and Enlarged by the Rev. E. Storrow. (John Snow & Co.) 
Dr. Stowell’s eloquent and fervid work was published some forty years 
ago, and did much in quickening the missionary zeal of the Churches. 
Mr. Storrow has done good service in preparing this annotated and en- 
larged edition, bringing it up to the circumstances of the present day. 
He has added three chapters on ‘The Present Religious Condition of 
the World,’ ‘The Success of Modern Missions,’ and ‘ ‘The Future of the 
World.’ It is a little work of great power, and calculated to exert 
precious influences.— The Contents and Teachings of the Catacombs of 
Rome, §c, By Bensamin Scort, F.R.S.A. Third Edition. (Longmans.) 
Mr. Scott has compressed into a popular form the substance of the 
valuable and intensely interesting details concerning the contents of the 
Roman catacombs, and their striking indications of the spiritual faiths 
and bright hopes of the early Christians, which are contai ed in the 
large and elaborate works of Dr. Maitland, Mr. Marriott, and others. 
No testimony more condemnatory of the dark hopelessness of 
Paganism, or of the unhistoric superstition and false accretions of 
Romanism could be furnished; the catacombs below the old Pagan 
and the modern idolatrous city, are equally condemnatory of both. 
Mr. Scott's little book consists of four lectures prepared for popular 
audiences. Making allowance for somewhat of popular exaggeration 
in some of its statements, for which this accounts, it is an admirable 
little volume in its contrasts of heathen and Christian life and death. 
—Selections from some of the Writings of the Rev. C. Kingsley, M.A. 
(Strahan and Co.) Mr. Kingsley’s writings lend themselves fairly to 
selections. While he has but little of the compressed energy and loaded 
aphorism of George Eliot, he has many passages of luminous description, 
just criticism, ethical teaching, and of summarized thought which lose 
nothing in being severed from their context, although they are somewhat 
fluid; the descriptive bits are the best. This volume leaves his novels 
untouched; it is compiled from his graver works. Mr. Harrison, the 
compiler, tells us that Mr. Kingsley is not responsible for it. The selec- 
tions are classified, aud are made with good judgment and taste.—Gems 
from Talmage. One thousand brilliant passages from the published 
and unpublished writings of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., 
Brooklyn, New York. Compiled and edited by the Rev. J. W. Arkrnson. 
(Richard D. Dickinson.) By ‘unpublished,’ Mr. Atkinson means only 
in this country. Dr. Talmage is an undoubted pulpit-power. He 
would be a power anywhere, but his dash and unconyentionality are 
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more congruous with the American than with the British mind. His 
topics, statements, and illustrations are more than brilliant, they are 
often daring and extravagant. His oratory is that of our own street and 
theatre preachers, touched with genius; few men are capable of being so 
extravagant; above all, a supreme practical religiousness and an intense 
earnestness give point and power to his words, and touch them with fire. 
To hearers not over-fastidious as to literary taste, his sermons must have 
very great force; his imagination is rich even to extravagance, but 
is of a very coarse quality. About some of his sayings there is a 
homely Latimer-like force of illustration, anecdote, and point which is 
very telling, Bitly Dawson and Father Taylor, among modern preachers, 
are of the same school.—Prince Albert's Golden Precepts, or the opinions 
and maxims of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, &c. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) A selection from the speeches of Prince Albert, exhibiting 
in a striking way the sound common-sense as well as the cultured 
thoughtfulness and broad benevolent sympathies which were so charac- 
teristic of the author. Some of the paragraphs, the one on page 123 
for example, are scarcely worth preserving. The book is a little vade 
mecum of practical wisdom. It again makes us feel how much we have 
lost in him.—National Characteristics, and Flora and Fauna of London. 
By R. E. Francitton. (Smith and Elder.) A reprint from the Globe 
newspuper of two series of sketches. The first, of personified nationalities 
--French, German, Italian, Spanish, Turkish, American, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and English; the second, of diversities of London life. They 
are not very profound or penetrating, but are bright, chatty, and 
—_ and are very pleasant reading.—When Mrs. Whitney’s Hitherto 

rst appeared, we spoke of it as ‘ a tale of exquisite tenderness, richness, 
‘and beauty, sufficient to charm the most jaded novel reader, and to give 
‘the book a permanent place on our shelf of very choicest fiction.’ The 

ublic verdict has justified our laudation, and Messrs. Sampson Low 
en advanced it to the dignity of a place in their copyright series of 
American authors.—(od’s Providence House, by Mrs. G. Banks, 
has been reprinted as one of the volumes of the ‘Cornhill Library of 
Fiction.’ It is a story of Cheshire life of eighty years ago, und is faithful 
and graphic in its delineations of the period, and eminently readable as a 
fresh and well-constructed novel.—Messrs. Strahan and Co. have pub- 
lished a cheap edition of Mr. Plumptre’s translation of The Tragedies 
of Aischylos, which has come to be regarded as the best English ren- 
dering of the spirit and meaning of the original, in this respect surpassing 
both Dean Milman, Professor Blackie, and Miss Swanwick.—Titcomb’s 
Letters to Youny People, Single and Married, are also included in Low’s 
copyright series of American authors. They are full of plain practical 
good sense and high religious feeling, and touch skilfully most of the 
matters that affect the social well-being of maidens, wives, and mothers. 
The words on the title-page, ‘ Fiftieth Thousand,’ sufficiently intimate 
the place in American literature that the book has taken. We could 
wish it in every girl’s hand.—The translation of Gotthold Lessing’s wise 


little book on the Education of the Human Race, by the late Rev. 


— W. Rosertson (Henry 8. King and Co.), appears in a third 
ition. 
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